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“OLD” ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 

Mr. UrBAN,—Mr. Parry’s acquaintance 
with early Christian architecture cannot 
be very extensive, or he would not have 
had occasion to write to you to enquire 
“ what kind of building a former St. Peter’s 
at Rome was.” 

If Mr. Parry will turn to Mr. Fergusson’s 
“ Handbook of Architecture,’’ he will find 
on p. 487 a ground-plan of the noble five- 
aisled basilica erected by Constantine circa 
A.D. 330, on the site of the circus of Nero, 
which was removed to make room for 
Michael Angelo’s glorious structure; and 
two pages later a transverse section, which 
with the accompanying letter-press wil 
put him in possession of all the leading 
facts relating to the building. 

I have referred to Mr. Fergusson’s work 
as one readily accessible ; but further de- 
tails are given in Chevalier Bunsen’s great 
work on the Christian Basilicas, commonly 
known by the name of the artists Guten- 
sohn and Knapp who illustrated it. Mr. 
Parry may also refer to d’Agincourt, and 
almost any work treating of early Chris- 
tian art, with an assurance of finding what 
he requires. Iam, &c., 
Bonchurch, Nov. 8, 1860. E. V. 


OLD ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 

Mr. Unsan,—lIn answer to the inquiry 
for a description of the ancient basilica of 
St. Peter in Rome, I would refer your 
correspondent to the works on that subject 
by Ciampini and Fontana, especially the 
former :— 

1. De Sacriis Adificiis a Constantino 
magno constructis, Synopsis Historica Jo- 
annis Ciampini, Roma, 1693, in which will 
be found a plan and views of the exterior 
and interior of the Vatican basilica, with de- 
scriptions of its chapels, altars, and crypt, 
and an engraving of the mosaic in the apse. 
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2. Templum Vaticanum et ipsius origo, 
Carolo Fontana, Rome, 1694, containing 
a general plan from that of Alfarani, with 
copious references, a plan of the crypt, 
longitudinal section of the basilica and 
atrium, a view of the interior, and an 
elevation of the facade with its Gothic 
windows, (fenestrae maxime Gothorwm.) 

8. Bosio’s work on the Catacombs (Roma 
subterranea) contains much valuable in- 
formation respecting the origin of the 
Vatican cemetery, and an account of the 
wonderful crypt of the Constantine ba- 
silica, as it still exists, with engravings of 
many sarcophagi, inscriptions and other 
Christian memorials.—I am, &c., 

C, A. BUCKLER. 


INTERPRETATION OF “I. H.8.” 


Mr. Unsay,—In the Report of the 
Meeting of the Somersetshire Archmolo- 
gical and Natural History Society, (p: 507 
of your November number,) Mr. Freeman 
is reported to have said—with respect to 
“T.H.S.” or “ I.H.C.”—that “the Greeks 
sometimes changed their Sinto C.” Pro- 
bably what he intended was, that in 
Christian-Greek inscriptions the sibilant 
is written in the form C, rather than the 
Attic =; which is true. 

But what does he mean by saying that 
the Incumbent of Walton is “mistaken” 
in interpreting the form “ I.H.S.” as “Jesus 
Hominum Salvator” ? It seems to me that 
the only question is, whether the form 
“I. H.S.” and the very common interpre- 
tation given by the clergyman of Walton, 
has sufficient authority. The fact that 
“ 1.H.C.” is the correct Greek form by no 
means decides the question. I write this 
in the hope that some of your learned cor- 
respondents will decide the question as to 
the ambiguity of “I. H.S.” and its inter- 
pretation.—I am, &c., 8. C. 
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COAT ARMOUR ASCRIBED TO OUR SAVIOUR. 


THERE are many things, trifling in themselves, which on that account 
frequently escape observation, and are yet most worthy of it in consequence 
of the light which they throw on the manners of the past. Among them 
are the armorial beariags on the accompanying plate. 

These have been copied from an original painting now in the possession 
of a gentleman of distinguished family, who during the last years of the 
Roman Empire was a canon of the noble Chapter of Mayence. The 
picture in question is in oil, without a date, but from general appearance 
seems to be attributable to the early part of the seventeenth century; 
perhaps it may be somewhat older. It hung formerly in the cathedral of 
Mayence; and its appearance there is accounted for by a tradition so 
strange, and yet so in harmony with the ideas which prevailed at the 
period to which it is said to belong, that a particular notice of it can 
hardly be otherwise than interesting. 

As our subject is intimately connected with a part of German history 
which is very imperfectly understood in England, a few words of general 
explanation may not be out of place. 

The reader will remember that, in very ancient time, the people in 
Germany were divided into two classes, the free and the enslaved,— 
freie und leibeigene—liberi et servi; at least their earliest law-books 
mention no other®, 

Afterwards, but still at a very remote period of German history, certain 
families among the free who were entitled to hereditary seat and voice 
in the national Diet were called adelige, which was translated by the 
Latin word nobiles. 

The other freemen were still called freie—liberi; and if they did 
military duty, militares. But the general term by which both classes 
(the adelige and the freie) were designated was ingenui. 

Amongst all of these was such a contempt for slavery that it was con- 





* See Puetter, Ueber Missheirathen, p. 10, ed. Gottingen, 1796. 
Gent. Mage. Vou, CCIX. 3X 
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ceived even to taint the blood: so that the free and the enslaved were 
forbidden to marry together®,—in some states under pain of death*,— 
and in all, the issue of such marriages were doomed to inherit the con- 
dition of their slave-born parent’. There seemed to be but one asylum 





> Lex Salica, tit. 14, cap. 6: “Si quis ingenuus ancillam alienam in conjugium ac- 
ceperit, ipse cum ea in servitium implicetur.” See also Georgisch corp. jur. Germ. 1. c. 
p- 171. 

© Lex Burgundionum, tit. 35, § 2: “Si ingenua puella voluntarie se servo con- 
junserit, utrumque jubemus occidi.” 

4 See Struben, Nebenstunden, part v. p. 240. The rule as expressed in the old 
language was “ Das.kind folgt der aergern hand,”—that is to say, The issue shall follow 
the condition of the hand that fixes scandal on the marriage. Distaste to servitude 
was carried so far, amongst the ancient German free races, that even vassalage to the 
emperor himself disqualified, not only the party consenting to it, but also his issue, 
from contracting a legal marriage with any perfectly free family: that is to say, if an 
ingenuus or pure freeman took land in fief of the emperor, or any one else, on condition 
that he (the tenant) and his heirs performed certain civil services to the lord of the 
fee, such as grinding his corn, supplying him with bows and arrows, fish on a fast day, 
&c., &c., this sank the party exposed to such obligations down into an inferior grade 
called mittelfreie, or mesne-freemen, and all his family descended with him, because 
each of them was exposed to the contingency of being his heir. He and all his family 
thus became ministeriales to the lord, who, if he mortgaged the fief, might have in- 
cluded them and their services in the mortgage; neither could they have been restored 
to their primitive condition, until they had been formally emancipated. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the services here spoken of were quite distinct from any 


thing in the nature of servitium militare, or of what we call grand serjenty ; for these ° 


inflicted no degradation. They were rather such as were called, with us, little serjenty. 
This is a point of old feudal law worth knowing; becduse it is the principle from 
which the Continental doctrine of mesalliance has sprung; and because the marriages 
of English with members of the Continental aristocracy are, even at the present day, 
often affected by that doctrine. Let me therefore exemplify what I have said by a 
case in point. The family of Maltitz is one of the most ancient in Germany, and may 
be called one of the most noble, in the Continental sense of the word. But as it had no 
seat and voice in the Diet, and as it consequently ranked inter nobiles minores, I shall 
here, for the sake of avoiding equivocal terms, call it a family of gentle birth. This, 
supposing its freedom to be unabridged by any vassalage, was quite enough to render 
it competent to intermarry with the very highest families of the German arist»cracy ; 
and, in fact, a marriage took place between one of its members, Elizabeth of Maltitz, 
and the Markgrave Henry of Meissen, in the year 1272. These parties had issue; and 
then it was discovered that the family of Maltitz was not quite so free as was im- 
agined; and that it owed some sort of ministerial service to the emperor. To sive the 
issue, therefore, from following the condition of their mother, a letter of emancipation 
was obtained in 1278, from Rudolph of Hapsburg, then emperor, in which he declares 
the existing and future issue of the marriage to be “as noble and free as if they had 
been born of a free mother.” The words of the original document are very remarkable : 
after reciting the circumstanees of the case, the emperor discharges the mother and 
her issue of service in these words, “Ab omni servilis seu ministerialis conditionis 
respectu de plenitudine regie potestatis eximimus, et ips»s ingenuitatis ac liberi partus 
honore et titulo perpetuo insignimus ; volentes eos sic semper in antea in ingenuorwm 
et nobilium sorte et numero recenseri, ac si de ventre libero nati essent,” &c., &c. The 
letter of emancipation may be found, at full length, in Weck’s Beschreibung der Stadt 
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into which the slave could fly from the oppressors’ contumely. This was 
the Church. But even here he did not quite escape. The free-born priests 
appear to have regarded him as an inferior being, whom no consecration 
could purify or render worthy of officiating at the same altars as them- 
selves. So strong was this feeling, that some of the more important of the 
religious foundations admitted to their fraternity only such as were free. 

In this we may see the origin of the noble Chapters of Germany. 

Time went on. Many slaves had been emancipated. Many had run 
away from their masters into neighbouring cities, and obtained their civic 
rights and the sort of freedom which was the consequence of such an 
acquisition. These were called by the laws of the time Jiberti and gefreite, 
(that is to say, freed-men,) to distinguish them from the Jiberi, or free-men®. 

As may be supposed, the parties exposed to a distinction so invidious 
endeavoured to escape from it, especially in the cities‘, where the bur- 
gesses, for this purpose, called themselves freigeborne and freie, that is 
to say, freeborn-men and free-men. 

The obstinately-continued usurpation of a multitude is generally success- 
ful when unopposed by a greater multitude. So it was with the burgesses ; 
for in the fourteenth century one finds them designated by the terms /reie 
and freigeborne, even in the Imperial chancery. 





Dresden, p. 159. By this one sees that the competency of a person to intermarry with 
the high nobility of the empire was ascertained by the fact of his being entitled to be 
called ingenuus ; and if he were so entitled, it does not appear to hate been necessary 
that he should have been a native of the empire. Indeed, this seems to have been 
decided, long afterwards, in the case of Prince John of Nassau-Siegen, who, in 1669, 
married Eugenie de la Serre, the daughter of a French gentleman of blood and 
ancestry, and the marriage was judicially declared valid in Sept. 1723. See Moser’s 
Staatsrecht, part xix. pp. 203—207. 

© A similar distinction obtained until recently in New South Wales, between the 
few colonists and the numerous emancipated convicts,—they were styled “free” and 
“freed,’”—and the descendants of each were, in popular phrase at least, known as 
“Sterling” and “Currency.” With the cessation of transportation, these class dis- 
tinctions are dying out, and even while they existed in full force, the convicts, whether 
with tickets-of-leave or without, made themselves some amends by pertinaciously 
refusing that appellation, and in intercourse with everybody except the police, insisting 
on being styled “the Government people.” Intending purchasers of land are known 
to have gained “ample measure” by humouring this fancy of the Crown surveyor’s 
field gangs. 

f It seems generally admitted that when Henry the Fowler founded the German 
cities, he induced some of the free races to settle there. Others afterwards followed 
their example, and as a reward for uniting themselves with the communities, received 
offices of magistracy. These were afterwards called patricians, and their posterity 
claimed the right of ranking themselves with the other free families of the empire. 
But the latter regarded them as willing participators in the condition of enfranchised 
slaves, had an utter contempt for them, refused to receive them at tournaments, 
and even in 1754, when M. de Pfeffel wrote his Abregé de l’ Histoire d Allemagne, 
refused to recognise their claim. See that work, p. 76. 
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This naturally tended to confound the descendants of the originally free 
families with those of the emancipated slaves, and placed the former in a 
false position ; for it mixed them up, nominally, with their inferiors. It 
also enabled the emancipated slave and his issue to pretend that, in his 
capacity of freeman, he was qualified to enter the Chapters, from which 
slaves were excluded. We must not, therefore, be surprised to find in 
ancient charters and books of jurisprudence technical terms such as 
semperliberi &, liberi puri, immerfreie, villigfreie, and the like, employed 
to distinguish those races who were free from the beginning. But this 
was not all. To save themselves from commixture with those of a slavish 
origin, the militares and free families of the second class took the appella- 
tive of those of the first, i.e. adelige or nobiles ; and those of the first class, 
to save their rank, called themselves erlauche, or illustres® : so that in the 
fourteenth century we find ‘illustrious’ to be the distinguishing epithet of 
the peerage or nobility with hereditary seat and voice in the Diet, (called 
in the law-books hoheadel and nobiles majores,) adelige to be that of such 
as had no parliamentary privilege, and were termed in the books nieder- 
adel or nobiles minores, and freie, the old-fashioned distinguishing epithet 
of the most ancient and noble races, conceded to the burgesses and en- 
franchised peasants. 

We have been the more particular in stating these facts, because they 
are not only elucidatory of my subject, but because they appear to have 
escaped the notice of every English author who has treated on the state 
of the ancient empire. 

Long before this change became established, the Chapters had altered 
their ancient statutes. Formerly it was sufficient that the candidate 
should be a freeman, because the word then meant a man whose an- 
cestors had always been free. Now, however, that the signification of 
the word had been altered, they required more. A rule was made that 
no man should be admitted to their body who could not prove himself to 
be descended from four grand-parents each of whom was of free race. 
The proof of this was the production of their family armorial bearings ; 
for, during some centuries after the introduction of heraldry into Ger- 
many, none but those families who belonged at least to the Equestrian 








8 The term semperliberi, or semperfreie, as it is called in German, is usually applied 
to the families who had formerly seat and voice in the Diet. But the correctness of 
this application may be doubted ; because there were some of them, like that of Fugger 
of Augsburg, who were sprung from ennobled plebeians, whereas many families of the 
Equestrian order were free from the bi ginning. 

* See Dantz, Privat-Recht, vol. iii. p. 212. The time when this change took place 
has never been precisely ascertained; but it is thought to have happened about the 
end of the fourteenth century, probably soon after the cities acquired the right of 
calling themselves free cities, which seems to have been about the year 1356. See 
Pfeffel’s Abregé de l Histoire d Allemagne, p. 297. 
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order had the privilege of wearing arms‘: and this was called proving 
four quarters. . 

It need scarcely be said that when the free families of the second class 
assumed the epithet nobilis, these Chapters did not neglect to apply it to 
themselves in their corporate capacities; so that afterwards it became 
commonly understood that no man could be a canon of Treves, Mayence, 
Cologne, and other similar establishments, unless he were a nobleman of 
four quarters; that is to say, what the French called gentilhomme de non 
et d'armes, and what we called a gentleman of blood and ancestry *. 

But even this precaution did not preserve the Chapters immaculate, The 
emperors had in the meantime found out a way of making people noble by 
diploma or bull. These, as may be easily imagined, were at first laughed 
to scorn by the Equestrian order; but their nobility was nevertheless held 
to be good, although inferior to that of the ancient races derived from their 
original freedom. It could not, indeed, qualify the possessor for admission 
into the noble Chapters; but it led to a mode for facilitating the admission 
of his children. If, for instance, a new made noble married a woman of 
ancient race, (or vice versa,) the issue of the marriage would be entitled to 
three escutcheons, viz. that of the newly ennobled parent, and those of the 
father and mother of the parent of ancient family. In such a case the 
emperor claimed the privilege of completing the qualification by granting 
to a meritorious candidate the fourth escutcheon, which was wanting to 
make up the requisite number. This of course led to abuses; and the 
Chapters, therefore, raised a new barrier, by declaring that no one should 
be received into their fraternity who could not prove sixteen quarters, 
that is to say, a descent during four generations from ancestors each of 
which was on both sides, paternal and maternal, of ancient and free race. 

It was at a period when this qualification was most strictly insisted on, 
that Martin Luther came before the world, and with him the Reformation. 
Amongst some theses which he published, at the commencement of his 
quarrel with Albert de Magdeburg, Archbishop of Mayence, was one (at 
least so the story goes) which started a singular question for discussion, 
namely, whether Jesus Christ, at His second advent, could be received as 
canon of a noble Chapter in case He should offer Himself as a candidate for 
that honour. The question is said to have excited great interest amongst 





' See Wappenbelustigung, von S. W. Otter, stiick vii. p. 7, ed. Augsburg, 1761. 

* According to the old authorities, a gentleman of blood and ancestry in England 
needed nothing but simple freedom on his maternal side,—that is to say, his mother 
might have been the daughter of a yeoman or free burgess. But Mr. Fosbroke says, 
that about the time of Queen Elizabeth his mother and grandmother were required 
to be gentlefolks as well as his father and grandfather. See Arch., vol. i. p. 863. 
Perhaps he may mean the gentleman of blood and ancestry who was qualified to be 
a knight of the Garter or of the British Language of the Order of Malta; for both of 
these institutions required their members to be able to prove four quarters. 
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the privileged orders, and to have travelled even to Spain, where it led to 
another, viz. whether the Virgin Mary could be received into community 
with the Orders reserved for ladies of gentle birth. The point was, ac- 
cording to report, seriously mooted amongst the noble sisterhood, and a 
doubtful judgment given rather unfavourable to the Virgin. The canons 
of the German Chapters, however, arranged their affair in another manner. 
A sort of gordian knot had been presented to them; and feeling them- 
selves, perhaps, unable to untie it, they cut it asunder by assigning to 
our Saviour a regular escutcheon of sixteen quarters. Escutcheons of this 
kind were formerly to be found hanging in most of the cathedrals whose 
Chapters required gentilitial qualifications. But to give the Messiah an 
escutcheon was not enough. They gave Him f¢i¢les also; and these were 
not the least extraordinary part of their beneficence, as will be seen by any 
one who reads the enumeration of honours standing at the foot of the 





heraldic drawing which accompanies the present paper. It is so curious 
that I here repeat the original, with a literal translation at its side :— 


TITEL CHRISTI. 


Der Almaechtige unueberwindliche Herr, 
Herr Jesus Christus, von Ewigkeit, her- 
gekroenter Keyser der Himmlischen Herr- 
scharren, Erwaehlter und Unsterblicher 
Koenig des ganzen Erdbodens, des H. 
Reichs einiger Hoher Priester, Ertzbischoff 
der Seelen, Churtiirst der Wahrheit, Er- 
zherzog des Lebens, Herzog der Ehren, 
Fiirst aus Juda, Koenig zu Zion, Herzog 
zu Bethlehem, Landgraf zu Galilea, Graf 
zu Jerusalem, Treiherr von Nazareth, 
Ritter der Himmlischen Pforten, Herr 
der Gerechtigkeit und Herrlichkeit, ein 
Pileger der Wittwen tind Waisen, Richter 
der Lebendigen tind der Toden, unser 
allergnaedigster iind getreiiester Schiitz, 
Herr, ind Gott. 


THE TITLES OF CHRIST. 


The Almighty vunconquerable Lord, 
Lord Jesus Christ, from and to eternity, 
the crowned Emperor of the Heavenly 
Hosts, Chosen and Immortal King of the 
whole Earth, Sole High-priest of the Holy 
Realm, Archbishop of Souls, Elector of 
Truth, Archduke of Life, Duke of Honour, 
Prince of Judah, King of Zion, Duke of 
Bethlehem, Landgrave of Galilee, Count 
of Jerusalem, Baron of Nazareth, Knight 
of the Heavenly Gates, Lord of Justice 
and Glory, a Cherisher of Widows and 
Orphans, Judge of the Living and the 
Dead, and our most gracious and most 
true Protector, Lord, and God. 


The only thing worthy of remark in the arrangement of the insignia is 


the escutcheon at the centre, which the Germans call herschild. This 
generally contains the primitive bearings! of the family to which the 
quarterings belung; and is not, like our escutcheon of pretence, a sub- 
sequent inheritance. The charges of the quarterings will, for the most 
part, be easily recognised. 





' Often when a family was split into branches by the division of estates, each branch 
assumed arms attached to some herrschaft or manor after which it called itself, bearing 
the original family shield in the centre of the new escutcheon. 
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No. 

1™ is the cock which warned St. Peter. 

2, the jug which held the water changed 
by Jesus into wine. 

8, the thirty pieces of silver for which 
He was betrayed. 

4, the chalice used at the Last Supper. 

5, the inscription over the cross. 

6, 7, the wonnded hands of Christ. 

8, the hand which smote Him, traditionally 
reported to have been withered from 
that time. 


Roman Monumental Tablet. 
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No. 
He is said to have been sought after 
by His betrayer. 

138, the crown of thorns and hyssop. 

14, the instrument with which the nails 

were arranged at the cross. 

15, the holy sepulchre. 

16, the globe,—an emblem of supremacy. 

17, the dice with which they played for 

His garments. 
18, the handkerchief of St. Veronica. 
19, three of the nails used at the cruci- 





9, the garment of Christ. fixion. 
10, 11, His wounded feet. 20, the shield of descent, or primitive 
12, a lanthorn, probably that with which bearings. 


The escutcheon is surmounted by three helmets bearing the crowns of 
an emperor, a marquess, and a count. Over that in the centre are set, 
a banner, the lance with which Christ was pierced in the side, and the 
sponge from which He drank vinegar on the cross. Over the other helmets 
are emblems of His crucifixion and flagellation. 

We laugh at these matters now, but they were once perfectly consistent 
with the “spirit of the age.” 





ROMAN MONUMENTAL TABLET. 


Some workmen engaged in making excavations on the Quai des Etroits, at 
Lyons, have recently found a monumental tablet with the following inscription 
in well-formed characters of the second century:—D. M. ET MEMORIZ ATERNA 
VaLert VALLONIS FRATRI(S) MARINI QUONDAM D.c. JvuLius FirMInus D.c. 
LUG. QUESTOR AMICO INCOMPARABILI DE SE BENE MERENTI DE SUO PONENDUM 
CURAVIT ET SUB ASCIA DEDICAVIT.—“*To the divine Manes, and the eternal 
memory of Valerus Vallo, a fellow mariner, formerly decurion of Lyons. Julius 
Firminus, decurion, questor of Lyons, has caused to be erected and consecrated, 
under the axe, at his expense, this monument to his incomparable friend and 
benefactor.” An urn was also found containing the ashes of the departed, but it 
was broken. The stone has been presented to the Museum of Lyons by the owner 
of the ground where it was discovered. 





™ This was the explanation of the bearings given to me by the possessor of the 
original painting. On remarking that there were twenty quarterings, and asking him 
why the requisite number was thus exceeded, he replied, that perhaps it was to shew 
that there were enough and to spare, and that it was not unusual for persons whose 
families were rich in quarterings to give in more than necessary. But it has since 
occurred to me that the feet and hands in Nos. 6, 7, 10, and 11, may be merely ap- 
pendages to the shield in the centre ; and if so, we must. deduct four from the twenty 
compartments, and then there will remain just sixteen, the required number. 
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THE SEA-BOARD AND THE DOWN. 


Few things are more pleasant than a visit to an old college friend, say 
an Oxford M.A. of thirty years’ standing, who, after wandering far and 
wide, has settled down in a quiet country living, where he is “ endeavouring 
in a straightforward way, after the teaching of the Church, to do good,” 
and where happily he is receiving on all hands kindness and courtesy in 
return. Let the living be in a district with the sea on the one hand, and 
healthy open downs on the other, and the incumbent a man who, from 
natural taste and acquired learning, is quite competent to tell us all that we 
may desire to know, whether we inquire of the history of the district in 
past days or its condition at the present—an “ old man eloquent,” whose 
memory is a storehouse of wit and wisdom gathered from many quarters, 
some familiar, but more recondite—and we know no better occupation 
than to listen to him. Few of us may have such a friend in fact, but in 
fancy we all may have him if we are wise enough to turn to the two 
charming volumes mentioned at the head of this paper. 

In the present day, when low-priced vilely printed books—the outward 
aspect a true indication of the inside worthlessness—bid fair to engross 
the attention of the “reading public,” and by lowering the standard of 
taste, to render the production of works fit for a gentleman’s library im- 
possible, it is quite a godsend to light on two such volumes as these. Let 
the reader picture to himself a small quarto, printed with antique type, 
with border lines to the pages which inclose quaint marginal notes—head- 
pieces and tail-pieces such as Mr. William Caslon used to produce a cen- 
tury ago—a rubricated title, and some exquisite wood engravings—and 
then, the matter of the work, at once learned, witty, and gentlemanly— 
though “very plain truths are expressed in very plain words.” Indeed it 
seems to be our author’s delight— 

“To pour out all his soul as plain 
As downright Shippon or as old Montaigne ;” 
but this frankness charms us, even in cases where we do not quite agree 
with him. Then how agreeable it is to be in a manner introduced not 
only to his parish, but to all his old friends and his family—in the margin 
he does not disdain to record the names of trusty servants, and we learn 
in the text all about his children and his grandchildren—his daughters and 
his sons—one of the latter “a brave artillery officer in Oude”—his arm- 
chair, and who gave it to him—his rheumatism—his farmers and his cot- 





* “The Sea-board and the Down; or, My Parish in the South. By An Old Vicar, 
&e., &e., &e.” 2 vols. (London: Rivingtons.) 
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tagers—smugglers, poachers, et hoc genus homne ; something too is said 
about his wife, and, with the quotation, “‘ A prudent wife is from the Lord,” 
she is made to help the parish doctor with a few hints on nursing. These 
things are put down in an easy conversational way, ‘“‘in the shape of 
a dialogue with a very old friend, after the manner of Cicero’s Tusculan 
Disputations and other works,” and especially remarkable are they for the 
kindly tone in which the Old Vicar ever speaks of his humble unlearned 
neighbours. He has travelled in many lands, and has studied men as well 
as books, and though his innumerable quotations shew him to be a walking 
library, he is perpetually pointing out that book learning is not everything; 
and that sound common sense, shrewdness, and high principle may be found 
in cases where there is little of the clap-trap “’rithmetic, reading, and 
’riting”’ which is at present so popular. 

The author of these volumes is the Rev. John Wood Warter, B.D., 
Vicar of West Tarring, with Heene and Durrington. His parish contains 
about 1000 inhabitants, and is with its neighbourhood connected with some 
celebrated names, as Thomas 4 Becket, and Selden. Its history and an- 
tiquities he made known to the world several years ago, and he has 
a justifiable pride in now stating that the restoration of his parish “ cathe- 
dral”—a noble Edwardian structure—has been accomplished at a cost of 
£3000, some part of which was raised by the exercise of his pen on “ The 
Parochial Antiquities of West Tarring.” Many other improvements have 
been effected in the course of his six and twenty years’ incumbency; smug- 
gling and poaching have pretty well become extinct, and regular habits, 
and order and cleanliness now reign. How much of this happy change is 
due to his own exertions, the Old Vicar is too modest to tell us in direct 
terms, but still we are not left long in doubt. Words and hints, though 
purposely vague, here and there occur, which enable us to pronounce with- 
out hesitation that he is a man of active benevolence and genuine piety, 
and that witty and wise as he is, it may be said of him, as it was said 
of an eminent philosopher of our time, that ‘“‘ his head is the worst part 
about him.” 

Our Old Vicar’s book consists of six and thirty chapters, and, as he says, 
their headings will shew, pretty much, the intent of his volumes. These 
headings clearly indicate the topics he touches on, and an extract or two 
will give a fair idea of how he treats them. An Introductory Chapter 
makes some hard hits at popularity-mongers, and gives various sufficient 
reasons for undertaking a record of parochial experiences. Then we have 
a description of the locality, next of the habits of the people, with remarks 
alike kind and wise on the subject, and anecdotes of the “ dangerous 
classes,” the smugglers and poachers, who are let down easily, and who 
appear to have been, in the eyes of the Old Vicar at least, not irredeemably 
bad. Next come observations on the shrewd common sense of the people, 


who, much as they may want learning, are not destitute of intelligence, 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIX. 3x* 
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though this, for lack of good direction, is apt to degenerate into low cun- 
ning. Hence the necessity for labours in season and out of season to raise 
the standard of principle. Moral and religious principles are in the eyes of 
all wise men inseparable, and our author earnestly advocates, if not with 
all the power of “S. G. 0.,” at least with equal sincerity and heartiness, 
all measures that may increase the self-respect of the labouring man. He 
justly views the miserable dwellings of the poor as one great cause alike of 
sickness and of immorality; he works away con amore on the old theme, 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” and thus comes to his main theme, the 
country parson’s every-day life, and the sacredness of his calling. We 
have had this treated of long ago, as but few have treated it since, by 
George Herbert, but the lapse of more than two centuries has brought 
about some change in the mode of looking even at these subjects, and our 
Old Vicar, on examination, will be found to have much to say that is worth 
hearing on points that the good incumbent of Bemerton has left unno- 
ticed. Not that he has a less appreciation than Herbert of the need of 
“all knowledge”’ to the parson, or that he questions his assertion, ‘“ The 
country parson condescends even to the knowledge of tillage and pasturage, 
and makes great use of them in teaching’’—on the contrary, he prints the 
passage among others for a motto, and he maintains that, mainly as he 
possesses or lacks such knowledge will be his weight on vestry and his 
casual every-day influence—and he proves that he himself possesses it by 
dialogues with his farmers. He shews also a true appreciation of a rustic 
audience when he warns his brethren that they have a quick sense of the 
ridiculous, and that this is ‘‘a matter to be much minded in preaching.” 
Then he passes on to “ stories from his parish, and others, picked up by 
the wayside,” many of them curious enough. The country churchyard, 
and all its hallowed associations, employ the pen of our Old Vicar to some 
purpose, and many are the beautiful passages that we might cite, and would 
cite, but they are so skilfully worked up with all that precedes and follows 
that they cannot be detached without injury. The progress of education, 
and particularly the humanizing effects of music, and the necessity for 
increasing the rational enjoyments of the poor—the great allowance to be 
made for their ignorance and superstition, and deep-rooted prejudices— 
the need of parochial libraries, and the necessity of placing in them works 
of an entertaining as well as others of a serious character—all these topics 
are admirably handled. And then we come to two outspoken chapters, on 
“The Church of our Forefathers,” and on “ The Episcopate as it was, and 
the Episcopate as it is,” both well worthy of serious consideration. 

We will endeavour to justify the high character that we have given of 
this work, by quoting a few passages; though this is hardly doing justice 
to our author, for our choice must be guided not by the fact that they are 
the best that could be cited, but that they are more easily detached from 
the context than some others that we possibly admire more. 
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Let us first take an illustration of the helpless position of the town clergy- 
man suddenly dropped among an agricultural population :— 


“It is early days in the year yet, the Spring not come, but & kindly time. That 
magnificent field adjoining the Church has, this season, a Jarger proportion of wheat 
on it than usual, and, with all nature smiling around, what a feast is it to the eye! 
Just at the turn, where the paths branch off, the Parson stumbles upon his two chief 
Farmers, Charles Allworthy and John Thorogood. Like himself they are admiring 
the goodly prospect. Kindly men were the both of them,—good to their labourers, 
good to the poor, setting a goodly example to all around ;— industrious as any Farmers 
in the county,—keen, quick, intelligent, and as upright as they were punctual. ‘Good- 
morning—good-morning !’ was the very hearty greeting ; and soon, as with one voice, 
both said, ‘ Ain’t things looking well ?’ ‘I was afraid, at first,’ said Allworthy, ‘that 
the wheat would have been somewhat root-fallen,—but I was mistaken,—see how well 
it begins to tiller!’ To which John Thorogood replied—(John was never known to 
grumble in the whole course of his life, —‘I said it would all come right, neighbour ; 
—but mind, this field will never bear over-dressing,—as sure as you over-dress, so sure 
will your wheat be down! You just ask our Vicar now ;’—and the Vicar accordingly, 
who lived on pleasant, easy terms with his people, was appealed to. He replied, ‘Old 
Cutler,’—(a grand old Farmer of the old school,—one of nature’s gentlemen, who made 
a bow like a prince, and had died a few years before at the age of fourscore and five, 
universally regretted and lamented,) ‘Old Cutler always said the same thing, but he 
was used to add, A laid crop never broke the Farmer. ‘Very true, very true,’ replied 
John, ‘I have heard him say it a hundred times, but it is better to see the corn stand 
up well, like soldiers in their ranks,—and it is easier for us, and for the reapers.’ : 

“ Just at this time we came to a division of the field where a crop of Peas stood the 
year before, and all at once Allworthy burst out into one of his pleasant laughs, ex- 
claiming with unmistakeable fun in his eye, ‘ Never shall forget, never!’ ‘ What’s up 
now ?’ said my friend John. ‘I told Parson before, he knows all about it.’ ‘About 
the dolphin, eh ?’ said the Vicar. ‘ Just so,’ replied Allworthy. And then he told his 
neighbour how last year when the dolphin had attacked the crop, and he was talking 
about it to old Charles Killdock as they stood on the path, a stranger was passing by 
and was struck by the word dolphin, and asked, ‘ How can a dolphin attack peas,— 
surely a dolphin is a fish ?’—‘I thought,’ continued Goodenough, ‘that old Charles 
must have burst with laughter,—and I had much ado to contain myself whilst I ex- 
plained to him how that a dolphin was an insect, and a very troublesome one.’ And 
then turning to me he said, ‘ He was dressed in black, and looked like a Clergyman,— 
but he was no naturalist, like you are, and didn’t know much of country matters.’ 
Upon which he burst into his joyous laugh again, adding merrily, that ‘he was glad he 
did not live ina town. He liked to hear the cocks crow and the crickets chirp.’ ”— 
(Vol. i. pp. 276 —278.) 


It will be seen that our author is discursive, but he evidently speaks out 
of the fulness of his heart, and he writes, not because he would make 
a book, but because he has something to say. 

Another extract shall be from the Old Vicar’s wayside stories. By way 
of preface we may remark that he has good store of tales of wanderers of 





> “The Dolphin is an insect that attacks Beans and Peas,—a species of plant-louse 
well known to Agriculturists. See Kirby and Spence, p. 96, Reprint. The anecdote 
here recorded is literally true, and it all took place, as recorded, in this field. The 
parties only were different.” 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIX. 3z 
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all classes. We should think that the description of the good pastor in the 
“ Deserted Village” would apply to him :— 


“ His house was known to all the vagrant train— 
He chid their wanderings but relieved their pain.” 


“The Old Vicary had a great horror of begging as a profession, and though he coun- 
tenanced many an old gaberlunzie man, contrary to his professed principles, yet was he 
resolute on the whole in resisting tramps,—for which they chalked his door well with 
their private marks, according to their custom. 

“ He used to tell how a dear old Friend of his was infinitely amused with a sharp 
lad he met not far from Bishop’s Castle, many years ago. He and a brother sportsman 
were returning from a fishing or shooting expedition, I forget which, when, at the 
bottom of a steep bill, they overtook a sharp-looking lad, with a short bit of a pipe in 
his mouth. He at once slipped the cutty pipe into a side pocket, (thinking they had not 
observed it,) and began to beg. The hill, as I said, was a steep one, and gave time for 
a conversation something of this sort. ‘A bad trade yours, my boy, I should think.’ 
* Very bad, Sir, specially in bad weather, sometimes we’re half clemmed,’ a provincialism 
for starved. Now the Vicar’s old Friend, who had fed on soupe maigre and chickens’ 
claws for a month in a French prison during the war with old Bony, saw no signs of 
starvation on the lad’s face, and he observed moreover a sly twinkle in his eye, and that 
he pursed up his mouth in a way that was any thing but melancholious. So he thought 
he should like to get out of him what his average earnings as a tramp might be, and 
being a person of great shrewdness and good-nature combined, he felt his way by 
_ Saying, ‘Tobacco must cost something,—and the shorter the pipe the quicker the 
draught.’ The lad pretended not to understand, on which, observing the side pocket 
smouldering, he added, ‘and clothes too, if you can afford to let them burn in that 
way.’ As quick as thought the lad pressed his hand to his side, and put out the snuff 
in haste, saying, ‘ Thankee, Sir!’ ‘Come, come, my boy, things are not so bad with 
you as you would make out, and you might be better employed than as a ready money 
customer on the road,—but I don’t want to be hard with you, and as I have done you 
a good turn you may do me one. If you'll tell us what you contrive to make in 
a week, here’s a shilling for you.’ At first there was a slight hesitation,—there’s 
honour among thieves, and he didn’t like to peach,—that was the term he used. At 
last he replied, in his sharp natural way, ‘I sees you’re gentlemen, and wouldn’t take 
any advantage of a poor cove,—so I'll just tell you how it is. Times is, as I said, 
sometimes very bad, but I allus considers the day as xo go, on which I do not contrive, 
one way or another, to pick up half-a-crown or so. And then I ain’t allus an asker, 
(as some of our people call themselves,) but when haying is going on, I can lend 
a hand,—or indeed at most other sorts a work.’ ‘Thank you, my boy, for your 
information, and here’s the shilling I promised you. I shall turn it to account as 
a Magistrate, and I recommend you by all means to take to a more regular and 
respectable way of living.’ The boy’s look almost said, 


jh “*There’s something in me that reproved my fault ;’ 
but, the chances are, he held to his own way of living, for when the Vicar’s Friend and 
his companion turned round to look at him, he was smoking his short pipe with an 
earnestness which would have supplied an illustration for Knickerbocker’s Account of 
All’s Well that New York. Certainly he was in no plight to say, with Paroles, ‘I am 
= bey a man, sir, muddied in fortune’s moat, and smell somewhat strong of 
"her strong displeasure.’ Fortune had not cruelly scratched him! 

“No doubt there are plenty of tramps who are very badly off and suffer much,—but 
begging as a trade, the old Vicar said, was derogatory to all good principle, and led to 
deceit, and lying, and evil practices of all sorts. Numbers of stories he had picked up 
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on this subject by the wayside, and once, he said, (will you believe it?) an impudent 
Scotch beggar answered me almost in a paraphrase of Burns’ Death and Dr. Hornbook :— 
‘ Folk maun do something for their bread, 
And sae maun death.’ 
And upon another occasion, when I thought it necessary to address a regular old cam- 
paigner, who haunted the Parish, in somewhat severer words,—‘ Tramp, indeed, Tramp 
do you call me? What would you have a body do, would you have a body fly ?’—and 
off she.bustled, 


‘With such haste, asnew — Chamberlayne's 
Shorn meadows, when approaching storms are nigh, Pharonnida, 
Tir’d labourers huddle up.’ ”—(Vol. ii. pp. 183—17.) Book if. p. 104. 


One of the Old Vicar’s parish experiences relates to Giles Duffer, a noted 
poacher, “ who was said to have killed the last dotterel on Storrington 
downs.” He shot a man in a night affray, and was obliged to flee the 
country; his dog he left behind him, and it furnishes a pleasant chapter in 
animal biography :— 

“ My old Friend told me what an extraordinary dog it was that belonged to this un- 
fortunate man,—fierce as a lion, or gentle as a lamb, as it might be,—neither pointer, 
setter, lurcher, spaniel, nor terrier,—but so strongly built, and so sagacious,—so 
prudent, (if I may use it of a dog who syllogizes only, and cannot reason,) bat without 
the slightest dash of the coward in him,—as to manage a whole pack, or all the dogs 
in a street. ‘In fact,’ he used to add, ‘ he was diplomatist and warrior together ; and 
I never think of the knowing creature without calling to mind what Luther, in his 
Table Talk, says of a dog he saw at Lintz in Austria. “He was taught,” gee Reprint, 
says the great Reformer, “to go with a hand basket to the butcher’s sham- xii. p. 66- 
bles for meat; when other dogs came about him, and sought to take the meat out of 
the basket, he set it down, and fought lustily with them; but when he saw they were 
too strong for him, he himself would snatch out the first piece of meat, lest he should 
lose all.” ? 

“Our Trap,’ interposed Nelly, to whom I told these stories, ‘had something in him 
of both these dogs. Don’t you remember how the Butcher used to try and bribe him 
by bits of meat, and how he eat them, and then flew at the Butcher for robbing his 
master,—and how he sought all the dogs in the country, and how he explained to all 
the dogs in Worthing that the great wolf.dog that a Mr. T. had was a coward, by 
rolling him over in the street and beating him ;—and how, for all this, he used to go 
up to the school, and sit amongst the children waiting at the door, and talk to them 
with his eyes,—and then how he would go with you round the classes to examine the 
children, till it became so ridiculous that you were obliged to exclude him, upon which 
he got up outside on the window-sills and took his part in the proceeding, displaying 
as much knowledge as one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, who, in general, know nothing 
about country children, but only frighten them, which Trap—a very wise dog was 
Trap !—never did?’ Upon this I told her how once in Sutherlandshire Trap pulled 
down a royal stag, which two deer-hounds were afraid to do,—possibly, by the way, 
showing more instinct, for the deer was wounded, and, 

‘ Inforced flight is no disgrace, such flyers fight againe,’— England, ay 
how, one day, when his master was ill, and could not go out with his party deer-stalking, 
Trap thought he wasn't very well, and so stopped at home with his master, but finding 
it dull, and getting rather hungry, he started to forage for himself,—and how his 
master from the window saw him drag a shoulder of venison up the garden, and bury 
it, and then, having sniffed round and round the way the wind blew, and having found 
that he could wind it, took it up again and buried it deeper, and then finding that he 
himself could not detect it, came at once to the conclusion that the other dogs, when 
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they came home, would not be able to do so. There never was such a dog as Trap! 
He used to fight all the dogs round till it was quite clear he was master. ‘ Nothing 
ever beat him,’ said Uncle Edward, ‘ but one old sow, and she used to run open-mouthed 
at him, grunting like a wild boar in a jungle !’”—(Vol. ii. pp. 98—100.) 

One more extract, and we have done. For deep practical wisdom we 
recollect nothing finer than the following passage from the chapter on 
‘The Necessity of Increasing the Rational Enjoyments of the Poor :”— 

“Say what we may of the Anglo-Saxon times, of Norman strongholds, of serfdom, 
and of vassalage,—and in these days of liberty we can hardly realize what those times 
were,—the people of those days did nevertheless contrive to enjoy themselves vastly, 
and there was great freedom of manner and speech between master and man. In 
“The funda- Saxon times the Eadelman, and the Miller and his Knave, and the 
Geateemer people of the Vale, all knew each other thoroughly. A roguish person 
oo Dagens oo sometimes was a Saxon King, and his Theyns were rougher still; but 
xivth century if they had not looked to their dependants, their Thanelands would 
Seen Tne ave done them little good. The Miller would most certainly have 
Domesday of been drowned in his dam, and there would have been no grist, if he and 
yet bbe his Knave and the Eadelman had set their heads together to curtail the 
Hale, p.cvii. sports of the village green. 

“The lordly Norman again, in his turn, was rude and cruel, burly and outrageous, 
and his Baronial Keep had deep dungeons, with rings, and hooks, and chains there, 
pe a —but he too would never have held his ground, not even by force of 
long-beards arms, if he had not humoured his serfs and vassals,—if in the courtyard 
Sota he had prohibited tilting, or hawking on the hill side, or jollity in the 
Set eatch, hall. As long as such rough liberty was to be had it was a small thing 
the hail, Where to sit ‘ below the salt *.’ Like children at the side table of a great feast, 
ry wag they that did so only enjoyed themselves the more. The different ac- 

counts of Henry the Second’s banquetting hall, as has been observed be- 
fore, contain a full illustration of what is here alluded to. Depend upon it, Arundel’s 
water-bailiff had had few swans on the swan-hopping4 day, and there had been few 
fish left in the Swanbourne Lake, if the retainers of the Castle had not had their 
I beg toreeord sports. Thousand, thousand pities, that the Old Mill, as I remember 
eee it, was done away! The Mill and the Swanbourne Lake together were 
Mr. Martin unmatchable for beauty! The oldest Baron in the oldest days of that 
Constable. old Castle never committed a crueller act ! 

“Our forefathers, perhaps, were over much given to noisy sports and 
games,—to wakes and vigils,—Scot-ales, filct-ales, church-ales, and litch- 
quandoque nles,—hunting, and shooting, and fishing,—and, in short, to all the bois- 
Femtoase terous and exciting amusements of a not highly educated people. But, 

letale.” mind and body work together, and we their sons—many of us at least— 
117. Ed.'1569. have not thought enough of this, more especially as regards the relaxa- 
tions of the poor.” —(Vol. ii. pp. 393—396.) 

We have no room for further selections, neither is there need for it. 
We advise all our readers to peruse the book at their leisure, and if their 
tastes are at all like ours, they will deem neither their time nor their money 


ill bestowed. 


* “A well-known expression. Men, as they lost caste, brought the indignity upon 
themselves. A well-earned salary has no real indignity in itself. 

¢ «“*A corruption,’ Mr. Tierney says, ‘of the term swan-upping, which signifies the 
taking up of the swans or cygnets, for the purpose of marking them.’ History of 
Arundel, Vol. ii, 723.” 
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PFAHLBAUTEN; OR, THE ANCIENT LAKE-DWELLINGS 
OF SWITZERLAND ®*. 


Tue Pfahlbauten, habitations lacustres, or ancient lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland, is a term with which our archeological readers may be as- 
sumed to be tolerably ‘conversant. To the general reader we fear the term 
remains a dead letter, and yet it represents a subject full of general interest 
and importance. 

Some idea of pfahlbauten will, we trust, be gathered from the brief 
notice we now give of the researches on this subject, made by the Swiss 
archeologists, than whom there exists no body of men more earnest of 
purpose, or better versed in their science. To the judgment of Dr. F. 
Keller, of Zurich, we owe the discovery of these most ancient abodes of 
men, and to his unwearied energy we are further indebted for a scientific 
record of the subsequent researches of later adventurers. 

What, then, are pfahlbauten ? It is but a simple German word, mean- 
ing ‘ pile-buildings,’ that is, ancient dwelling-places once standing in the 
lakes of Switzerland on a substruction of piles, the remains of which endure 
to this day. But how vast a portion of time, as we count time, is involved 
in this one short word! It carries us back thousands of years, to a period 
when history is a blank, when the pfahlbauten dwellers, ignorant of metals, 
though not unskilled in the arts of life, felled their trees, tilled the ground, 
and followed a dangerous chase with simple implements of flint and stone. 
Who these men may have been we know not :— 

“They were, then were not; they had lived and died, 
No trace, no record of their date remaining.” 

Modern geologico-archeological discoveries have warned us that man’s 
existence in this planet may be of higher antiquity than is usually supposed, 
and that we may have erred in our interpretation of our only record on the 
subject. Possibly the pfahlbauten dwellers were of that great primeval 
race that, spreading from East to West, has left us such noble stone- 





* Die Keltischen Pfahibauten in den Schweizerseen, von Dr. F. Keller; Ziirich, 
1854. Die Pfahlbauten, 2nd Part, 1858, Ibid., 3rd Part, 1860.—Die Pfahl- 
baualterthiimer von Moosseedorf, von A. Jahn, und J, Uhlmann; Bern. 1857.—Habi- 
tations Lacustres de la Suisse, par F. Troyon.—Statistique des Antiquités de la Suisse 
Occidentale, 8¢ Article, par F. Troyon.—Wilde’s “Catalogue of Antiquities in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy,” 1857.—Chronik der niedrigsten Wasserstande 
des Rheins, vom Jahre 70 n. Chr. Geb. bis 1858, von Dr. J. Wittman; Mainz, 1859. 
—“On Lake-Dwellings of the Early Periods,’ by W. M. Wylie, in Archaologia, 
vol. xxxviii.— Untersuchung der Thierreste aus den Pfahlbauten der Schweitz, von 
Dr. Riitimeyer ; Ziirich, 1860.—Etudes Géologico-Archéologiques en Danemark et en 
Suisse, par A. Morlot; Lausanne, 1860. 
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memorials of its existence, the race that looms faintly out of historic myth 
as Scythic, Pelasgic, or Iberian; and of which, as some suppose, the Lapps 
are the last effete existing remains. 

The first historic mention we have of pfahlbauten, or ‘ pile-buildings,’ 
is in Herodotus (1. v. c. 16), where we find mention of a tribe occupying 
such constructions in the centre of the Lake Prasias—probably the Lake 
Takinos, in modern Roumelia,—and, in unapproachable security, defying 
the power of Xerxes. So our subject at least commences with a degree 
of classic prestige. It is said that the Swiss antiquaries are fully resolved 
on testing the narrative of Herodotus by an active examination of Lake 
Prasias. Grave difficulties, no doubt, exist in the way of such an under- 
taking, but the obstacles must indeed be serious which the skill and per- 
severance of such adventurers could not surmount. 

In the years 1853 and 1857, the unusual lowness of the waters of the 
Rhine and the lakes of Switzerland afforded a rare opportunity for the 
investigation of their respective beds. The interesting discoveries then 
made of various antiquities in the bed of the Rhine and its confluents, as 
also of pile-buildings in the lake of Constance in 1857, are fully and very 
usefully detailed by Dr. Wittman, the able director of the Archeological 
Society of Mayence, in his chronicle of the most remarkable low-water 
periods of the Rhine. : 

In 1853, the inhabitants of Ober-Meilen, a village on the lake of Ziirich, 
availed themselves of the unusual lowness of the waters to reclaim a piece 
of land from the lake. The excavations disclosed a number of remains of 
deeply-driven piles, formed of various forest trees. In the mud around 
these piles the attentive investigation of Dr. Keller detected the remains 
which threw the first light on the nature of the discovery. There, heaped 
together, lay stone axes, and hammers, and chisels or celts with their hafts 
of horn, rude implements for crushing corn, a great variety of coarse pot- 
tery, implements of bone, lance and arrow-heads, knives, saws, &c., all of 
flint, in rich abundance, although flint is not a natural product of Switzer- 
land. Some of the smaller celts, or chisels, are formed of nephrite, a species 
of transparent jade, a stone imagined to 
be entirely peculiar to the East. The 
saws, in particular, are curious examples 
of human ingenuity under difficulties. 
They are formed of long thin flakes of 
flint, one edge of which is finely notched, 
and the other fitted into a neatly formed 
long wooden handle, the perfect pre- 
servation of which may probably be at- 
tributed to the antiseptic influence of 
the peat wherein it had so long re- Fllntsaw and Arrow-heads 
mained. A kind of bituminous cement appears to have been used for securing 
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the saw in its handle. The illustration we now give, fig. 3, taken, like all 
the others, from Dr. Keller’s drawings, is from the lake of Neuchatel, and 
presents the singularity of a handle formed from the tip of a stag’s antler. 
These saws were probably used for working horn and bone. The barbed 
arrow-head, fig. 1, from Lake Pfiaffikon, is also of flint, as well as its com- 
panion, fig. 2, which presents a useful illustration of the mode in which 
these flint arrow-heads were attached to the shaft by filaments of bark. 
This example was found some years since in a peat moor, near Ziirich, with 
its shaft in perfect preservation. 

A few copper objects occur, which would shew that this lake-dwelling 
of Meilen had perished soon after the introduction of that metal into the 
country. That it had been destroyed by fire the remains clearly proved, 
and very many of the like establishments discovered subsequently appear 
to have met with the same fate. Altogether it was satisfactorily shewn 
by this Meilen investigation that a human habitation, dating from the pre- 
historic period termed the stone-age, had existed on this spot. Deeply 
driven piles, at a short distance from the shore, had supported a platform, 
- on which stood the huts of the inhabitants, who had thus dwelt above the 
waters of the lake in security from wild beasts, and any sudden raid of 
their foes. 

Closely on this discovery followed other and very important ones, in the 
lake of Bienne, made by Col. Schwab, The Kelts, superior in arms and 
civilization, probably on their advent drove out the aboriginal pfahlbauten 
inhabitants; at the same time adopting their mode of dwelling. In some 
cases, even, the distinct strata of the remains of both races in the same 
pfahlbau would shew that the new people had adopted the very site occu- 
pied by their predecessors. Again, it is found that where a pfahlbau of 
the stone-period exists near the shore, a later one, with bronze remains, 
will frequently be found to occur considerably further in advance, in deeper 
water; as though the new-comers had found, by their own conquest, the 
necessity of further precaution. With the Kelts copper was introduced. 
Switzerland does not produce it; yet the Nidan pfahlbau, in the lake 
of Bienne, has furnished the cabinet of Col. Schwab with a rich abundance 
and variety of implements, arms, and ornaments, fished up from a watery 
depth of eight or nine feet. 

In 1856 another of these constructions was found in the little lake 
of Moosseedorf, near Berne, which has received the most careful and 
scientific examination at the hands of Herr Jahn and Dr. Uhlmann, 
This pfahlbau is still older than that of Meilen: not a trace of metal has 
been found there, and it belongs exclusively to the stone-age. It was 
rich in examples of Oriental nephrite and flint—both exotic substances— 
and the great mass of chippings left little room to doubt that the flint 
weapons had been manufactured on the spot. 

In the upper and lower lakes of Constance no fewer than from thirty 
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to forty pfahlbauten have been discovered, and in some cases with most 
important results. At Wangen, on the lower lake, a zedlous local ex- 
plorer, under the immediate supervision of Dr. Keller, has made very 
considerable research with great success. This extensive settlement at 
Wangen assumes the form of an oblong parallelogram, which Herr Lohle 
estimates at about 700 paces long by 120 broad, and that the number 
of foundation-piles amounts to some 30,000 or 40,000. 

At the other side of Switzerland the researches of MM. Forel, v. Mor- 
lot, and Troyon, have brought to light some thirty pfahlbauten in the 
lake of Geneva; and perhaps as many more have been discovered in the 
lake of Neuchatel. In this latter lake the steam-dredge, employed during 
the railway works last summer, (1859,) encountered off Concise a pfahl- 
bau of the stone-period, when a great mass of reliques of bone and stone 
was thus obtained without cost or trouble; and, being sold at cheap rates 
by the workmen, became very popular curiosities. The unfortunate 
result however was that, in consequence of the great demand for these 
antiques, a regular system of forgeries was initiated, and contrefagons, 
chiefly of bone objects, have found their way half over Europe. The 
bronze reliques from Estavayer, on the lake of Neuchatel, and especially 
the knives, are remarkable for their richness of ornamentation. We give 





Bronze Knife, from Concise, Lake of Neuchatel. 


a woodcut of a beautiful specimen from Concise, on the opposite side 
of the lake. 

Pfahlbauten have been discovered in many other lakes of Switzerland, 
but do not appear to have been yet investigated. The researches, how- 
ever, carried on in the small lakes of Pfiiffikon, near Ziirich, and of 
Wauwyl, near Lucerne, have been attended with the most interesting 
results, as illustrative of the zoology of the very early period when man- 
kind inhabited such dwellings. 

But pfahibauten remains are not confined to Switzerland alone. They 
are found in the lake of Annecy, in Savoy; in the lakes of Upper Italy ; 
in Hanover, Brandenburg, and, as it is thought, in Denmark; and present 
a striking analogy with those most curious lake-constructions of our own 
land, the Irish crannoges. In fact, when the subject becomes better known 
throughout Europe, the discoveries of such remains will not be of unfre- 
quent occurrence. The face of nature is continually changing, and must 
have changed greatly since men dwelt in pfahlbauten. Rivers have changed 
their course, lakes have been drained, or subsided into peat-morass; but 
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in their old sites pfahlbauten may be looked for, whenever the adjacent 
country is found to possess other traces of the memorials of the ‘culture 
of the stone-age. 

The number of the pfahlbaw settlements discovered, and the attentive 
examination they have undergone, remove all doubts as to the process 
of construction. A spot with a sunny aspect seems to have been chosen 
in some little bay that would in a degree shelter it from the full force of the 
waves, and any shore but one with a rocky bottom served the purpose. 
The site being decided on, the nearest trees in the adjacent forest were 
felled for piles. There seems to have been no partiality for any particular 
wood; oak, ash, fir, were indiscriminately taken—even cherry and apple- 
stems, if at hand; and it is curious to find in the lake of Pfaffikon that 
the fir-tree has lasted better than the oak. Then came the process of 
pointing the piles, which must have been a troublesome business in the 
days of stone axes. 

One would like to know how the pile-driving was managed, but driven 
the piles were, at a distance of from one to three hundred feet from the 
shore, at a depth of six or seven feet, gradually advancing into deeper 
water. They were then extended parallel with the shore till the pfahlbau 
assumed somewhat of the form of a narrow parallelogram. At Morges, 
on the lake of Geneva, the piles extend “ 1,200 feet in length, by 120 in 
width, giving a platform surface of some 18,000 feet. On this M. Troyon 
calculates that some 316 cabins may easily have stood; which, only allow- 
ing four persons to a cabin, would give a population of 1,264.” On these 
piles, driven at short intervals, was laid a platform on which stood the 
cabins, constructed, as there is good authority for believing, of wattled 
work plastered with clay. From the extraordinary number of reliques 
found it is supposed the planks of the platforms were not set close 
together, and that things were hence continually falling through; but 
there would scarcely appear need for such an hypothesis. It is clear that 
the great mass of pfahlbauten were fired, purposely or accidentally. In 
buildings so constructed fire would spread too rapidly to allow the in- 
habitants to save much of their property, which accordingly would sink to 
the bottom of the lake. Indeed, the carbonised state of many things, espe- 
cially the vegetable products, has preserved them for the examination of 
modern science. The pfahlbaw system, initiated in the stone-age, must have 
endured through that of bronze, or Keltic, till at least the introduction of 
iron, and the Roman sway in Helvetia. This would seem proved by the fact 
that several iron swords, about three feet long, with blades somewhat over 
two inches in width, and iron scabbards, which Colonel Schwab’s continued 
research has reclaimed from the lakes of Bienne and Neuchatel, are indis- 
putably of the very same type we recognise at present as Romano-British 
and Gallo-Roman, that is, of the late Roman period, when the influence 
of an alien taste becomes visible in Roman manufactures. Following such 
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a classification, therefore, we may safely term these swords from the Swiss 
lakes Helveto - Roman, 
though the Swiss anti- 
quaries, from the want 
of opportunity of com- 
parison, seem at present 
rather puzzled about 
them. The annexed cuts 
represent the upper por- 
tion, back and front, of 
one of these swords, 
from the lake of Bienne, still in its iron sheath ; and the scabbard-point of 
another from the lake of Neuchatel. The archeological reader is thus 








Upper part of Sword, and Sheath, from Moringen, Lake of Bienne 








Back part of Sword, from Moringen Scabbard Point, from Lake of Neuchatel 


enabled to institute a comparison with the examples of similar weapons as 
given in the pages of the Collectanea Antiqua, and elsewhere». Whether 
the pfahlbauten continued in use to a later period, like the crannoges of 
Ireland, can only be determined by future investigation. 

What know we of the every-day life of these ancient lake-dwellers ? 
These recent discoveries have revealed a degree of culture in the stone- 
period of these forest and mountain wilds for which we are not at all 
prepared. That they should have laid in stores of such wild fruits as the 
forest voluntarily showered upon them, as acorns, beech-mast, nuts, &c., 
we might well expect,—but not corn. Yet in the masses of carbonised 
grain discovered at Wangen, and elsewhere, Professor Oswald Heer recog- 
nises several cereals,—triticwm vulgare ; triticum dicoccon ; also hordewm 
distichon, and hordewm hexastichon. The pfahlbauten of Wangen and 
Robenhausen have also furnished abundant examples of a coarse bread 
savouring rather of bruised corn than meal. It was probably baked on 
hot stones, and covered with hot embers, just as in the Rigsmaal Saga 
“Edda drew out from the embers a bread-cake, heavy, sticky, and full of 
bran.” In the same pfahlbau, too, were stores of apples and pears cut 





> Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iii. p. 67, and iv. pp. 28, 153, pl. xvi.; Proceedings of 
the Soe. of Antiquaries, vol. ii. p. 199. 
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into halves and quarters, and dried in the sun for winter food. The custom 
holds in Switzerland to this day, and these dried apple-cuttings are sold 
by measure in the markets under the name of scnitze. From the size 
of some of this carbonised fruit it would appear that the apples must, have 
been of a cultivated kind,—so these people were acquainted to a certain 
degree not only with corn, but with fruit culture, 

Flax and hemp they certainly had, and the means of spinning it, which 
was of the last necessity for their nets. Nothing exists to shew any know- 
ledge of the art of weaving, but they contrived to manufacture a coarse 
flaxen plaited material. In addition to their other means of subsistence 
they had always the lake at command, and the great variety of fish-hooks 
discovered shews that they knew how to take full advantage of it with 
the line as well as the net. 

With the art of pottery it is abundantly clear that they were well ac- 
quainted, nor were their fabrications unpleasing, as will be seen from the 
few examples now given. Fig. 1 is a vessel from Wangen, a pfahlbau 
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(1.) Pottery from Wangen, Lake of Constance. (2.) Ornamental Pottery, from Lake of Bienne 


purely of the early stone-period on the lake of Constance. It is of a grey 
clay, mixed with particles of stone. Figs. 2 are from the lakes of Bienne, 
and represent a very curious description of pottery. The form of the patera 
is by no means inelegant ; 
the material is coarse, and 
coloured red and black. Pre- 
cisely similar vessels have 
been found by Dr. F. Keller 
in very old Helvetic graves. 
Figs. 3 are of black pottery 
from the lake of Neuchatel. (3.) Pottery from Auvernier, Lake of Neuchatel. 

That the pfahlbaw dwellers were herdsmen would seem abundantly 
proved by the remains of oxen, sheep, and goats found around their old 
habitations. Consequently they must have possessed the means of pro- 
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curing and storing forage for them in winter, or they must have perished 
in the snows when the chamois itself with difficulty finds subsistence °. 

In so wild a country they could not but have been bold hunters. In 
fact, the remains of wild animals, slain in the chase, also abound, and 
among these are the now extinct species of the aurochs and the bison 4. 

The knowledge of fruits and cereals particularly distinguishes these early 
inhabitants of Switzerland from the aborigines of the shores of Denmark. 
There the careful research of the Danish savans shews that the kjoekken- 
moedding °, or culinary débris of these primeval settlers, though possessing 





© Tschudi, Thierleben der Alpenwelt. 

Dr. Riitimeyer of Bale, to whose careful examination the fauna of the pfahlbauten 
were submitted, sums up the various species in the following table, to which his subse- 
quent examination of the Concise remains has, we believe, added one or two more :— 


1. Ursus Arctos. 22. Cervus Dama. 

2. Meles vulgaris. 23. Capra Ibea. 

3. Mustela Foina. 24. ,, Hircus. 

4. » martes, 25. Ovis Aries. 

5. - Putorius. 26. Bos Primigenius. 

6 »  Erminea. 27. ,, Bison. 

7. Lutra vulgaris. 28. ,, Taurus domesticus. 
8. Canis Lupus. 29. Falco Milvus. 

9. 4, Vulpes. 30. ,, palumbarius. 
10. ,, familiaris. $1. ,, Nisus. 

11. Felis Catus. 32. Columba Palumbus. 
12. Erinaceus Europzus. 33. Anas Boschas. 
13. Castor Fiber. 34. ,, querquedula ? 
14. Sciurus europzus. 35. Ardea cinerea. 
15. Sus Scrofa palustris. 36. Cistudo europea. 
mR 26° ae 37. Rana esculenta. 
. an » domesticus. 38. Salmo Salar. 

18. Equus Caballus. 39. Esox Lucius. 

19. Cervus Alces. 40. Cyprinus Carpio. 
20. ,,  Elaphus. 41. is teuciscus. 


21. ,,  Capreolus. 

It must be remarked that the Sus scrofa palustris is a distinct variety of the hog 
tribe, which Professor Riitimeyer discovered among the pfahlbauten fauna, and con- 
sidered as extinct. It is, however, supposed still to exist in the Grisons. 

It will be seen that the hare is not included in the foregoing list of pfahlbauten 
Sauna, nor have any remains of the animal been observed during the researches; yet 
it is a creature easily trapped, and abounds in the country. It is worth notice that 
the hare is also wanting in the fauna of the Danish kjoekk dding, and that the 
Lapps of the present day connect it with some superstition, and abstain from its flesh 
scrupulously, unless pressed by the most urgent necessity. Caesar relates the same 
peculiarity of the Britons, De Bell. Gall., v. c. 12. 

© The kjoekk dding, literally, ‘kitchen refuse,’ are very singular accumula- 
tions of the refuse of the repasts of the early occupiers of Denmark. They are found 
on the shore in many places, and consist of the shells and bones of fish, with the re- 
mains of birds and quadrupeds in masses of from three to five feet, sometimes even 
attaining ten feet, in thickness. They occasionally are found to contain fragments of 
a rude pottery, and flint implements roughly formed ; but metals never occur. 
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a rich fauna, are very deficient in vegetable remains, and entirely so in 
cereals. Hence M. Morlot, in the valuable essay Comparaison du Nord avec 
la Suisse, in his Etudes Géologico-Archéologiques, observes, “ce fait 
pourrait porter & admettre un second age de la pierre, posterieur 4 ‘celui 
des kjoekkenmoedding, s'il était prouvé, que la population qui a accumulé 
ces dépéts de coquillages sur les cétes du Danemark, ne connaissait pas 
agriculture.” 

Everything in fact at the pfahlbauten tells of the quiet, settled occupa- 
tion of a primitive race of farmers, hunters, and fishermen, who, in thus 
establishing their homes above the floods, either adhered to the traditions 
of their Oriental descent‘, or sought security from their foes. Whether 
their cattle were also conveyed to the pfahlbauten, as Herodotus tells 
us of the Peonians in lake Prasias, cannot be ascertained. It would 
seem difficult to conceive how they could have done so without causeways, 
and these have not generally been discovered. Probably they were securely 
parked in at night on the shore with strong palisades against attacks of 
beasts of prey. Of course they must have fallen to any invaders strong 
enough to compel the retreat of the owners to the pfahlbauten, which 
in such case, moreover, could hardly have been protected from fiery pro- 
jectiles: and in this way many probably perished. 

One of the most curious matters connected with a people thus living in 
isolated wilds, at so early a period, would be their commercial relations. 
Flint, and afterwards copper, as we have seen, were positive necessities,— 
without which life-could not be carried on,—-yet Switzerland produced 
neither of these materials! Flint was obtainable in Gaul; copper, perhaps, 
in Britain ; nephrite, evidently, from its extreme hardness, a most valuable 
commodity, was only to be procured in the East. The Moosseedorf remains 
shew that flint weapons were manufactured on the pfahlbauten platforms, 
and the celt-moulds of the lakes of Geneva and Neuchatel would point to 
the casting of copper in the country. But the long transport of such 
materials to an inland country must have been attended with great diffi- 
culty; and it is hard to see what the pfahlbauten dwellers could have 
rendered in commercial exchange beyond the produce of their flocks and 
herds, and the uncertain peltry of the chase. 

It is invariably found that human remains are of very rare occurrence, 
and are mostly those of children who may be supposed to have acci- 
dentally perished. From this fact we may presume the settlers had their 
burial-places on shore ; but thus far they have not been found. It would 
also shew that when the pfahlbauten were attacked, and fired, the in- 








f It is worth observing that the custom of dwelling in such constructions still con- 
tinues in some parts of Asia. In Borneo and New Guinea pfahlbauten villages 
abound ; probably also throughout the Philippine archipelago. In Burmah it is the 
common usage of the country to build houses raised above the ground on piles. 
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habitants contrived to escape in their boats. Very little, however, would 
be gained by an examination of a few chance crania, even if such should 
occur. Except under the most favourable contingency, it would be im- 
possible to decide whether they were those of the pfahlbauten inhabitants 
at all, 

We have already said there is a great analogy between pfahlbauten and 
the crannoges of Ireland, inasmuch as they were both contrived as dwelling- 
places for mankind in the midst of waters, with a view to security ; and 
that both appear to date from the stone-age. They differ, however, from 
each other, inasmuch as the crannoges are, we believe without exception, 
islands of an artificial and varying construction, while in the Swiss lakes 
such attempts at insular solidity but rarely occur. They have been noticed 
at the Nidau Steinberg, as the name denotes; and at another point also 
in the lake of Bienne, where a boat, laden with stone for such a construc- 
tion, still lies at the bottom of the lake. This boat is of the description 
termed einbaume. It is hollowed out of the trunk of an enormous tree, 
being fifty feet long, by four wide. Similar attempts at stone islands appear 
at Corcelettes, and at Concise, in the lake of Neuchatel; and still more 
perfect attempts at crannoge constructions have been found at Inkwyl lake, 
near Soleure ; at Nussbaumen, in the canton of Thurgau; and Wauwy]l, 
near Lucerne. It will be seen, therefore, from the few examples found, 
that constructions, in any way approaching the crannoge system, are per- 
fectly exceptional. 

The archeological world is under great obligations to Dr. Keller for 
this discovery, which, if it does not vie in splendour with those of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, may prove in its results still more important for history 
and ethnology. These researches have had the singular good fortune to 
be conducted with great energy, not as a curiosity quest, but a matter of 
science ; and the manner in which the results have been handled reflects 
the greatest honour on the antiquaries of Switzerland. 
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SCANDINAVIAN OLD-LORE AND ANTIQUITIES. 


Ir cannot but be interesting for our British antiquaries and intelligent 
public now and then to cast an eye on what is passing among our Scan- 
dinavian kinsmen. Many a hint will thus be given, and attention directed 
to points illustrative of our domestic researches. The field of Northern 
language, and literature, and mythology is one, though it is natural that 
its English and Scandinavian branches demand their local students and 
diggers. 

The Edda Songs are daily undergoing careful study, and not without 
excellent results. Criticism and philology have already considerably modi- 
fied older errors both of translation and mythic contents. A fresh con- 
tribution in this direction is a Swedish examination of Havamdl®, in which 
students of Old-Northern literature will find good help to a proper un- 
derstanding of this heathen Book of Proverbs. 

In “Four Introductory Lectures,” by newly appointed professors in 
Upsala, we find some interesting subjects well treated. The first, by 
Hedenius, is on the medical system of Hippocrates; the second, by 
Malmstrém, gives a brilliant sketch of Swedish literature from Stjernhjelm 
to Gustaf III., in which the disastrous effect produced on all high art by 
the licentious Theatre-King is well shewn; the third, from the pen of 
Hultman, rapidly and impartially treats the development and decline of 
the Papacy during the Middle Ages. But we would particularly direct 
attention to the fourth, by Carl Save; this lecture, delivered on assuming 
the chair of Northern Language and Literature, discusses the meaning of 
the names borne by the Northern gods, and is a treatise no less elegant 
in form than profound and clear. While, as is our right, objecting to 
certain details, we cheerfully admit that it gives— concisely and distinctly 
—admirable explanations of the old mythological personifications of our 
Northern ancestors, and we can promise our readers a rich treat in 
its pages. 

Harald Fairfax’s famous son Hakon, known as Hakon the Good, or 
Athelstan’s Féstri, from his having been fostered up in the court of our 
King Athelstan, died in 961, He was a monarch so great that he has 
been called the second founder of Norway, and is in the remembrance of 
all our readers. They are also familiar with that grand poem to his 
honour, which was written by his kinsman and poet-laureate, Eyvind 
the Scald-Spiller, (Bard-eclipser). An excellent edition of this splendid 





* Inledning till Havamél, eller Odens Song. Akademisk Afhandling. Af A. J. 
Huzelius. Upsala, 1860, 8vo., 39 pp. 
» Fyra Intrades Forelisninger. Upsala, 1859, 8vo., 90 pp. 
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commemoration-song has just been issued in Upsala‘, with a carefully 
edited text, Introduction, Swedish translation and explanatory notes, the 
whole from the pen of a young scholar, R. Cederstrém. 

The Northern Literary Society of Cheapinghaven has contributed a new 
volume, this time one which gives us sagas of other than the usual class, 
namely, what we may call the popular novel of Iceland. It was natural 
that a taste for romantic fiction should spring up, and should go side by 
side with the invaluable historical and mythical songs and compilations. 
Accordingly, from the twelfth century downwards we have not only a 
succession of champion-lays, and fairy-tales, and Arthurian and Charle- 
magnic adventures translated and imitated from the Latin, Anglo-Norman, 
and German, but also original works by Icelandic Walter Scotts, Bulwers, 
and Dickenses, all of which admirably illustrate the language, the manners, 
and the superstitions of the country. ‘Those given us in this volume® are 
as follows :— 

“ Bardarsaga Sneefellsdss,” written about the year 1300, or a little later, 
a tale of giant and goblin adventure. It also contains splendid verses. 

“ Viglundarsaga,”’ from the close of the fourteenth age, an Icelandic 
love-story of a very romantic character, also containing some noble verses. 

“‘pérdarsaga hredu,” a fragment from old parchment leaves, in the 
highest degree interesting. The complete saga, but in a somewhat 
modernised form, was published by the same Society in 1848. 

“* Draumavitranir,” most curious contributions to the dream superstitions 
of the old Northmen. No. 1 is ‘ Stjérnu-Odda Draumr,” from the middle 
or end of the thirteenth century; so romantic as to remind us of the 
Arabian Tales. It contains charming poetry. No. 2, “ Bergbia pattr,” 
which might be called the death-lay of the last giant. It is from the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and has its characteristic stanzas. 
No. 3, “ Kumlbta pattr,” from the end of the thirteenth century, a burial- 
mound legend, with two stanzas. No. 4, “ Draumr porsteins Sidu-Halls- 
sonar,” from the twelfth century, with verses®. Illustrates the superstitions 
of the second sight. 

Last of all, and very curious, is ‘“‘ Vélsa pattr,” with its naive and laugh- 
able verse-quotings. It is a strange story, but valuable as being the only 





© Forstk till telkning och forklaring af Hékonarmol. Akademisk Afhandling af 
Rudolf Cederstrém. Upsala, 1860, 8vo., 26 pp. 

¢ BérBarsaga Sneefellsiss, Viglundarsaga, pdérSarsaga, Draumavitranir, Volsa-pbattr. 
Ved Gu®brandr Vigfusson. Udgivet af det Nordiske Literatur-Samfund. Kjében- 
havn, 1860, 12mo., xviii. and 178 pp. 

© This dream was first published in Germany, by Mébius,—“Sagan af porsteini 
Si%u-Halls Syni ok Draumr porsteins SfSu-Halls Sonar,” Leipzig, 1859, 8vo., 18 pp. 
This is in fact separately printed from that gentleman’s “ Analecta Norréna,” Leipzig, 
1859, 8vo. 

Gent. Maa. Vox. CCIX. 45 
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Icelandic memorial extant connected with the old heathen Priapus worship. 
It is antique, probably from the twelfth century. 

The Jearned editor has given an Introduction, Notes, Helps and Index. 
Almost everything in his volume has either never been printed before, or 
has been badly done from inferior or defective manuscripts. 

There is another large class of romantic sagas, those whose scene and 
manners are Continental, or Oriental, or Biblical, &c., not Icelandic or 
Scandinavian. The last one of this kind which has been made public is 
“The Tale of pjalar-Jén‘,” commencing, “ Vilhjalmr hefir konung heiti®, 
er réd fyrir Frakklandi,” (William was a king hight, who ruled over 
Frank-land [France] ). 

Among the works which have lately appeared relating to Northern 
history, we would point out a valuable contribution to the biography of 
the Icelandic magistracy, ‘‘ The Roll of the Lawsay-men and Law-men of 
Iceland, from 927 to 1800.” It is by the accomplished Jén Sigurdsson, is 
drawn up from all sorts of sources, both incidental and ditect, and is enriched 
with much detailed information’. In another direction we have an im- 
portant grammatical work, Fridriksson’s “ Icelandic Orthography ".” Both 
the above are published by the Icelandic Society of Copenhagen, which 
ought to have far more English members than is at present the case. Still 
it is pleasant to add that we are beginning to pay off some part of our debt 
to these Northern brothers. Not only have many British gentlemen paid 
large sums in order to assist as “Founders” in the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries, but a direct gift has lately been made to the Ice- 
landers, the especial keepers of the common temple of our ancient traditions, 
and speech, and song. By a codicil to his will, dated August 15, 1853, 
Charles Kelsall, Esq., has left £1,000 in New South-Sea Annuities for 
building a new library at Reykjavik; and the amount, realizing £838, has 
already reached Iceland. We may add that Bligh Peacock, Esq., of 
Sunderland, has just offered a prize of £5 (another gentleman adding a 
second prize of £3) for the best Essay by a native Icelander on the best 
method of developing the resources of that island and adding to the comforts 
of the people, all founded on the principle, “‘ Help yourself, and Heaven 
will help you.” The prizes will be adjudged next year, by the Council of 
the Icelandic Literary Society. 

Before leaving this subject we may add, that if any gentleman wishes 
to indulge in the very latest Icelandic verse, by some of her cleverest 
littératewrs, and elegantly printed on fine paper, he may gratify his taste 








Sagan af pjalar-Jéni. Gefin ait af Gunnlaugi pdérdarsyni. Kostud af Egli Jéns- 
syni. Reykjavik, 1857, 8vo., 64 pp. 

8 Safn til Ségu Islands og Islenzkra Békmenta ad fornu og nfju. II., 1, 8vo., 
Kaupmannahdfn, 1860, 176 pp., Logségumanna Tal og Légmanna 4 Islandi. 

» Islenzkar Rjettritunar-reglur. Reykjavik, 1859, 8vo., xvi. and 246 pp. 
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by ordering the subjoined work‘, which contains many charming pieces. 
Several of them are translations, and of these some are from Gray, Burns, 
Thomas Moore, &c. 

We may add that the sister-dialect Gothic has not been entirely neglected 
of late. Herr I. Lundgren * has given an excellent edition of the Comment 
on St. John’s Gospel, accompanied by a Swedish translation and a large 
number of useful philological notes, 

The rise of cities in modern Europe, and all the momentous results which 
have flown therefrom, is a subject worthy of careful study. This is espe- 
cially the case with the Gothic nations, with whom the city is a modern de- 
velopment in comparison with the Greek and Roman civilization. Even at 
this moment the so-called towns in Scandinavia are for the most part little 
better than villages, though invested with municipal forms and political 
influence. As a learned and laborious, and yet elegantly-written, contribu- 
tion to the details of this subject, we have great pleasure in pointing out a 
new work by Odhner, full of information on the history of the towns in 
Sweden!, It begins with the earliest period, traces their gradual progress, 
the efforts of the kings to create by their means centres for commerce and 
bulwarks against the usurpations of the German Hanse, and follows them 
downwards to that re-formation of their self-government under Gustavus 
Adolphus by which even now they are in a great measure distinguished. 

We would also remark in passing that a striking treatise has been written 
by Herr Nordstrém, comparatory of the causes and character of the great 
revolutions in Sweden and in England™. It is well worth perusal. 

A new part of the Northern Antiquarian Society’s Magazine ™ has ap- 
peared, It continues the piquant paper of Gisle Brynjilfsson on the My- 
thological Hints in the O. N. Poems, and copious and instructive notices 
of C. R. Smith’s Inventorium Sepulchrale by Faussett, Dasent’s North- 
men in Iceland, Rhind’s British Archeology, Lord Londesborough’s An- 
tiquities, Wilde’s Antiquities in the Royal Irish Academy, Przezdziecki’s 
Polish Middle-Age Monuments, the Bohemian Journal of Archeology, 
Kubinyi’s Hungarian Antiquities, the Old Monuments of Venice by the 
Antiquarian Commission of that province, Count Conestabile’s Etruscan 





i Svava Ymisleg KvseSi (Miscellaneous Poems) eptir B. Gréndal, G. Brynjilfsson, 
S. Thorsteinson. Kaupmannahifn, 1860, 8vo., xvi. and 176 pp. 

k Skeireins Aivaggeljons bairh Iohannen, eller Férklaring éfver Johannis Evan- 
gelium, fron Mésogétskan éfversatt med Anmirkningar. Akademisk Afhandling. 8vo., 
Uppsala, 1860, 33 pp. 

' Bidrag till Svenska Stadernas och Borgarestondets Historia fore 1633. Akademisk 
Afhandling, af C. Th. Odhner. Upsala, 1860, 8vo., 92 pp. 

™ Jemférelse emellan Statshvilfningarne i. Sverige 1680 och i England 1688. 
Akademisk Afhandling, af S. E. T. Nordstrom. Upsala, 1860, 8vo., 31 pp. 

" Antiquarisk Tidsskrift. Udgivet af det Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab. 
1855—1857 (Part 2 and 3). Kjébenhavn, 1859, 8vo., xxx. and 161—384 pp. 
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Inscriptions, Koehne’s Museum of Prince Kotschoubey, MacPherson’s 
Antiquities of Kertsch, Lord Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes, Mirza 
Gheeoz-od-Deen’s Habeeb-os-Seear (History of the World), and the Rajah 
Bahadura’s Sanscrit Encyclopedia. 

Professor Worsaae has lately given a most valuable paper on the right 
appreciation and distribution of our oldest European antiquities in the 
Gothic lands®. He has succeeded in fixing ¢wo periods of stone remains. 
The older one is, that of the wild nomadic tribes who, thousands of years 
ago, lived in savage simplicity near the coasts and river banks, had no ac- 
quaintance with metals, and have left the kitchen and oyster-shell heaps 
which have lately excited so much attention. The stone implements of 
this age are plain, and coarse, and unpolished, and are found mixed with 
a few articles of bone and some very coarse clay urns. The second is that 
of the stone graves, with far more perfect and polished stone weapons and 
better clay pots, and with ornaments of amber. The dead were buried 
unburned. 

Next as to bronze. First comes a transition age. Stone implements 
are found mixed with bronze. The bodies continue unburned, in chests of 
flat stones, with an overlier. Commonly they are made for only one corpse, 
sometimes buried in a sitting posture. Then come the oblong stone-block 
graves, with coffins, or the bodies otherwise protected by wood. 

A third period shews unburied bodies in merely earth-mounds, or other- 
wise, the grave not being of stone, but marked by small stones above or 
around, 

The last bronze period has no skeletons. The bodies have been burned, 
and are deposited in urns or on the ground. Stone tools, &c., are few, 
occurring merely as amulets or holy-stones. 

The older the bronze the more elegant it is. 

As to iron, Prof. W. also points out ¢wo periods. The first, from about 
the time of Christ to about the end of the fifth century, has iron weapons 
and ornaments clearly of Roman origin, or imitations therefrom, sometimes 
with Roman inscriptions and coins, and on which are occasionally found 
Old-Northern (vulgarly called Anglo-Saxon) runes. A new and splendid 
field for finds of this description is Brarup Moss, in South Jutland. 

From a.p. 500 to a.p. 1000, or down to the Christian era in Denmark, 
the iron is of a different form, is found with Byzantine or Cufic coins, and 
where there are runes, they are Later-Northern, (Scandinavian). 

Prof. W. concludes his delightful sketch with an account of the oldest 
stone weapons and tools, with palings, &c., found by him, during the late 
dry season, on a small island and round the lake of Engestofte in Loland. 





° Om en ny Deling af Steen-og Broncealderen, og om et mearkeligt Fund fra den 
wldre Steenalder ved Engestofte paa Laaland, af J. J. A. Worsaae. 8vo., Kjébenhavn, 
1860, 37 pp. 
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This islet is now called Worsaae’s Isle, and has been placed by the owner 
under the protection of the State. It is not often that an antiquary is so 
nobly thanked. 

And now a monument not the less curious, although it is not a printed 
book. At Kullans in Girum, in the island of Gotland (Sweden), was 
formerly a chimney-support of iron, three and a-half feet long, covered 
with a runic inscription. It was bought in 1800 by the antiquary Hilfe- 
ling, given by him to the famous collector P. Tham of Daganias in West- 
gothland, bought by a Frenchman at his death, and had since disappeared. 
A short time since it was discovered by a Swedish artist (Mandelguen) in 
an old iron-shop in Paris, has been bought by Professor Carl Save of Upsala, 
and has now been given by him to the Museum in Visby, the capital of the 
island. The inscription (transferred into Roman letters) runs :— 

BOTMUNDR : KULLANS: HAN : LIT: GERRA : HILA: MUR : VERK : OK: SIALWR: 
GERDE : TRRI : VIRK: STUWU : OK : SUMAR : HUS: OK : TA: VAR: H: SUNUDABR: 
OK : K: BRIM: STAWR : I TRETANDO : VADO : OK : LYFTHADIS : A: SANTA : SIMI 
JUDE : AFTON—MARGIT : HIT : HUSTRUN. 

‘Botmund Kullans he let gar (make) (the) (w)hole brick work, and (he 
him)self gard (the) tree (wood) work, (the) stue (parlor) and summer 
house. And then was H Sunday (letter), and K prime stave (the golden 
number) in the thirteenth row. And was finished on Saint Simeon-and- 
Jude’s eve.—Margaret hight (was named) the-wife.’ 

The date is thus October 28, 1487. 





A SCENE IN CUMBERLAND. 


Earta hath not many a fairer spot I ween 
Than this lone vale, approached by paths as rude 
As ever led to Alpine solitude ! 
From early morn to noon my steps have been 
Still wending upwards through a stern wild scene 
Of shaggy fells, besprinkled here and there 
With many a marshy pool or sullen mere ; 
Till, having passed those portal rocks between, 
My eyes were gladdened by this soft green vale, 
Smiling in silent beauty, far apart 
From town or highway. There no poet’s tale 
Need’st to revisit oft the gazer’s heart, 
Fairest yet loveliest of the mountain dells 
My devious steps have traced on Cumbria’s fells. 
X. 
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WORKS OF THE ROMANO-GAULISH CERAMISTS. 


Tue fictile manufactures of the ancients are justly esteemed by the 
antiquary, the artist, and the amateur, as some of the most interesting 
works of antiquity which have come down to our own times. Their vast 
number and variety, and the marked characteristics which prevail equally 
among those of the lowest with those of the highest civilized nations, 
admit of easy recognition and classification, and thus give them a peculiar 
value to the comparative archeologist. From the rude Celtic sun-burnt 
urn up to the high artistic Etruscan, Greek, and Roman vessels, there are 
numerous sub-divisions, which are now being well understood, although 
not very many years since they were misread even by the learned, who 
often founded upon them the most illogical and wildest theories. Now 
well-directed_learning explains with decision and confidence the mytho- 
logical subjects of the rich and costly pottery of Italy and Greece ; and the 
less artistic, but not less instructive, products of the workers in clay in 
Germany, in Gaul, and in Britain. The latter have presented by far the 
greater difficulties, because, unlike the former, they seldom carry a direct 
evidence of origin, and they have had to be treated by the slow and tedious 
processes of comparison, and the results submitted to the test of the labori- 
ous operations of the spade and pickaxe. 

These researches have led to conclusions almost unexpected. It is 
proved that extensive establishments of workers in clay flourished in Bri- 
tain during the Roman epoch, and that their works are even now to be 
recognised in reference to the particular localities where they were made, 
with almost as much certainty as a collector identifies the various kinds of 
china and porcelain, and recognises old Chelsea ware, early and late Wedg- 
wood, and the numerous varieties of foreign and home manufactures. The 
practised eye can discriminate between the vessels baked in the Duro- 
brivian and those fired in the Cantian potteries ; and can as easily detect, 
from leading features, the origin of other classes. With like certainty it 
can distinguish between native and those foreign fictile works which were 
imported in immense quantities, and are daily brought to light whenever 
the sites of Roman habitations are excavated. 

The works alluded to may be strictly designated pottery, as the word is 
usually understood ; but the ancient ceramists, at the same time, executed 
in clay small statues, shrines, figures of deities, human beings, and animals, 
which are by no means of common occurrence. To an extraordinary 
discovery of these figurines, or statuettes as our French friends term them, 
we, on the present occasion, draw attention, feeling convinced the novelty 
and interest of the subject will be appreciated by many of our readers as 
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opening a new field of archeological inquiry, and as materially augmenting 
our information on the state and extent of one of the most important in- 
dustrial arts in the northern provinces of the Roman empire. 

This opportunity is afforded us by the exertions of M. Edmond Tudot, 
of Moulins, in the department of the Allier, to whom the chief credit of the 
discovery is to be ascribed ; and who has recently published his successful 
researches, and those of his colleagues, in a manner so complete in text 
and in illustration as to leave nothing to be desired*. The plates (litho- 
graphs) are seventy-five in number, which, with numerous woodcuts, pre- 
sent the whole of the objects discovered, (about four bundred,) of the actual 
size, from faithful and spirited drawings by the author himself, whose pro- 
fessional ability will be estimated by the examples here introduced, which 
have been engraved expressly for this notice. 

The site of the discovery is in a field called Lary, near the little village 
of Toulon, to the south of Moulins. Here were found not only the objects 
described, but the remains of the furnaces in which they had been fired, 
the moulds in which many of them had been cast, masses of the white clay 
which composed them, and other indisputable evidences of an extensive 
establishment of ceramists, which appeared to have existed over a consider- 
able number of years, perhaps to the extent of two or three centuries. 
The manufactute of statuettes and other works in white clay was very 
evidently the principal business of these potters; their settlement at this 
particular spot having been apparently induced by the abundance of the 
material in the immediate vicinity where are situated the pits which fur- 
nished the supply. 

The woodcut on p. 604 gives a view of those kilns of which the founda- 
tions and walls had been better preserved than many others of which traces 
only remained. They are each about four and a-half feet wide, and about 
nine feet in length: the upper portions are, unfortunately, destroyed. The 
masonry is composed of large masses of clay worked into the form of 
bricks, the dimensions of which are usually 18 inches by 12 inches, and 

*8 inches in thickness. The furnaces were arranged, as appeared by these 
ruins, in groups of sometimes a dozen or fifteen. 

The vast collection of specimens of the workmanship of the potters, 
which M. Tadot has succeeded in publishing, consists of moulds bearing 
the names of the ceramists who executed them ; perfect figures of divini- 
ties, and of personages unknown; busts, medallions, and various frag- 
ments; animals, vases, and ornaments, all in white clay; matrices, and 
punches or stamps for the red vases, &c. 

Of the divinities the figures of Venus are by far the most numerous. 





* Collection de Figurines en Argile, ceuvres premieres de |’ art Gaulois, avec les 
Noms des Ceramistes qui les ont executées. Par Edmond Tudot. 4to. (Paris: 
Rollin. 1860.) 
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They are of various types, and are treated with more or less skill, as is the 
case with most of the other figures. The goddess is, in some examples, 
represented as standing in a semicircular alcove or shrine, (@dicula,) richly 
decorated. These shrines exhibit considerable taste and elegance, as well 
as diversity of design and ornamentation. Venus is the only deity to whom 
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Height, 9 inches: width, 5 inches. Nelgnt, 7 ’ inches. 


these edicule are allotted. Figure 1 will convey a notion of both; and 
figure 2 represents one of the best-designed figures of Minerva. 

Minerva is the subject of comparatively few statuettes ; but Abundantia, 
with cornucopia and patera, (the Dame Abunde of medieval myths,) is of 
frequent occurrence. Still more popular must have been the goddess Fe- 
cundity, for her effigies are not only the most numerous in this collection 
from the Allier, but they are also to be met with in museums and cabinets of 
local antiquities throughout France». As upon coins, she holds one or two 





> An example has very recently been found at Canterbury. 
Gent. Maa. Vox. CCIX. 4c 
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infants in her arms, and is seated in a chair of wicker-work with a high 
Fig. 8. back (fig. 3). There is no doubt that these 
deities, Abundantia and Fecunditas, bear re- 
lation to the dee matres of inscriptions and 
monuments, as M. Tudot observes. The 
motive which rendered them all so very popu- 
lar was the same ; but at the same time they 
are not identical. The dee matres are, when 
represented, invariably a trinity : these white 
clay figures are single and not grouped; the 
latte rare a personification of human fe- 
cundity, the former typify the fruitfulness of 
the fields, the vineyards, the orchards, and 
the woods. In one instance, (No. 51,) a 
rabbit, an emblem of fecundity, is intro- 
duced instead of the infant; and some of 
the figures are accompanied by a single 
infant, or by three children standing. An ex- 
ample from Bourges introduced by M. Tudot 
for comparison, represents a seated female 
| holding a cornucopia in one hand, and what 
yf) possibly may have been intended for a drink- 
ie” ing-vessel in the other. Upon the pedestal 
stave ‘areata fi is the Gaulish hog, and the maker's stamp, 
| POSTIKADA, probably for pesTIKA.MA(nu), 
Height, 7 inches. which appears upon the back of a Venus. 
Next come female figures on horseback. Two hold the cornucopia and 
' patera; these may probably be intended for the goddess Epona, the pro- 
tectress of horses and stables. Another represents a woman in a travelling 
dress, with a hood. There is also a biga carrying two persons. The 
horses are heavily yoked with woodwork upon the necks, reminding us of 
the clumsy horse-furniture to be seen in the rural districts of France at the 
present day. 

The images of gods are comparatively few. They comprise Hercules, 
Mercury, the head of Jupiter, and a bust of Apollo: these are palpably 
recognised by their character and emblems. Some others may possibly be 
intended for topical divinities. But by far the greater number are femi- 
nine, and of these the personifications of maternity indicate the favourite 
object of adoration of the population of Roman Gaul. These images were 
doubtless manufactured for the lower classes, and were probably purchased 
chiefly by women, in whose houses they were the Jares, or household 
divinities ; the precursors of the medieval and modern popular figures of the 
Virgin and Child which are to be found at the present day in almost.every 
cottage in France. 
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The medallions, or discs, are among the most artistic productions from 
the field of Lary. They are probably copies of the votive or honorary 
shields upon which the busts of 
deities and persons of distinc- 
tion were carved in relief. Pliny 
(Nat. Hist., xxxv. 3) gives a 
long account of the history and 
peculiarities of these shields, 
which are also frequently men- 
tioned by other ancient writers. 

Another section includes busts, 
male and female, chiefly upon 
circular stands. Of these there 
is a considerable variety. The 
most remarkable was discovered 
»| by M. Tudot at Vichy, well known 
| for its medicinal waters. For its 
s beauty and rarity we here in- 
troduce an engraving from M. 
Tudot’s drawing. The original, 
including the pedestal, is thir- 
teen inches in height. 

The pedestal is a cista, or’ 
money-box, upon the principle 
of the well-known medieval and 
modern thrift-boxes of earthen- 
ware, and the church doors’ box. 
The bust was attached to the 

ha ' box at the period of its manu- 

, ae facture. At the top is a slit to 

oe Bast end Meaiey-tok. receive the money, and at the 

Height, 13 inches. lower part of the back is an 

aperture to extract it. M. Tudot considers that the divinity represented 
upon the box is Apollo. 











BUTTERWORTHAHEATH: 








“The head,” he observes, “is ornamented with a crown of lotus, a sacred plant 
which shews itself upon the surface of the water when the sun rises, and sinks below 
when the sun sets. The boyish physiognomy of the god seems the emblem of per- 
petual youth. The discovery of this image near the source of the hot springs does not 
permit us to doubt that the youthful Apollo, the god of medicine, was the tutelary 
deity of the place.” 


There are a few groups which are of somewhat difficult explanation, 
as, for example, the child recumbent upon the back of a dolphin. In this 
the author, together with M. Maury, sees an illustration of the ancient 
tradition of the souls of the just carried to the Fortunate Isles. 
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Another extensive series, representing persons in real life, is particularly 
curious and valuable for the examples it affords of Romano-Gaulish cos- 
tume ; and in the same point of view many of the divinities and other 
personages will be regarded with interest, for there is no doubt that the 
coiffures and the dress generally may be accepted as instances of fashion- 
able and local styles at different epochs. 

Animal life is illustrated by lions, horses, sheep, oxen, apes, peacocks 
and other fowls. The horses give excellent notions of the mode in which 
they were harnessed. In this section M. Tudot has introduced an ass or 
mule laden with amphore. It does not appear to have been discovered at 
Lary ; but from the explanation it gives of the manner in which these 
unwieldy and footless vessels were slung for carriage, it is a valuable con- 
tribution, Many of the apes are hooded and dressed as caricatures of 
human beings, conveying an impression of keen perception in the designers 
of the grotesque and ridiculous. To make this extraordinary gathering of 
fictile works complete, M. Tudot has introduced some puppets, or children’s 
playthings, constructed in pieces and fastened together with wooden pins or 
wire. It should be understood that almost the whole of these statuettes 
are moulded in two pieces, which were united by the potter before they 
were placed in the furnace: thus the disunited halves are often discovered, 
such as the fragments found in London °, which probably were imported 
from Gaul, as they seem identical with some of those engraved by M. Tudot. 
‘It may also be noted that these figurines vary in length from about two to 
thirteen or fourteen inches. 

No less than twenty-eight potters’ names appear upon the moulds, all of 
which are traced with pointed wood or metal. They are in semi-cursive 
characters, autographs, in fact, either of the makers or of the proprietors 
of the moulds; for avoTt Forma, ‘the mould of Avotus,’ and NaTTI FoRMA, 
‘the mould of Nattus,’ may indicate either that the moulds were executed 
by those persons, or that they were merely the owners. It is probable, 
however, that they may have been both the makers and the manufacturers, 
employed by the proprietors of the establishment; and that the names 
were impressed the more readily to identify the products of the respec- 
tive ceramists. 

In concluding our notice of the main features of M. Tudot’s valuable 
production, which may be said to introduce us to a new field of archeo- 
logical inquiry, we direct the attention of our readers for comparison to 
our review of Mr. Barker’s “ Lares and Penates,”’ printed in the volume of 
our Magazine for 1855. The red clay terra-cottas of Cilicia are generally 
of higher artistic merit than those of the Allier; but as illustrations of the 
Romano-Gaulish manufactures and trades, and as throwing light on the 
popular religious sentiments and feelings in Gaul and Britain, the latter 





© Illustrations of Roman London, p. 109. 
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are equally important, and will naturally be more esteemed by the arche- 
ologists of these two countries. 

The subject of the red, shining, Roman pottery, usually called Samian, 
has been so frequently discussed in former volumes of our Magazine, that 
we cannot refrain from mentioning M. Tudot’s evidence, which fully sup- 
ports the opinions of those who, long since, decided that it was imported 
into Britain from Gaul. From the Allier he gives us examples of the 
moulds, the punches, and the stamps of the makers, proving that it was 
manufactured simultaneously, in that district, with the figurines in white 
clay, and the more recent discovery, or detection rather, of the name of 
a Roman potter upon a monument at Bordeaux, (which name, upon the red 
pottery, was found in London ®,) is a singularly curious and decisive con- 
firmation of the correctness of opinions arrived at upon other grounds. 
Of upwards of two hundred and seventy names, (some of them variations 
of the same name,) at least two hundred and twenty are identical with 
those discovered in London. M. Tudot, evidently surprised at the long 
list published by Mr. Roach Smith °¢, observes, in reference to it, that he is 
convinced that a very considerable number of these stamps have been col- 
lected in the valley of the Allier, especially in the environs of Clermont ; 
that, without doubt, in ancient times the Britons, by their commercial 
relations with Gaul, imported fictile vessels from that country, but not the 
works of so many as seven hundred different potters; and from the perfect 
identity of many with those of the Allier, he infers that their introduction 
into England is less early than has been believed, end possibly of a recent 
date, although the entire collection is presented as having been exhumed in 
England! Our learned and zealous colleague may dispel all suspicion on 
this point. The discovery in London itself of every stamp is too well 
authenticated to admit of a doubt in the minds of those acquainted with 
the circumstances under which they were brought to light. If duplicates 
had been reckoned, the entire number would have amounted to thousands 
instead of hundreds, 





* Collectanea Antiqua, vol. v. pl. xvii. The name, Cintugenus, is too peculiar to 
admit of a doubt that the stamp found in London came from the potter of Bordeaux. 
* Illustrations of Roman London, pp. 102-7. 
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THE LAW OF TREASURE TROVE. 


Tue following is a copy of the memorial sent to the Home Secretary 
by the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, in answer to the circular letter 
addressed to the Corporation of York, announcing the intention of the 
Government to assert the rights of the Crown in respect of treasure 


trove :— 


“The Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society have received from the Town 
Clerk of York, in pursuance of a resolution passed by the City Council at their last 
quarterly meeting, a copy of a letter addressed, by the direction of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, to the Watch Committee of the Council. From this 
document it appears that the Lords of the Treasury have authorised ‘the payment to 
finders of ancient coins, gold or silver ornaments, or other relics of antiquity in Eng- 
land and Wales, of the actual value of the articles, on the same being delivered up for 
behoof of the Crown.’ Persons making such discoveries are to be informed by the 
police officers ‘that on delivering them to the Sheriff they will receive from the Trea- 
sury rewards equal in amount to the full intrinsic value of the articles.” Further, ‘in 
all cases in which it shall come to the knowledge of the police that such articles have 
been found, and the persons finding them refuse or neglect to deliver them up, the 
Secretary of State desires that measures may be taken for their recovery, and that in- 
formation may be forwarded to him.’ The Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, while they acknowledge that Sir George Lewis in issuing this notice designs 
to promote the preservation of objects of antiquity, believe, for the following reasons, 
that it will not only be ineffectual for its purpose, but positively injurious to the 
interests of archeology. 

“1. The promise of remuneration according to the intrinsic value of the objects 
found, will afford no adequate motive to the ordinary class of finders for delivering 
them up. The intrinsic value of many things very precious in the judgment of an 
antiquary is trifling; and others, such as tesselated pavement, stone sarcophagi, and 
wooden coffins would be pronounced by an appraiser to have no intrinsic value what- 
ever. Even if the promise of payment should be interpreted liberally, so as to include 
something more than the price of the material, the builder, the ploughman, or the ex- 
cavator, when he has found an object of antiquity, will always choose to make his own 
market, rather than submit the question of its value to an officer of the Crown. By 
this class of persons the law (if the law really sanctions the claim now made) will be 
set at nought, while persons of education and science, to whom discoverers have 
hitherto resorted in the hope of obtaining a liberal remuneration, will be embarrassed 
by their desire to obey it. Pre-emption, when the party taking possession fixes the 
price, is only a modified form of confiscation, and is very repugnant to the genius of 
English law. 

“2. The last century has been distinguished by researches into the antiquities of 
Great Britain and Ireland, carried on by individuals, to whom neither the Crown nor 
Parliament has afforded the slightest pecuniary aid. To them it has been owing that 
antiquarian pursuits have been rescued from the imputation of resulting only in fanciful 
hypotheses, and British archwology has been placed on the solid foundation of an in- 
duction of facts. 

“Tt is only necessary to mention the names of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, of the Rev. 
Mr. Douglas (by whom antiquaries were first taught the true characters of Saxon in- 
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terments), of the late Lord Londesborough, of Mr. Bateman, Mr. Wylie, and the 
Honourable Mr. Neville, to shew how deeply the science of antiquities has been in- 
debted to these voluntary and disinterested undertakings. Had those who engaged in 
them been informed that they must notify their discoveries to the police, and sur- 
render to the sheriff those objects which they had hoped to retain as ornaments of their 
mansions and their museums, or as illustrations of the volumes which they were 
preparing to publish, assuredly their zeal and liberality would have been greatly 
checked. But many such researches remain to be made. Archeologists neither solicit 
nor expect the pecuniary aid of the Crown: in making them, they believe that they 
are best carried on by individuals or associated bodies; but they would deprecate the 
heavy blow and great discouragement which antiquarian pursuits will suffer, if those 
who expend their money and their labour in bringing antiquities to light are required 
to give them up to the Crown. Even the humblest collector will feel himself aggrieved 
by such a demand. His collection has a value to him, far beyond pecuniary recom- 
pense, in its association with local and personal circumstances. 

“3, The Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society feel themselves specially 
called upon to represent to the Secretary of State the injury which his circular letter 
will inflict on all local Museums of archwology. From its first establishment, this 
society has made it one of its principal objects to collect and preserve the relics of 
antiquity with which the city of York and its neighbourhood abound. It has been 
seconded by the liberality of the Corporation and two railway companies, and of private 
persons in the city and county; and it has expended large sums in purchasing and re- 
moving antiquities, and providing a suitable place for their preservation and display. 
Such a Museum could never have been formed had Sir George Lewis’s instructions 
been in force, without a violation of the law; and its increase will be stopped if these 
instructions be not withdrawn. Even supposing that all of which local Museums are 
thus deprived should find its way into some vast national repository, where it will be 
carefully preserved and displayed, the interest and instruction which archeological 
objects are calculated to furnish will be greatly impaired when they are removed from 
the localities in which they were found. At this moment, extensive excavations are in 
progress at Wroxeter, the ancient Uriconium. The inhabitants of Shrewsbury and 
the gentry of Shropshire have subscribed liberally towards the expense of these ex- 
cavations, not only with a view to illustrate the history of Roman Britain, but also to 
form a museum in the town of Shrewsbury, where the traveller, who has visited the 
remains of the Roman city, may complete his knowledge by viewing the works of 
Roman art. This object could never be attained if, while the ruins remained in 
Shropshire, the moveable antiquities were transported to a Metropolitan museum. If 
the people of England were generally indifferent to the preservation of their anti- 
quities, the intervention of Government might be called for. But whatever may have 
been the case in past times, no such indifference now prevails; on the contrary, those 
who live in districts where objects. of antiquity abound, are ready to remunerate dis- 
coverers, and take a pride in preserving and exhibiting them; and these fevlings 
are far more effectual than the fear of the police, or the hope of reward from the 
Crown. 

“For these reasons, the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society respectfully 
request that the recent notice from the office of the Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment may be withdrawn.” 
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Original Bocuments. 








Amone recent removals from the Ashmolean Museum to the Bodleian 
Library are six volumes of letters in folio, which, though of much interest 
and importance, appear hitherto to have been overlooked. They contain the 
communications on which Wood based his Athena, or at least from which 
he drew information to complete which his own researches had not enabled 
him to discover. These letters (on which replies are sometimes indorsed) 
were arranged as to names of writers, and put into their present consult- 
able shape, some years since, by Mr. Kirtland, the then Deputy Keeper 
of the Museum, where, buried in a chest, they had escaped the notice of 
Dr. Bliss, the able editor of Wood’s great work*. We propose to print 
occasionally extracts from them; and we shall begin our selection with the 
letters of Aubrey. The correspondence between Aubrey and Wood ex- 
tended over a period of twenty-seven years, or from 1668 to the time of 
Wood’s decease. Dr. Bliss has remarked that though the two antiqua- 
ries were greatly obliged to each other for their mutual literary commu- 
nications, their friendship was neither firm nor lasting», but this hardly 
seems correct. The letters of Aubrey are numerous, and invariably in 
a friendly tone until we reach the year 1693, when the prosecution of 
Wood by the Earl of Clarendon, for statements made on the authority of 
Aubrey, very probably caused their correspondence to drop for awhile. 
Certain it is, that there are but four or five of Aubrey’s letters after that 
time, but it will be seen that the last one is much of the same tenour as 
the former ones, and though he says, “I have been ever ready to serve 
you, but have got neither thanks nor credit for it,” he still describes him- 
self as Wood's “ faithful friend,” and gives him direction where to write to 
him ; thus evidently not contemplating a rupture of their friendship. 


No. I. 
London, Decemb. 5, 1668. 


Mr. Woopps,—I rec‘ your kind I’re and had soonr writt to you could I have 
mett with Mr. Dugdale, who yesterday and this night very courteously remembers 
him to you and assures me will be willingly ready : ai you and the rathr for 





* For instance, Dr. Bliss cites the second-hand authority of Hearne’s MS. Remarks, 
as proof that Wood derives the statements for which he was prosecuted from Aubrey 
(Life of Wood, p. 385), when in one of these volumes is contained the very letter in 
which Aubrey gave the information in question; this letter we shall print at an early 

* opportunity. 
> Life of Antony 4 Wood, 8vo., 1848, p. 153, note. 
5 
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that there is not yet any vacancy but he supposes one yt I know that is not fitt 
for the place will be contented for money to resigne. He is Lancastr herald and 
one that the office (and I thinke every body,) hates, or ought to doe, for he hath 
been the boute-feu to sett my dame and me at variance. Mr. Dugdale will try 
what is to be donne and doe what is possible. All lovers of this learning ought to 
rejoyce when you shall be an ornamt in the office. About Friday or Monday com 
sevenight I shall goe to Chalke: returne the next Terme. John Latch (Somerset- 
ensis) a very learned 3{tus of the Middle Temple was of St Johns t about 
Coll, Oxon, there is a book called his Reports. Clement Walker ame, 
Esq. (Theodorus Verax,) author of y* Hist. of Independency, was of Xt Ch. Oxon. 
obijt..... in the Tower, about Worcester fight. I have not yet had the leisure 
to ferret Thuanus, but it must be in Q. Eliz. time concerning the Q. of Scotts. 
I will see if I can and send. M* Dugdale lies in the Temple in M* Elias Ashmole’s 
chamber, he goes out of Towne on ¢ next and I think doth not suddenly returne, 
I will call on him again to be mindful of y* desire. My kind respects I pray to 
y" good brother and sister, and M' Hine. Thus craving y" favor to pardon my 
hast I rest y" assured friende and servant, 
Jo. AWBREY. 
My humble service I pray to M* and M™ President Trin. Coll., and you will 
oblige me to try if you can doe my Youth Robin any favour‘. 


At the back of the above Wood has given a copy of his reply to Aubrey, 

as annexed :— 
Dec. 8, 1668, 

Goop Mr. Avsrey,—I am glad I have such a frend as y° to stir in my 
buisness. I would by noe means have put y° to this trouble, could I have reposed 
confidence in any other. Y* p’son yt y° mentioned in y* letter y‘ is now Lanc. 
Herald, his name his Chaloner, whose character I have heard by one of his 
neighbours y' liveth at ‘y* Devizes. I know also yt he hath bin an officer in y* 
K’s Army, a busling man for y® world, of great acquaintance with y* gentry and 
one y' und’standeth not his trade well. I suppose y' if a resignation be desired 
of him, he will not stick to ask enough, yet if he will come to reasonable termes I 
shall be as ready to deale with him as any. Y° will doe well to enquire w™ y* yearlie 
value of y* place is, in whose gift and to who’e I should apply my selfe in case 
any of these places fall, for this resolution have I taken up to my selfe y‘ I will - 
endeavour w' I can to take such an employment y* sutes with my genius (though 
I part with y' poore estate I have rather than to follow yt w™ is altogeather dis- 
agreable to my studies). Pray S‘ move once more in this buisness soe far as I desire 
and y* will ever engage me to be 

Y° most humble servant, 
Ant. Woope. 


I thank y for my two”Writers Latch, and Walker, I shal put them in their 
places and for ought F know as yet remb’ them. 
Pray S* charg y* letters hereafter upon my score. 





© In a previous letter dated London, May 19, 1668, addressed to Wood, Aubrey 
says, “ Pray present my humble service and respects to D‘. Bathurst and his ingeniose 
Lady. I hope they like my servant Robin. I should be extremely happy to place 
him in Oxé.” 
Gent. Maa. Vor, CCIX. 4D 
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Dart Mr. Woops,—I rec‘ y* of 10 instant. 
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No. IL. 
Broad Chalke, Novemd 17, 1670. 
I am glad that I have given 


you some things to yo" satisfaction. I am sorry to find such slacknesse in great 


T have forgott if I putt downe 
y* Handmayd of Devotion, by 
Dr, Featley. I have it, weh was 
one of W. Cartwright’s bookes, 
wt his owne name to it. It 
hath some marginal! notes inter 
cmtera this. Where in ye ff. of 
holydayes y* Dr speaks of S* 
George as a mere figment, W- 
Cartw. writes, for this was Dr 
Featley made fall upon his knees 
to W. Lawd A.B. Cant., we is 
an odd storie. 


men, for carrying on so publiq a work; when ther 
trouble is so nothing. I shall send again concerning 
S' W. Ralegh¢, and for Syd. Godolphin*; vide Review 
of Mr. Hobbs’ Leviathan, where is an honourable men- 
tion of him, as also in the Ep. dedicatory, w®* you must 
insert. I desire to have the quando of W. Cart- 
wright’s‘ christning, I may guesse by the Ephemerides 
(perhaps) when he was borne ; I doubt not but he had 
g and 2 as his ascendant, and kh his enemy. Mr. F. 
Potter, Rector of Kilmanton, was borne at Mere, a 
small market towne in Wilts, upon Trinity Sunday eve. 


The day of the month he knowes not; ‘tis easy to find in an old Alman. or Ephe- 


meris. Vide Stadius, or 


a great folio, 3 inches thick ; or perhaps it 


is in Origanus. He was baptised the 22 of May, 1594. Dr. Chr. Wren* was 
borne at*, . . Knoyle, baptized y* 10th day of November, 1631. TI have writt 


* See my other letter. 
Quere D* Wallis what things 
Dr. W. hath invented. 


One M' Gerard, of Castle Cary, 
in Som’set, collected the Antiquit 
of y® county Dorset, and y* of 
Devon, w™ I cannot for my life 
retrieve ; his executor had them, 
whose estate was seised on for 
debt, and utterly lost. 


to him for the exact time. Astrologie ergo ; ’tis a poore 
spirited thing if he will not resolve me. David Jenkins" 
hath writt a learned treatise of the Lawe in folio [of 
cases twice judged], q. nomen and an opuscula Lex 
terre, &c., in 16™°. Borne at .... in Glam—; he 
was of Edmund ——‘, afterwards of Grayes Inne, one 
of the Judges in South Wales, Pri—— a long time 
in the Tower, Newgate and Windsore; was the only 
man that never complied. Dyed about 1665, at Cow- 


bridge, in Glamor. He marryed S* Jo. Awbrey’s sister. If you will I can fur- 


ther satisfy you. 


John Latch!, of the Middle Temple, an eminent Lawyer as any in England, was 
borne at Langford, in the parish of Church-hill, com. Somerset ; I could enquire 
Dr Newton [now Parson of When. Was of S' John’s Coll., Oxon. Dyed some- 


Rosse, Heref.] told me that he 
was of Edm’s Hall: yet living, 
and lives like, for when his Sto- 
mach is out of Order, he cures 
himselfe by eating a piece of 
hott roast beefe off y* spitt.— 
PV. p. 3. 


so inge... 


where in Midd., about 1659. He Rot a booke of Re- 
ports, printed about 1660. 

Hengest, where Mr. Vaughan lived, is in Hereford- 
shire, near Radnorshire: vide map. I have sent y" 
Queres to Mr. Hoskyns. Pray remembr me kindly to 
S* Browne. I thanke you for y" humanity to p'fer 


-* a youth, desire his secresyas to me. I would have him gett a 








good Copy-booke [Gery’s is the best], to mend his hand; there is a new-tashion 
hand used by the Secretarys; a kind of easy Roman of the best use. Print hand 
he can doe a little already ; this will be no hinderance to his study; he will master 








* Vide Wood's Athena, by Bliss, vol. ii. p. 285; Aubrey’s Lives, &c. (2 vols. 8vo., 
London, 1813), vol. ii. p. 509. 
* Vide Wood’s Athena, vol. iii. p. 44; Aubrey’s Lives, &c., vol. ii. p. 625. 


£ Vide Wood’s Athena, vol. iii. p.69. 


® Vide Aubrey’s Lives, passim. 


* Vide Wood's Athena, vol. iii. p 643 ; Aubrey’s Lives, &c., vol. i. p. 61, note. 


! Hall. 


} Vide Wood’s Athena, vol. iii. p. 399. 


* Query ‘ ingeniose.’ 
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it presently. Hereafter, when he goes into y* country, I would desire him to call 
at Mr. Warnford’s, in Highworth parish, at Sennington. I heare there are many 
old scutcheons in the Hall; it was a Religious house, —; aoe think it might be sayd 
Nunnerye. Ramsbury is in lib. B. I am glad you of Antiquaries as of Poets, nas- 
found anything there w* likes you! ‘tis pitty such cunt* non flunt; (and I also be- 
Mdms should be lost or put under pies, we has been Sriven on by the like impulse foe 
the Fate of many good MSS. I thank you for y"kind- yr worke. I would fain, me- 
nes that you will be pleased to take a care of them; thinks, doe some good in the 
when you have donne with it, at y* leisure pray send W°"d if I could before I dye, 
it hither to fill it up. I think I have now donne about * “idea inutilis esse senex, 

3 p" of 4 of Wilts. I hope the next spring, im a fortnight or 3 weeks (invisibly) 
doe the remaynder. I know not how or why methinkes, but I have a kind of 
divine impulse to have it donne; nobody els will doe it, and when ’tis donne none 
of those p" will value it ; but the next generation I hope will be lesse bruitish. 

I have a q’ of Chorographia Antiquaria m a map, and discourses upon it, viz. 
the Rom. and British and danish camps, highways, and traced Offa's Dyke, from 
Severne to Dee, and Wednesdyke, and rectified M* petween s. Wales and ye French 
Camden in some places. Nothing is in it yet (except Sea T have taken an account of 
some eniwrt' wayes) that hath been donne already. ¥* 8verall earths, and naturall 

+0 observible in it, as ye nature of 
I have surveyd the camps, foud out the places of the jisnts in ye respective soyles, 
battles by the barrows, and pretend to tell you where the nature of ye cattle theron 
—— Banduca’s battle was, w°" I think would be evi- feeding and the nature of Indi- 
dence to a jury. M* Hoskyn and D« Ball sayes it is 8*D¢ 1¥ippe solo noa subsunt, 
the best thing I have donne, but ’tis but drie meate (— v. Exod. 30, 
v. 23, &e.; and Exod. 8, v. 10, for the consecration of the Temple). I will write 
to Fabian. I am sorry he is such a dull fellowe. But bro Tom p'sents his ser- 
vice to you, and will goe to Allington. I dayly expect an answer from D* Charl- 
ton. S Edw. Hoby lived at Bisham, in Buckingham shire, towards Maydenhead. 

Captain Taylor left his papers (w** is not above a quarter of Herefordshire) in 
S' Edw. Harley’s hands, my worthy friend, an Antiquary. I will write to him the 
next time I write to you. Pray doe me the kindnes to save me the pains, and 
now a double letter, to send to my brother William (for I cannot send from hence), 
to bring a manuscript w*" I returned to Mr. Stokes (an old parchment, wherein is 
mention of Diis N..., whose effig. and ISS. is in the chan. wind., y‘ will shew 
me when he lived). And also desire him to see the U I told him of in Langley 





Burel window ; he is as slow as Fabian. G. Sandys, filius Edwini A. 
I will write other things next time, being now Epi Eborac, obijt at his sister's 
weary. Tuissimus, my Lady Wenman’s, at Caswell, 


A in Witney parish. 


S* Rob. Harley, Kt of ye Bath, fathe of S* Edw. now living, trans. all the Psalms 
int English verse well. 

I desire to have y* Nativity, w* you told me you would looke out. See the 
Preface of Mr. Gadbury’s Alm, by his Proposalls for y* advancem' of Astrol. I 
can furnish him with an excellent copie, and y‘ of men of note in severall wayes; 
but y* D. of W. would laugh at this, but Kepler and Tycho Brahe would not. I 
would have Mrs. Bathurst" come within the Pale of the Rom. Church. She will 
laugh at it. From Pride, vaine glory, &c., good L*, &. 





' Sie: query ‘eminent.’ 

™ Dr. Bathurst, President of Trinity College, &c., married in 1664 Mary, the 
widow of Dr. Palmer, late Warden of All Souls’ College. Vide Life of Wood, by Bliss, 
8vo., Lond., 1848, p. 141. 
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Give the Hereford carrier a speciall chardge ab‘ S* Edward Harley’s letter ; he 
lives 16 miles thence ; let him enquire well what shop-keep’ is his correspond, &c. 
I have sent to the Provinciall of the Jesuits for the ISS. of Alex. Hales at 
Paris. 

Consider, were you in my case, whether you would chose the advantage I may 
make in Maryland, [but cui bono ?] or I.H.8. 

I wonder what fadyr Hind sayes of me. Quint Curtius Nulla res efficientur 
multitudinem regit q superstites; we have now amongst us so much saving faithe 
that justice and charity are out of fashion; nay, scandalouse veritas in pater ; 
phaps ’tis not fit it ever should be drawne out, but y* Genevists, &c., are as supsti- 
tious as the Rom., but doe not know it; a man must Loque ci vulgo sentire ci 
sapientibus. 

Nov. 26. I lately rec* ill news, that Fab. Stedman is ‘absented. I left in his 
cupborde 2 great trunkes of gallant books of good value, and know not yet what 
is become of them. I take him to be an honest man. Two of my MSS. are there, 
and Mr. Hobbs’ life; w** had I not been fored to doe, as you know, I had had the 
honour to write (1.) publish in my name now will be donne by Mons" Verdoyle, of 
Aquitaine, inter cetra; he says that as Avarice is the roote of all evill, so the 
contempt of Riches is the ..... of Justice and brave actions. 

I have writt to St Edw. Harley for Capt. Tayler’s MSS. of Herefordshire, —— 
S* Rob. Harley y' translated the Sames [Psalms] was K‘ of ye Bath, and father to 
S Edward and to S* Robert 





By Dr. Jo. Newton’. 
Scripsit. 
Mathem. Elem* in 3 parts. 
1. Practicall Geom. 
2. Use of y* Globes. f 
1663. ‘s Delineation of plan, or y* p’herie of any great circle Sec*™ 0 
pjectu. 
Astronomia Britannica (?). 
doctrine of the Sphere and Theory of y* 7 planets. 
1657. | Desimalls by Dignatanetry and by Tables.” 7 
— Trigonom. in 16° for the construccions of the 


1659. Canons of Triangle and for y* solucion of them at y* Sun in 
Paul’s Ch. y™. 
He told me h 
About 1666. aonb fee " England. tern a Det oi - 
1671. English Logique. er rl 





On the back of the foregoing letter Antony 4 Wood has written the 
following extract from the long-lost vol. B of Aubrey’s ‘‘ Collections for 
North Wilts :”— 

Mr. Aubrey’s Collect 
B. p. 58, in 
Eas—— Knahill, 

com. Wilts. 
- «+ + but the fame of this place is for the birth of Xtop’. Wren, M.D., Savilian 
p’fessor of Oxon, England’s Archimedes, Architect of the Theatre of Oxon. He 
was borne the chamb’. ov y* parlour. His father was Deane of Windsore and 
parson of Knahill. His mother’s name was , of Funthill, in y* next parish, 
a p’son not only of admirable parts, but of a sweet comunicative nature. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Nov. 15. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

H. L, Lawrence, Esq., elected Fellow 1836, attended and was admitted 
Fellow; Alexander Craig Gibson, Esq., George Maw, Esq., and Sir Shafto 
Adair, Bart., were declared duly elected Fellows of the Society. 

Joun Evans, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a Roman fibula, the property of 
Lord Verulam, and found on the site of the ancient Verulamium. It was 
remarkable for its diminutive size, and for the good preservation of the 
colours in the enamel. 

Samvet Brecu, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a pricke-spur found at Little 
Marlow, in a grave. Its date was supposed to be cirea 1300. 

Mrs, Scusz exhibited, through Paul Hawkins Fisher, Esq., three ori- 
ginal documents of great interest, on which Mr. Bruce furnished some 
valuable remarks. The first of these documents was an order signed 
Feversham, dated in Sedgmore, July 7, 1685, and addressed to the famous 
Colonel Kirk, the purport of which was to have gibbets erected, and to 
hang rebels ad libitum. The embarrassing feature of this. document 
Mr. Bruce explained to be as follows:—it had all the semblance of a 
warrant, but.at some period it had been folded as a letter and addressed 
to “The Hone Sir John Guys at the House of Coions,”—whereas it 
appears that Sir John Guise was not a Member of Parliament before 1688, 
three years after the date of the document so directed to him. 

The second letter was from the Lords of Council to Charles, Earl of 
Macclesfield, dated July 15, 1690, ordering him, as Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Gloucester, to call the militia together. The letter is interesting 
as evidence of the panic caused by the battle of Beechy Head on the 
30th June, 1690, between Tourville and Torrington. 

The third document was a letter from the Earl of Macclesfield to Sir 
John Guise, dated July 29, 1690, impugning some arrests that had been 
made by Sir John’s orders. 

J. J. Howarp, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a grant of arms to the Mayor 
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and Corporation of Hadleigh, from Camden, Clarencieux, (dated February 
18, 1618,) and an impression of an alnager’s seal. The alnager was the 
officer appointed, as we see in the statutes of Richard III., to measure 
cloth. The inscription on this seal calls this officer ulnagius, from'ulna, 
‘an ell;’ but the English form of alnager has reached us through the 
French aulne or aune. A similar seal is engraved in the Archeologia, 
vol. viii. plate xxx. 

J. G. Watts, Esq., exhibited a very curious and beautiful specimen of 
a palimpsest brass from Constantine Church, Cornwall. The reverse was a 
remarkably fine specimen of Flemish work. So sharp was the execution 
that it was difficult to believe it had ever been exposed to traffic; but 
Mr. Waller, in the course of a valuable paper with which he accompanied 
the exhibition, called attention to some rivets with which it had obviously 
been fastened down. Mr. Waller further conjectured that in the course of 
the extensive and wanton iconoclastic spoliation which ensued in the 
Netherlands in 1566, this brass came into the market, and so found its 
way to England, where it was converted to the purposes of a palimpsest, 
being probably cheaper than a new sheet of the same material. On the 
distinction between Flemish and English brasses, Mr. Waller made the 
following important observation,—that the real difference was to be found 
in the mode in which the incision is made in the metal. The Flemish 
workmen, when the breadth of their lines permitted or required it, cut a 
deep outline, and then with a broad tool or chisel cut away the inter- 
mediate part, thus leaving the bottom of the field quite smooth; whereas 
the English workman used a graver properly so called, and whenever 
he had to hollow out a wide line, did so by a succession of parallel cuttings. 

We regret to learn that this most interesting brass will not long be 
exposed to the view of the antiquary. It is to be laid down again in the 
church already named, over the family commemorated on the obverse side. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these several exhibitions and 
communications. 
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THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Frrst Mretine, Micnaztmas Term, tHe Rev. Dr. Prvmpree, 
THE PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 

Nov. 14. This meeting (held in the Ashmolean Museum, by per- 
mission) was the first held since the change in the denomination of the 
Society which was made last term, and by which title the scope of 
the Society’s labours was considerably enlarged. As many are probably 
aware, the word “ Historical” has been added to the title, and at the 
same time the subscription has been reduced from one guinea to ten 
shillings for members during residence, and five shillings for non-resident 
members who would wish to keep up their connection with the Society 
and receive the reports. This reduction of the subscription, as was antici- 
pated, enabled the President to read a much longer list of new members 
to be balloted for at the next meeting than had been the case for some 





years past. 


Two new members, proposed at the last meeting, were elected—the Hon. R. Abbott, 


Ch. Ch., and A. W. Booker, Esq., Ch. Ch. 


The usual business of the Society being 
concluded, the President called the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the discussion of 
the evening, namely, the Connection of 
History with Architecture, which he con- 
sidered very appropriate to the inaugura- 
tive meeting under the new title. He then 
called upon Mr. J. H. Parker, who said he 
had been requested to open the discussion, 
as being one of the original members of the 
Architectural Society. He cordially ap- 
proved of the union of history with archi- 
tecture, and considered it rather a develop- 
ment of the original idea of the Society than 
any real change of plan. The Society had 
always taken the historical view of archi- 
tecture, the wsthetical and the practical 
had come in naturally and incidentally, 
but were not essential. Some of the ear- 
liest papers read before the Society had 
been as much historical as architectural. 
The Heraldic and Archwological Society 
had already been incorporated with this 
Society, which possessed the library of 
both. The collection of casts of the 
mouldings and details of each style or 
period which the Society had formed at 
its commencement as the Grammar of the 
study, had always been arranged in chrono- 


logical order and under the kings’ reigns, 
which must be allowed to be an historical 
arrangement. He considered it impossi- 
ble to understand medisval architecture 
without history. On the other hand, the 
architecture of every country was an essen- 
tial part of its history, and so closely con- 
nected with it that it seems impossible to 
separate them. He believed that some 
knowledge of the history of architecture 
would be of the greatest use to the student 
of all other branches of history, and greatly 
assist his memory, as visible and tangible 
objects are always more easily remembered 
than any others. 

The character of each century is dis- 
tinctly stamped upon its architecture, and 
everything else is subordinate to this; 
national, provincial, and even personal in- 
fluence may be traced upon many build- 
ings, but quite subordinate to the character 
of the age in which they were erected. 
The exact date of a building tells its cha- 
racter much more than the place where, 
or the persons by whom, it was erected. 
The buildings of the eleventh century mark 
a period of very rapid progress from almost 
barbarism at the beginning, the masonry 
being of the rudest possible description, to 








a considerable degree of civilization and 
very good masonry at the end of it. The 
twelfth century was also a period of very 
rapid progress, and before the end of it we 
have as fine masonry as the world has ever 
seen, although the style is still heavy and 
massive, and may be said to symbolize the 
oppressive rule of the Norman kings. 

In the thirteenth century we have light- 
ness, vigour, and boldness, characteristic 
of freedom of thought and of action,—the 
men who erected those buildings also ob- 
tained Magna Charta. In the fourteenth 
century we have less vigour but more re- 
finement, and in architectural details a 
more close copying of natural forms. In 
the fifteenth century the beginning of 
decay may be traced in the shallowness 
and feebleness of the details, but English 
buildings of this period still often have 
a good deal of manly vigour about them. 
In the sixteenth the decay has proceeded, 
and the mixture of styles shews the un- 
settled state of the times. 

The personal character of our kings, as 
well as the times in which they lived, 
were not without their influence on the 
architecture of their day. The chief build- 
ings of the time of William the Conqneror 
and William Rufus are the Norman castles, 
those massive square keeps which are 
found in all parts of the country. Henry 
I., called Beauclerc, was a man of letters 
and of religion, and the chief buildings of 
his time are monasteries and churches. The 
civil wars of the time of Stephen called 
for more castles; many were added, and 
others rebuilt in his reign. Henry II. 
succeeded by peaceful hereditary succession 

to the whole of the western provinces of 
France. The constant friendly intercourse 
with the people of those provinces could 
not fail to have considerable influence upon 
England, and this is shewn in the archi- 
tecture of the period, the great time of 
transition from the Norman to the Gothic 
style. 

Richard Cceur-de-Lion was not merely 
@ warrior, he was the first military archi- 
tect and engineer of his day, as is shewn 
by the Chateau Gaillard, which he designed 
and built, and which was far in advance 
of any other buildings of his day. The 

6 
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freedom which the people obtained under 
John is shewn by the freedom of their 
architecture, as has been said. Some ex- 
cuse may be made for the vacillation and 
weakness of the government of HenryIII., 
by the fact that the whole revenue of 
his kingdom was absorbed in building: 
almost all our great cathedrals and abbey 
churches belong to his reign. A great 
war with Wales would have been as 
ruinous then as a great European war 
would have been during the height of the 
railway mania in our own day. Edward I. 
has left the stamp of his character and his 
history in the great castles of Wales,— 
Conway, Caernarvon, Beaumaris, and Har- 
lech, — and not less in the castles of 
Guienne ; and of his free trade principles in 
the flourishing towns which he founded. 

In the time of Edward II. and III, 
the great barons who ruled the country 
have left monuments of themselves every 
where in the castles and the churches 
which they built, as in this neighbourhood 
Dorchester Abbey Church, which had in 
its windows the arms of nearly all the 
great barons of the time of Edward II. 

The will of King Henry VI. contains 
the most minute architectural directions 
for the building of his two colleges at 
Eton and Cambridge. But the religions 
fervour which was at its height in the 
time of Henry III. was gradually decay- 
ing, and in the following century became 
very dead, until revived by the Reforma- 
tion. The castles of the Edwardian pe- 
riod gradually gave way to more peaceful 
habitations, and before the end of the fif- 
teenth century the fortifications were in- 
tended more for keeping out bands of 
robbers than for regular warfare. In the 
sixteenth they became more ornamental, 
and marks of grandeur rather than useful. 
Altogether, he thought that architecture 
was the best possible memoria technica for 
the study of modern history. 

The President in thanking Mr. Parker 
for his remarks, with which he fully con- 
curred, referred to a question which was 
closely connnected with them, namely, the 
cause of the metal-work being often s0 
far in advance of the buildings of the same 
age. He pointed out the fact that we 
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found jewellery of remote ages equal in 
beauty and delicacy to that of the present 
day,—of ages which were, in other respects, 
very uncivilized. He referred to examples 
which were dug up in America, evidently 
of an early period, but of workmanship 
equal to that of Paris or London of the 
present time. He then called on the Li- 
brarian to say a few words respecting the 
Roman spear-head which had been laid 
upon the table. 

The Librarian begged, first of all, to 
off.r a few remarks upon what had fallen 
from the President with respect to other 
remains belonging to the Middle Ages, 
than those of buildings. It seemed to him, 
that as buildings appealed to the eye 
as had been shewn, in illustration of 
history, so all works of art and manufac- 
ture belonging to a certain period would, 
when collected together, tend to illustrate 
the manners, customs, and, indeed, the 
civilization of that period ; and he referred 
especially to the fact of the Architectural 
Society possessing a considerable and 
valuable collection of casts, models, &c., 
illustrating the times from the Norman 
Conquest downwards. At the same time, 
there was a collection in the room, the 
Ashmolean collection, which was almost 
confined to objects illustrating the history 
of this country previous to the Norman 
Conquest. Now what he hoped was, 
that these two should be brought to- 
gether, and thus form a chronological 
series of illustrations from the time of the 
Romans to the present; and he hoped 
that it was not saying too much, that 
there was no building in Oxford so suit- 
able in every way for the whole collection 
as the room in which they were now as- 
sembled, and in which one-half of the col- 
lection had been placed for more than two 
hundred years. 

With regard to the Roman spear-head 
which had been sent for exhibition to this 
meeting, he would only observe that it was 
one out of 140 which were found laid edge- 
wise in two rows of 70, one above the other, 
in the centre of the Roman camp at Bour- 
ton-on-the- Water, not far from Addlestrop 
Station. He pointed out the position of 
this camp with regard to the great Fosse- 
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way and the other chief roads of Roman 
Britain. The other piece of iron-work, 
possibly a sword-hilt, was found in the 
churchyard of Lower Swell, near which 
are two British barrows. He hoped, how- 
ever, that these were but a beginning, and 
that at each meeting similar objects of in- 
terest would be laid before the Society, and 
that several would in course of time find 
their way into its collection. 

Mr. Owen referred to the Library of the 
Society, which, it was explained, was not as 
yet accessible to members, but arrange- 
ments it was hoped would shortly be made 
for that purpo e. 

Mr. Shirley, of Wadham, said that he 
was struck with two points which had 
fallen from Mr. Parker. First, the great 
change which took place in military archi- 
tecture. In Normantimesthemassivesquare 
keeps, rude and simple as they were, an- 
swered their purpose,—they could not be 
taken, and enabled the great barons often 
to set the king at defiance. A century 
later we find that the means of attack have 
increased, and necessitated much greater 
preparations for defence, as in the Chateau 
Gaillard. At a later period, again, in the 
time of Edward I., we have deep ditches 
and bold flanking towers. Some evening 
he hoped we might discuss the means of 
attack and defence as connected with mi- 
litary architecture. Secondly, he wished 
to ask Mr. Parker whether he had been 
able to trace any influence of the different 
religious Orders on the style of architec- 
ture in their buildings. 

Mr. Parker said that the point had not 
yet been sufficiently investigated to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion. The build- 
ings belonging to the Cistercian Order are 
generally plainer than others of the same 
period, especially the earlier buildings. 
There is also a difference of plan between 
a monastery, and a cathedral surrounded 
by its close, with separate houses for the 
canons, as had been pointed out by Mr, 
Freeman; but the subject altogether re- 
quired more investigation. 

Mr. Pattison, of Lincoln, enquired what 
was the date of the latest fortified houses 
or private buildings erected for defence ? 

Mr. Goldwin Smith instanced Old Bas- 

4B 








ing-house, of the time of James I., which 
sustained three sieges; but this was proba- 
bly an exceptional case ; houses of so late 
a period were not usually fortified at all, 
or not sufficiently to stand a siege. 

The President mentioned that he had 
received a letter from Torquay, enquiring 
whether the floor under the seats in a 
church should be raised, or level with that 
of the passages. The committee thought 
it was generally better for them to be 
level, to avoid the danger of elderly people 
tripping over the low step, which is more 
dangerous than a step of the usual height. 

Mr. Parker, in reply to a remark of the 
President respecting the metal-work of an 
early period, like Alfred’s jewel in this 
Museum, observed that metal-work was 
generally in advance of stone sculpture, 
and that a half-civilized people are often 
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very skilful workers in metal. He also 
mentioned Mr. Skidmore’s theory, that the 
conventional foliage of the transitional 
period was copied from the gold orna- 
ments used in the wooden churches of the 
Saxons, many of which may have been 
preserved to that period. With reference 
to this Museum, he took the opportunity 
of calling attention to the Arundel mar- 
bles, now kept in a room belonging to the 
Bodleian Library where nobody sees them. 
Amongst them are the foundation-stones, 
with inscriptions, of Deerhurst Church in 
Gloucestershire, founded by Duke Odda 
in 1053, and of Rewley Abbey in Oxford, 
founded by Ela Longespée, Countess of 
Salisbury, about 1230. These objects ought 
to form part of an Historical Museum. 

The President then adjourned the 
meeting. 


Srconp Meetine, Micuartmas Term. 
Nov. 21. The Rev. Dr. Prumprne in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 


Rev. Dr. Wellesley, Principal of New Inn Hall. 

Rev. A. P. Stanley, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
Goldwin Sinith, Esq., M.A., Professor of Modern History. 
Rev. G. Ridding, M.A., Exeter College. 

Rev. C. W. Boase, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College. 

Rev. G. M. Bullock, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Montagu E. Burrows, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 

C. E. Hammond, Esq., Fellow of Exeter College. 


Viscount Newry, Ch. Ch. 


Chas. Appleton, Esq., St. John’s College. 
John Langdon Fulford, Esq., St. Mary Hall. 


T. E. Hawes, Esq., Abingdon, 


Henry St. John Reade, Esq., University College. 
J. Scott, Esq., Pembroke College. 





The President, while these names were being balloted for, read extracts 
from the following letters which had been received by the Committee. 
From the Rev. H. B. W. Churton, asking for information on Manor Chancels. 
From the Rev. C. A. Griffith, giving an account of an ancient mural paint- 
ing in distemper on the walls of the church at Berwick St.John. From 
the Rev. J. Cross, asking for information respecting the stained glass of 
Capronnier of Brussels, a specimen of which may be seen in Doncaster 
Church. From the Rev. E. R. Hutton, referring to the fact that heraldry 
was, as well as architecture and history, a subject to which the Society 
should give its attention, as the two societies, the Heraldic and Architec- 
tural, were some years ago united; and, secondly, hoping that the Society 
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would find means to put itself into communication with some of the nume- 
rous literary and scientific institutes, &c., which had been set on foot in the 
adjoining counties. He thought that many would be glad to receive the 
reports of the Society’s proceedings, and also, probably, be willing to 
furnish accounts of discoveries of archeological interest in their immediate 


neighbourhood. 


The names to supply those of the five outgoing members of committee 
were read, and also the names of those gentlemen who wish to join the 
Society, to be balloted for at the next meeting. 

Mr. J. H. Parker then delivered his lecture, “On the Comparative Pro- 
gress of Architecture in England and France during the Middle Ages, with 
especial reference to the History of the Times.” 


Mr. Parker began at the year 1000, and 
quoted a pa sage from the contemporary 
chronicle of Radulphus Glaber, that “ from 
the number of new buildings being erected 
in 1003, the world appeared to be putting 
on a new white robe.” He also referred 
to the treatise of King Canute for the safe 
conduct of English travellers, who in their 
more extended, and often varied journeys 
to Rome, had better opportunities of see- 
ing and knowing what was going on than 
the inhabitants of any province of France, 
and to this he attributed the greater per- 
fection of English Gothic; the changes 
are so gradual as to be almost impercepti- 
ble, and although advaniage was taken of 
avy improvement in foreign countries, 
they were so assimilated to the English 
style that no violent change or hiatus is 
anywhere perceptible. The fricndly in- 
tercourse of the people of England and 
France had far more to do with this pro- 
gress than any change of government, but 
those provinces of France with which we 
had the most intercourse naturally had 
the greatest influence upon our own archi- 
tecture. In the first half of the eleventh 
century our style is distinct from anything 
in France, and is possibly Danish. In the 
time of Edward the Confessor the Norman 
style wus introduced, and there is no dif- 
ference then between Normandy and Eng- 
land; the early work at Westminstcr is 
just as forward as the work of the same 
time at Caen, and this continues to be the 
case until the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. During the great period of tran- 
sition, the whole of the western provinces 


of France were part of the English domi- 
nions, and there was consequently great 
intercourse between the people of those 
provinces and England, and their archi- 
tecture had more influence upon ours than 
that of any other part of France. The 
buildings of Anjou, Poitou, Maine, and 
Touraine, were in advance of any others 
at that time, and had a mixture of the 
Byzantine element derived from Perigord. 

He said that bar-tracery was used si- 
multaneously in the Sancte Chapelle at 
Paris, at Rheims, and in the chapter-house 
at Westminster, in 1245. Ornamental 
foliage was copied from nature about the 
end of the thirteenth century in both 
countries. The mouldings are always far 
more numerous in the English buildings. 
After the beginning of the fifteenth century 
the styles entirely diverge froin each other ; 
the French Flamboyant and the English 
Perpendicular are, at first sight, totally 
different, but have many features in 
common: the shallowness and poverty of 
the details in both are signs of approach- 
ing decay. ‘Throughout the whole period 
the race was so nearly even that it is often 
difficult to say which had the priority. 

In the courseof the lecture he laid special 
stress upon the necessity of tiking the 
history of the country into account, and 
rememberi:.g that France was not, as now, 
one country, but composed of separate 
provinces, constantly changing and con- 
stantly influenced by external political 
events, and each having, therefore, its 
distinct architectural character. 

The President, in thanking Mr. Parker, 
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referred to instances where French archi- 
tects had been brought over into England. 
He also called attention to what he con- 
sidered to be one of the earliest churches 
existing in this country, namely, the church 
of Dover, which he was glad to say the 
Government had ordered to be put into 
repair, but the original work to be scru- 
pulously preserved, and that it was now 
in Mr. Scott’s hands. 

Mr. Urquhart, of Balliol, wished that 
more reference had been made to Scotland. 
He thought that the architecture of this 
part of Britain was more immediately 
connected with that of Frauce than with 
the architecture of England. He refer- 
red especially to the Flamboyant style, 
which was common to France and Scot- 
land, but wanting in England. He, how- 


ever, admitted that the chapter-house of 
Elgin Cathedral was similar to that of 
Wells and others, and of a type not found 
in France. He also referred to the pre- 
valence of the tooth-ornament, but the 
absence of the ball-flower ornament, in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Parker thought the comparison of 
the architecture of Scotland with that of 
England and of France, from both of which 
it differed in many points, quite worthy of 
being studied, and he hoped that the Society 
would be favoured with some observations 
upon it; but it would have been too wide 
a field for him to have introduced it into 
his lecture that evening. 

After some observations from the Rev. 
J. W. Burgon and the Rev. H. J. Rose, 
the meeting was adjourned. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX AND SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Sept. 18. Basset Saurru, Esq., F.G.S., 
in the chair. 

Mr. William Henry Hart, F.S.A., ex- 
hibited a deed dated 16th of June, 1635, 
made between Richard Evelyn of Wootton, 
Esq., co. Surrey, of the one part, and 
Robert Hatton of the Middle Temple, 
London, Esq., and George Duncumbe of 
Albury, Esq., co. Surrey, of the other 
part; whereby Richard Evelyn, for the 
natural love and affection he bore to John 
Evelyn, gentleman, his second son, and 
Richard Evelyn his youngest son, settled 
certain estates in the county of Sussex for 
their benefit. 

This deed is of interest, as reliting to 
the celebrated John Evelyn, and it fur- 
nishes not only a good signature of Richard 
Evelyn his father, but also of John Rowe, 
the Sussex antiquary, who is one of the 
attesting witnesses. 

Mr. H. W. Sass exhibited some Roman 
lead-pipe, which was taken up in 1854, 
along the line of Old Broad-street, near 
the site of the late Excise-office. It is 
supposed to have been the supply-pipe of 
a Roman bath, found near the spot. 

Mr. W. H. Overall exhibited several 
specimens of Roman pottery, recently dis- 


covered in Ivy-lane and St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 
A massive egg-shaped watch, manufac- 
tured about 270 years since, was exhibited 
by Mr. Fillinham. The case and face were 
entirely of brass, and a small pin, about 
the sixteenth of an inch in length, was 
affixed to each figure on the dial. 

Two papers by Mr. Higgins were read 
by Mr. Sass: one, with reference to a sub- 
terranean passage in Canonbury, the other 
with regard to a coffin found in the road- 
way opposite the “Angel,” Islington, in 
1855. 

Joseph Jackson Howard, F.S.A., ex- 
hibited a collection of curious silver seals, 
temp. sixteenth century, one of them bear- 
ing the arms of More, of More and Bank, 
in the county of Lancaster, viz. [Argent], 
three hounds courant in pale [sable]: on 
another, of somewhat singular shape, 
dating about the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, the arms of the Mercers’ 
Company are quaintly engraved. 

Mr. Howard also exhibited two grants 
of arms to the Hares of Stow Bardolph, 
Norfolk. The first, in point of date, is 
a grant from Robert Cooke, Clarencieux, 
(with his signature and seal,) to Nicholas 
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Hare, of Stow Bardolph, in the county of 
Norfolk, son of John Hare of London, 
gentleman, and grandson of John Hare, 
of Humarsfield, in the county of Suffolk. 
The arms are described as follows:— 


“* Gules two barres golde a chief indented. 


siluer;” and crest, “‘a demy-Lion argent, 
a crowne about the neck golde.” 

The second is a confirmation to Sir 
Ralph Hare of Stow Bardolph, Knight of 
the Bath, son and heir of Richard Hare of 
London, and grandson of John Hare of the 
same city, of the ancient arms of the Hares, 
viz., “gueles two barres and a cheife in- 
dented or ;” the previous grant by Cooke 
being pronounced incorrect. This docu- 
ment is dated February 12, 1613, and 
near the fold is the signature of William 
Camden. 

The Honorary Secretary exhibited a 
grant of arms, by William Hervy, Norroy, 
(dated 15 Nov. 1556,) to “ John Croeker 
of Hoekmorton,” in the county of Oxford. 
The arms are thus described :—“ Argent 
a cheu’on engraled gulz, betwene iij crowes 
sable, on the cheu’on iij molettes p’sed 
golde.” The crest, “A crowe sable w' 
a crowne siluer abowt the neke holdyng 
a whete eare in his beke golde.” 

Two miniatures of members of the Cro- 
ker family were also exhibited by Mr. 
Cox; these miniatures are mounted in 
gold and surmounted by the family arms. 


Oct. 16, Wir11am Henry Hart, Esq., 
F.S.A., in the chair. 

Mr. Henry S. Richardson communicated 
a paper on Monumental Brasses, and stated 
that he proposed to confine his remarks to 
the various methods employed for obtain- 
ing impressions or “rubbings” of brasses, 
and referred, in the first place, to the 
mode employed by the late Craven Ord, 
Esq., the bulk of whose collections are 
now in the British Museum. Of this gen- 
tleman’s work a specimen was exhibited 
[the property of Joseph J. Howard, Esq., 
F.S.A.], taken by means of pressure, after 
the surface of the brass had been cov 
by a mixture of lamp-bl:ck and oil. Other 
specimens, also exhibited by Mr. Howard, 
were taken by having a mixture of ap- 
parently printing-iuk rubbed in the incised 
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lines. The appearance of the figures being 
entirely reversed was a grave objection to 
this mode, especially as regarded the quar- 
terings of heraldic shields. He then re- 
ferred to and exhibited specimens of “ oil 
rubbings” taken on tissue paper, which, 
being laid on the brass, was passed over 
with a wash-leather pad charged with lin- 
seed oil and black lead. This operation had 
the merit of celerity, but soiled the hands 
considerably. The remaining methods 
were those generally adopted by collectors 
—namely, with “heel-ball” and the me- 
tallic “rubber.” Mr. Richardson then 
alluded to the differences between the 
two last-mentioned articles—the heel-ball 
giving the engraved lines white instead of 
black, while the metallic rubber, with the 
prepared paper, gave a perfect facsimile of 
the brass. As specimens, he referred to 
some rubbings by himself of the brass of 
Canon Langton, from Exeter Cathedral, 
the arms on the shield above the figure, 
“Or, a chevron gules within a bordure 
azure, charged with eight mitres of the 
field,” being illuminated; of the New- 
digate brass, from Merstham Church, 
Surrey; and of the very splendid brass 
of Sir Richard Bagot and wife, from Ba- 
ginton Church, Warwickshire, the colours 
of the arms on the surcoat being heraldi- 
cally rendered, as well as the colours in- 
laid in the belt, collar of SS, &. 

Mr. Robert Cole, F.S.A., described the 
following autographs which he exhibited : 
—A document signed by Henry VIII., in 
the first year of his reign; another with 
the signature of Francis I. of France; a 
document relating to the levying of troops, 
soon after the Spanish Armada, for the 
county of Surrey, to which was prefixed 
the signature of Queen Elizabeth; a letter 
of Charles I.; another of Oliver Cromwell, 
written when he was only Captain .Crom- 
well, and dated 1642, (no other autograph 
of Oliver Cro nwell at this period is known 
to exist); a Treasury warrant, signed by 
the celebrated Nell Gwynne, with her 
ini ials, E. G. (Nell’s autograph is of ex- 
treme rarity); a letter of Queen Anne, 
countersigned by Bishop Burnet, and a 
letter of James II., with the signature of 
“Pepys.” He aiso exhibited a “ London 
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Directory’ for the year 1755, consisting of 
but a few pages, comparing it with the 
bulky volume of the present year; anda 
rare broadside relating to the South Sea 
Bubble. 

Mr. Wills exhibited his very curious 
and extensive collection of ancient keys, 
and also communicated notes on the prin- 
cipal keys exhibited. Particular attention 
was called to several Roman claves of 
great rarity. First, an iron key, of which 
the ex!remity of the stem is recurved, the 
web projecting laterally from its end, and 
having four long dentes pointing towards 
the annular bow. It is somewhat difficult 
to comprehend how this key could be em- 
ployed, but it is thought that it was for 
ra‘sing, or rather forcing back moveable 
pegs, as in the wooden locks of Egypt. 
This key was found at Colchester, in 1843. 
Another key of bronze, discovered many 
feet below the surface of the earth, near 
St. Swithin’s Church, Cannon-street, in 


1853; other keys of the Roman period, 


found at Colchester, at Charing Cross 
(whilst repairing the statue of Charles [.), 
at Rochester Castle, and beneath Gerard’s 
Hall crypt, in Distaff-lane, were also spe- 
cially alluded to. Au iron key of very 
rude fabric, the piped stem of which has 
only a fragment of the web remaining, 
and the bow being an elongation of the 
stem bent round in a large circle, the end 
being brought close to the stem, but un- 
attached to it, was exhibited by Mr. Wills. 
This key was dug up in the crypt beneath 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, when preparing for 
the interment of the Duke of Wellington, 


in 1852, and is probably one of the keys of 
the old cathedral, and may be as early as 
the Norman era. 

Mr. Charles J. Shoppee exhibited a col- 
lection of keys comprising specimens of 
Elizabeth and James I.’s reigns, and one 
supposed to be of William III.'s reign, 
elaborately engraved with a cipher in the 
bow, and originally gilt; various speci- 
mens of smiths’ work; and a table cluck, 
with a silver horizontal dial, the maker's 
name, “ William Prins, Rotterdam,” en- 
graved on the works. 

Electrotypes of the great seals of the 
following German emperors were also ex- 
hibited by Mr. Shoppee, namely, Sigis- 
mund, Albert II., and Ferdinand I. 

Joseph J. Howard, Esq., F.S.A., ex- 
hibited and described, in a letter to the 
Secretary, a pedigree on vellum of the 
Markbam family, with 155 emblazoned 
shields of arms of the family alliances. 
At the bottom of the pedigree is the 
shield of arms of Sir Griffin Markham, 
with twenty-four quarterings. The shield 
is surmounted by three helmets and crests, 
and a similar number are represented on 
each side of the shield. The pedigree is 
attested by William Camden, but is un- 
dated. 

Mr. John W. Brown exhibited a Roman 
vase, found near the Temple Church, and 
a portion of Roman pavement found in 
Upper Thames-strret. Several original 
impressions of seals, and also casts of 
ecclesiustic and corporate seals, were also 
exhibited by Mr. Brown. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Oct. 26. The opening meeting and con- 
versazione for the session 1860-61 took 
place at the Architectural Galleries, Con- 
duit-street, Regent-street, the Preside:t 
of the Association, T. RoGER SMiTH, Esq., 
in the chair. 

The report of the sub-committee on 
Prizes was read, aud the prize for sketches 
in the Class of Design was awarded to 
Mr. W.T. Sams. The prize for an Essay on 
Street Architecture was not adjudged, but 
one essay having been sent in. 

After the nowination of several geutle- 


men to be bulloted for 1s members at the 
next meeting, the Pre-ident delivered a 
long and able address, from which we cite 
the following puassuges :— 


“We have not had any strikingly at- 
tractive competition, nor any bui dings 
that have risen very conspicuously above 
the average standard ot excellence—a 
standard which, let us remember it with 
satisfaction, is far higher »t the present 
day than it has been for many generations. 
I cannot, however, he'p drawing your at- 
tention to one new building, on account 
of its exhibiting many of the‘characteristics 
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of what we must admit to be a distinctive 
style that is really growing up amid all 
our disputes as to whether we are to have 
any style of our own or no. I allude to 
the new schools in Endell-street. In this 
building we have combined many of the 
characteristics which we could @ priori ex- 
pect to find in the architecture of a people 
who are peculiarly rich in means of informa- 
tion and travel, and among whom the arts 
of peace have been long and successfully cul- 
tivated, building in a city where no stone 
quarries are near at hand and where the 
climate is bad for all perishable materials. 
We have brick, the proper London mate- 
rial, forming the material and giving the 
motive of almost all the ornamentation. 
We have a general prevalence of conti- 
nental forms brought together from various 
districts familiar to English travellers ; 
these forms being not, however, slavishly 
copied, but artistically adopted as types. 
We have a Gothic spirit pervading the 
whole building, a great deal of novelty 
and design, and a great deal of work re- 
quiring good workmanship and adapted to 
modern materials. This building is the 
more remarkable because in the stained 
gluss-works in its immediate neighbour- 
hood is another example, less elaborate but 
not less characteristic of the modern build; 
while a short distance off stands a third 
example—I refer to the Northern School 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in Castle-street, 
Endell-street—that has the merit of being 
one of the earliest, and of still remaining 
one of the best, attempts to introduce or- 
numental brickwork, with forms and de- 
tails a good deal drawn from continental 
sources, into London street architecture. 

“ Pointing in the same direction, is the 
character of that gorgeously -decorated 
church not long completed, in Margaret- 
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street. The architect has not here had to 
contend with a disadvantage which, more 
than any other, impedes the progress of 
our art at the present day—namely, the 
preference of the public for an expenditure 
of the most parsimonious order, coupled 
with a desire for ornament in which ef- 
fectiveness and profusion are more desired 
than congruity or good taste. In Marga- 
ret-street the outlay has been such. as to 
secure the best resources available, and 
the result must be acknowledged to be 
most striking, and at the same time to 
partake of those characteristics | have al- 
ready named—that is to say, brick ex- 
terior, general continental character, trace- 
able to the influence of German, Italian, 
and French examples, as well as English, 
a very unfettered and successful, though at 
times extreme, search after novelty, and 
the command of very various materials 
and methods of building and of very good 
workmanship.” 


Mr. G.G. Scott expressed his general 
concurrence in the views of the Chairman, 
and Professor Donaldson remarked that 
the Chairman’s very well-written discourse 
embraced many subjects of the greatest 
interest to the profession. The part which 
related to street architecture was one of 
great importance. In his address the 
Chairman referred to some foreign improve- 
ments, but he (Professor Donaldson) hoped 
that our own English feeling would be 
carried out with success. We should not 
be too much indebted to foreigners for our 
progress; the English mind ought to have 
design, imagery, and conception, and was 
eminently fitted to do great things. 


EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Sept. 27. The quarterly meeting was 
held at the College Hall. The Right Hon. 
Sir J. T. Cotermp@e presided; and the 
attendance was unusually good. 

The report, which was read by Lieut.- 
Col. Harding, detailed the progress mak- 
ing in various parts of the diocese in the 
restoration and enlargement of churches, 
and the erection of new edifices, and par- 
ticularized the chapel of All Saints, which 
is situated in the extensive hamlet of 
Sparkwell, in the parish of Plympton St. 
Mary. It consists of chancel, nave, and 
south transept, and is in length seventy 


feet, with a breadth of thirty-seven. The 
style is geometrical, or early Decorated. 
The interior fittings are of fir, with open 
and moveable benches, calculated to ac- 
commodate 240 persons, of which only 
twenty-five are appropriated. The floor- 
ing of the chancel, passages of the nave, 
transept, and south porch, are laid with 
Staffordshire tiles. In the transept are 
two memorial windows ; one representing 
St. John, with an inscription commemo- 
rative of Wm. Braddon, Esq., of Black- 
land, whose death, in 1858, was occasioned 
by a savage attack made on him by a 
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former servant. The other represents 
the Blessed Virgin, and forms a memorial 
to a female of the Treby family of Gooda- 
moor, who died on the festival of All 
Saints in 1858. 

In many parts of the diocese there are 
desecrated chapels remaining, and many 
of them possessing much interest, of which 
the report introduced two. The first is 
a curious little chapel at Ilsam, in the 
parish of St. Mary Church, near Torquay. 
This building stands in an isolated posi- 
tion, is twenty-five or thirty feet high, 
and about twenty square. Its position 
is north and south, and over the south 
gable is an arch, the former receptacle 
of a bell. In the north end are six win- 
dows, the upper one forming a single 
light with trefoil head and hood-mould- 
ings, having on each side a small circular- 
headed window or aperture. Below this 
is a two-light window similar in character 
to the one above,—and on the west side 
of it auother of the circular-headed aper- 
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tures above mentioned. Similar openings 
appear in the other sides of the building, 
making altogether seven. There is no 
appearance of these windows ever having 
been glazed ; indeed, there is scarcély room 
to admit of it. They give light to the in- 
terior of the building in an oblique direc- 
tion, and are deeply splayed. The lower 
openings, and one other single-light win- 
dow with trefoil-head, gives light to a small 
chamber under the chapel. The piscina 
occupies the north-east corner of the 
building. The roof has no ecclesiastical 
features. The building appears to be 
about the age of Edward IV., or probably 
as late as Henry the VIIth’s reign. As 
the whole of Ilsam manor was formerly 
attached to Torr Abbey, it has been con- 
jectured that this building was a place of 
retirement for refractory priests, but more 
probably for a reclusorium. Of the ob- 
ject or use of the small windows above 
mentioned, no conjecture even could be 
arrived at. 
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View of St. Michael's Chapel, at Torr. 


The other chapel is that of St. Michael, 


The building is 29} ft. in length by 


in the parish of Torr. It stands onahigh 14ft. 3in. Its position is east and 
rock, which is visible from Torbay, and west, and there are vestiges of a porch on 


bears the appellation of the Chapel-rock. 
7 


the south side. The roof forms a Gothic 
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arch of solid stone laid edgewise, the outer 
covering of which is composed of thick 
horizontal slabs of slate, forming altogether 
a compact mass of masonry of great secu- 
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Ground-plan of Sc. Michael’s Chapel, at Torr. 





rity and strength. In the south wall is 
a niché, which doubtless in former days 
held a piscina. The present floor is com- 
posed of the natural rock, but little vary- 
ing from its original uneven state, making 
the chapel higher im some places than in 
others. The interior presents four different 
styles of arch—the equilateral, segmental, 
obtuse, and elliptical. The first forms 
a small single-light window, at the west 
end, of Early English character, and pro- 
bably, except the walls and the roof, the 
only part of the original building ;—the 
others are doubtless the result of more 
recent repairs. The origin of this chapel, 
like that at Ilsam, is involved in doubt. 
It is called, and most probably correctly 
80, a votive chapel. Its position is very 
similar to the neighbouring church of 
Brent Tor, also dedicated to St. Michael, 
who is the tutelary saint of many votive 
chapels. Others have considered this 
chapel, as it was attached to Torr Abbey, 
to bea religious edifice where pilgrims were 
wont to repair; and by voluntary exile, 
and the performance of expiatory penance, 
make atonement for past pleasures or sin- 
ful lives. 

After the reading of the report, some 
new members were elected, after which 
the Rey. W. J. Coppard read an interest- 
ing paper on a tomb, formerly in Bick- 
leigh Church, South Devon, erected in 
memory of one of the Slauning family. 

The original residence of this ancient 
Gent. Maa, Vor. CCIX. 
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name, in the county of Devon, was at 
Ley, in the parish of Plympton St. Mary. 

Nicholas Slanning, Esq., son of Nicholas, 
of Ley, at the dissolution of monasteries 
purchased a considerable property which 


Z belonged to the Abbey of Buckland Mo- 
 nachorum, afterwards the residence of Sir 
Jj, Francis Drake. 
4 ried Margery, daughter of Thomas Cham- 


Nicholas Slanning mar- 


pernoun, Esq., of Modbury, by whom he 


1 had Gamaliel, of Heale, whose wife was 


Margaret Musters, a first cousin, and had 


YY; issue, Nicholas, and Elizabeth, married to 


John, second son of Sir John Seymour, 
Knt., of Berry Pomeroy. 

Sir Nicholas was knighted by King 
Charles I., in 1631. He married a daugh- 
ter of Sir James Bagg, Knt., of Little 
Saltram, near Plympton. This Sir Ni- 
cholas is well known for his bravery in 
supporting the cause of Charles I. He 
was Governor of Pendennis Castle, in 
Cornwall, and ended a gallant career at 
the siege of Bristol. He was one of those 
noble gentlemen, all Devon and Cornish 
men, called the four wheels of Charles’s 
wain. 

“ They were all slain at or near the same 
place,” says Prince*, “at the same time, 
and in the same cause: according to an 
ode made on that occasion as follows :— 

* Th’ four wheels of Charles’s wain, 
Grenvile,Godolphin, Trevanion, Slanning, slain.’” 

What became of Nicholas’s remains is 
not known, but it is supposed they found 
some decent repository in or about the 
city of Bristol. He left issue Sir Nicho- 
las Slanning, who was created a baronet 
in 1662, and was probably the first who 
resided at Maristow. He had issue Sir 
Andrew Slanning, Bart., of Maristow, on 
whose death the title became extinct. 

Nicholas and his wife were represented 
on the monument by their figures in 
effigy, and the armorial bearings of Slan- 





* Prince is wrong in this statement. They did 
notall fall at the same time, or in the same place, 
All four, however, were killed in the year 1643. 
Slanning and Trevanion were slain at the siege 
of Bristol; Sir Bevil Grenvile fell at the battle 
of Lansdowne near Bath, where an obelisk has 
been erected to his memory; and Sir Sidney Go- 
dolphin was shot in the porch of the Globe Inn 
at Chagford. 

4F 











ning and Champernoun were placed at the 
top of the tomb. 


* Heretofore,” fan Prince, “ were seve- 
ral verses inscri thereon, both Latin 
and English; now, by the negligence or 
incuriousness of some, who should no more 
suffer their ancestors’ monuments to decay 
than their own houses, for the most part 
obliterated, only under the arch is fixed in 
the wall a fair marble table with these 
English verses :— 

‘ As time with swiftest wing doth haste and make 

no stay, 
So th’ lite of man is short, and hasteth soon away.’ 


“This gentleman came to an untimely 
end, being slain in a quarrel that happened 
between him and Sir John Fitz, near 
Tavistock in this county. The matter, it 
seems, was likely to have been composed, 
but the villain Fitz’s man twitting his 
master with a ‘ What! play child’s play! 
come to fight, and now put up your sword ?” 
made him draw again, and Slanning’s foot 
in stepping back (having his spurs on) 
hitching in the ground, was there unfor- 
tunately and foully killed : whereupon Sir 
John Fitz, by the interest of his friends, 
sued out his pardon soon after this bap- 
pened, which was in 1599. But although 
Queen Elizabeth was pleased to forgive 
him, Slanning’s widow was not, but 
brought an appeal, and obtained a verdict 
against Sir John for damages. 

“ After this, as if one sin became, as it 
often does, the punishment of another, 
Sir John was so unhappy to be guilty of a 
second murder ; and thereupon flying from 
his country, though not trom his own guilty 
conscience, so far as Salisbury, in his way 
to London, to sue out a second pardon, 
hearing somebody about his chamber-door 
early in the morning, and fearing it had 
been officers come to apprehend him, by 
mistake, in the dark, he slew one of the 
house who came to wake him as he desired, 
in order to his journey. When the lights 
came, that made him sensible of the horrid 
and atrocious fact which he had afresh 
committed, overwhelmed with sorrow and 
despair he fell upon his sword and slew 
himself. Unto which a tetrastich, for- 
merly found upon this monument, now 
nearly expunged by the finger of time, 
doth plainly relate, in which Mr. Slan- 
ning, by an apostrophe, speaketh thus of 
Fitz :— 

* Idem Ceedis erat nostra, simul Author et Ulter : 
Trux Homicide mei, mox Homicida sui. 
Quemque in me primum, mox in se condidit 


ensem : 
O nostrum summi Judicis arbitrium.’”’ 


These lines were originally at the back 
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of the tomb over three juvenile figures 
in a kneeling posture, two male and one 
female. 

A brass plate with some lines in Old 
English characters was discovered in the 
Slanning vault during the restoration of 
the church in 1828: they have now been 
introduced at the bottom of the mural 
monument newly arranged when the tomb 
was removed :— 


*Man’s lyfe on erth is as Job sayth a warfare and 
a toyle, 

Where nought is wonne when all is donne but an 
uncertain spoyle. 

Of things most vayne, and for long payne, nothing 
to man is lefte 

Save vertue sure, which doth endure, and cannot 
be berefte. 

A prouffe of this apparant is by Nicholas Slan- 
nyng here, 

Who as we sawe, apt for God’s lawe, ryght fa- 
mouse did appeere. 

In = and right was his delyght to exercise the 
aws, 

To wrong no wight, but as he myght, tohelpe the 
frindlesse cause. 

The fere of God and of his rod was styll before his 


Gunsten in fayth, and no wise the truth should 
he disgies.” 
“Nicholas Slannyng esquier lyvd 59 
yeres, and endid the viiit® day of Aprill 
in th’ yere of our Lorde God 1583.” 


The above is doubtless a memorial in 
memory of Nicholas Slanning, Esq., who 
married a daughter of Crewys, of Crewys 
Morchard, the father of Nicholas before 
mentioned. 

This monument is in the best style of 
the Elizabethan age, and its removal is to 
be regretted. At the south end of the 
pediment was a skeleton with a dagger in 
the act of striking his victim, while a 
figure in the dress of that age stands by 
his side to receive the blow. Round the 
waist of the skeleton was a band having 
the following lines inscribed thereon :— 


* As stout as thou art, 
I will strike thy heart.” 


Over the heads of these figures were the 
words “ Fear God.” 

For the preservation of these few par- 
ticulars we are indebted to the Rev. author 
of this paper, who, hearing that the tomb 
in question was about to be destroyed, 
went over to Bickleigh, and made a well- 
executed and faithful drawing of every 
part of the tomb, together with the armo- 
rial bearings, which he exhibited at the 
meeting. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH.ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, 


Oct. 29. At the meeting at the Town- 
hall, Leicester, the Rev. J. H. Hit in 
the chair, Sir William de Capel Brooke, 
Bart., was elected a member of the So- 
ciety. 

The Chairman exhibited an old book of 
Italian coats of arms, purchased by him 
at the sale at Nevill Holt in 1848. Henry 
Nevill of Nevill Holt, who died in 1723, 
left three surviving daughters co-heiresses ; 
Mary, the eldest, became the wife of Cos- 
mas Migliorucci, a native of Italy and 
a Polish Count, from whom the present 
family is descended. 

Mr, Nevinson exhibited some counters 
and tradesmen’s tokens; one in the shape 
of a heart, having on the obverse, 1668, 
PeTeR BARRIFFE OF VPPINGHAM IN 
RVTLAND HIS HALFPENY, and on the re- 
verse three pope’s crowns: another, obv. 
An OvnDLE Hatrreny, 1669, rev. FoR 
THE VSE OF THE Poor, and in the field of 
both sides a talbot. 

Mr. North remarked that the token ex- 
hibited at a former meeting, respecting 
the inscription on which there was some 
doubt, was one issued at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch by Samuel Sowden. Had the in- 
scriptions been perfect they would have 
read thus: obv. SAMVELL SOWDEN IN 
(St. George and the dragon), rev. ASHBY 
DE LA Zovon, 1667, HIS HALFEPENNY. 
This token is included in the list already 
published by the Society, Mr. North ex- 
hibited a token issued at Easton Magna, 
Leicestershire, which has not been men- 
tioned in any published list; the inscrip- 
tions are as follows: obv. E>waRD MoaRE 
(three cloves), rev. Iv GREAT Eason, (E.M. 
in monogram). Also a bronze coin of Ves- 
pasian, second brass, struck in commemo- 
ration of the subjection of Judwa in the 
first century. It was found several years 
ago in the Friars, Leicester. The obverse 
has a laureated head of the Emperor 
turned to the left, with this inscription, 
IMp(erator) Caxs(ar) VESPASIAN(us) AV- 
G(ustus) Co(n)S(ul); on the reverse is 
a palm-tree with captives at its base, and 


the inscription Ivpra Carta; below the 
palm, S(enatus) C(onsulto), ‘by decree of 
the Senate.’ 

Mr. Gresley exhibited a Staffordshire 
Clog Almanack, and read the following 
remarks :— 


“This specimen of an article of house- 
hold furniture, used by our predecessors, 
I have the pleasure of exhibiting through 
the kindness of its owner, Mr. G. T. Lo- 
max, of Lichfield. It is the Clog Almanack 
mentioned in Shaw’s ‘ History of Staffurd- 
shire,’ vol. i. p. 332, as then (1798) in the 
museum of Mr. Green of Lichfield, at 
the dispersion of whose collection it passed 
into the hands of Dr. Wright of that city, 
from whom Mr. Lomax obtained it. The 
present is an unpublished specimen; an- 
other may be seen engraved in Plot’s 
* Staffordshire,’ tab. xxv., which has been 
copied in Fosbrooke’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ 
Hone’s ‘ Every-day Book,’ Brady’s ‘ Ana- 
lysis,’ and ‘Old England ;’ another is en- 
graved in Gough’s edition of Camden’s 
Britannia, and woodcuts of two more 
now at Oxford are in ‘The Calendar of 
the Anglican Church Illustrated.’ Plot 
thought them to be of Danish origin, but 
the specimens remaining are probably not 
older than the reign of Elizabeth. They 
were, when Plot published his ‘ Stafford- 
shire,’ (1686,) still in use in that county 
‘among the meaner sort of people.” He 
says they had then been scarce heard of 
in the south of England, and understood 
but by few of the gentry in the north. 
Staffordshire seems to have been their 
chief locality. I have, however, reason to 
think that one remained hanging at the 
mantel-piece of a farm-house at Barrow- 
upon- Soar, Leicestershire, about sixty 
years ago, as I am informed by an aged 
person now residing in Over Seile, who 
when young was at service there in the 
family of Mr. Bostock. And I myself can 
testify to a still more recent use of such 
calendars in this county; for when I was 
a boy at Appleby school, thirty years ago, 
one of the first things we did upon going 
back after the holidays, was to cut upon 
a strip of wood a notch for every day, 
week, and month of the half-year, with 
some extra peculiarity of mark for the 
holidays, all of which were carefully cut 
off as the half-year gradually passed away. 
And what was this but a verituble Clog 
Almanack ?” 
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After quoting the well-known passage 
from Dr. Plot’s “History of Staffordshire,” 
pp. 418—430, he continued :— 

“The specimen now exhibited is of oak ; 
the entire length of the wood is 2 ft. 1 in., 
three inches of which serve for a handle, 
the edges being there bevelled so as to 
make it octangular; a ring for suspension 
passes through it near the top. The lunar 
marks correspond with those in Plot’s 
engraving, but it is to be remarked that 
the notch for April Ist is at the foot of 
the edge for the first three months in the 
year, instead of being at the top of the 
edge for the second three, at the bottom 
of which second edge in like manner is 
placed July 1st, thus arranging ninety- 
one days upon the first three edges, and 
ninety-two upon the fourth. Instead of 
a ‘ patulous stroke’ turned up for the first 
day of each month, it has a cross patee 
over against the first notch. The maker 
of it has been sparing of emblems. There 
are many straight lines cut from the 
notches on particular days instead of em- 
blems; e.g. St. Agnes, Jan. 21; St. Patrick, 
March 16; SS. Philip and James, May 1; 
St. Barnabas, June 11; SS. Swithin, Mar- 
garet, Mary Magdalene, Anne, July 15, 
20, 22, 26; decollation «f St. John Bap- 
tist, August 29; translation of King Ed- 
ward the Confessor, October 13; O Sapi- 
entia, December 16; and the festivals of 
the B.V.M., which are without the heart 
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mentioned by Plot. Other variations may 
be noticed: instead of an axe for St. Paul, 
January 25, we have here a sword, and 
vice versd for St. John, June 24; instead 
of the leg for St. Mathias, Feb. 24, a thing 
like a knife with spikes from it ;'a single 
key for St. Peter, June 29; Holy Cross 
day and St. Matthew, September 14 and 
21, St. Luke, October 18, St. Martin, No- 
vember 11, St. Nicholas, December 6, and 
Christmas-day, also differ. The points in 
the marks of the greater festivals are also 
omitted in this almanack. 

“Tam not aware of any of these clog 
almanacks having been sold by auction, 
but as much as fifteen guineas has been 
offered for the present specimen.” 


Mr. Gresley also exhibited the Ryde- 
ware Cartulary, a MS. compiled 2 Edw. II, 
by Thomas de Rydeware (Hamstal), lord 
of the manor of Seile, Leicestershire. It 
contains transcripts of charters relating to 
that and his other lordships, and has seve- 
ral curious drawings illustrative of the 
dress, regal, military, and ecclesiastical, of 
the period. It has probably been in the 
possession of the lords of this manor ever 
since it was first compiled. Nichols fre- 
quently quotes it, and has given an ab- 
stract of its contents in his “* West Goscote 
Hundred,” pp. 999—1007. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Nov. 7. The monthly meeting was held 
in the Castle, Jonn Hopason Hrinpe, 
Esq., in the chair. 

Sir Walter Buchanan Riddell, Bart., of 
Hepple, Northumberland, and Woolsey- 
house,Staffordshire, and Sir Walter Charles 
James, Bart., Betteshanger, Kent, were 
elected members, and Signore Giovanni 
Montoroli, of Rome, an honorary member. 

Numerous donations of books were an- 
nounced, after which the Duke of North- 
umberland, through Mr. Clayton and Dr. 
Bruce, presented one of three silvered 
electrotype copies of the Corbridge Lanx, 
with a separate cast of some markings 
on the reverse, supposed to indicate the 
weight. There is no accurate engraving 
of the work, and the Society previously 
had only a poor cast in plaster, which 
failed to give any idea of the minute 
details. 


Dr. Bruce read the following notice of 
the Lanx by Mr. Way :— 


“You will doubtless bring before the 
Society, at their meeting in the Castle on 
Wednesday, the very valuable present to 
their museum which has been so liberally 
destined by their noble patron, the Duke 
of Northumberland, as an addition to the 
¢e llections there preserved illustrative of 
the history of Roman occupations in North- 
umberland. I allude to the facsimile of 
the remarkable piece of silver plate known 
as the Corbridge Lanx, which through his 
Grace’s generous permission has been pre- 
pared by one of the most skilful operators 
in the electrotypic art; and the perfect 
facsimile which he has produced, having 
been silvered by the process so advan- 
tageously employed for such purposes, re- 
produces in the minutest manner the 
curious details of this unique and highly- 
curious object. 

“‘A few notices in regard to the Lanx, 
its discovery, and the various cunjectures 
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which have been suggested in the attempt 
to explain the mythological scene which it 
represents, may, I hope, be interesting to 
the Society on the occasion. I must, how- 
ever, observe that I have no new or satis- 
factory interpretation to offer, although I 
have bestowed some pains upon the en- 
deavour to gain some light upon the sub- 
ject of mythology which is represented 
upon the lanx, and have consulted with 
several distinguished archeologists, both 
at home and on the Continent, in the pro- 
secution of the inquiry. 

“The lanx was found, as you are well 
aware, in 1734, on the bank of the Tyne, 
near Corbridge. The precise circumstances 
of the discovery are thus stated in a record 
preserved at Alnwick Castle, from which by 
his Grace’s kind permission I am enabled 
to give you the following extract: ‘In the 
month of February, 1734, a young girl 
named Cutter, daughter of one Cutter 
a blacksmith, in Corbridge, in the county 
of Northumberland, was going along the 
river Tyne to gather sticks, and fetch 
water on the north side of the river, about 
200 yards below the bridge, where some 
small whins or furzes grew, (which spot 
lies within the Duke of Northumberland’s 
manor of Corbridge,) she discovered a cor- 
ner of a piece of plate appearing white 
above the earth, which she pulled up and 
carried to her father, who a few days 
afterwards cut off a ring from the back of 
the plate, and carried it to a goldsmith 
(Mr. Cookson) in Newcastle, and he pur- 
chased this ring from Cutter for £1 16s., 
and on the 1st of March following Cutter 
sold the remaining part of this ancient 
piece of plate for £31 10s.’ The plate 
and ring weighed 148 oz., so that the pur- 
chase was made at the rate of 4s. 6d. per 
ounce, 

“Tt were needless here to detail the par- 
ticulars, so well known, regarding the 
claim forthwith made by the lord of the 
manor at that period, Charles, Duke of 
Somerset, and the ultimate recovery of 
this unique relic of treasure trove, which 
was delivered up to his Grace in 1735. 
These facts have been stated more or less 
in detail by the writers who have treated 
of Roman times in Northumberland, and 
especially by the talented historian of that 
county, Hodgson; more recently also by 
our valued friend Mr. Fenwick, in his 
very interesting treatise entitled ‘Trea- 
sure Trove in Northumberland.’ 

“In regard to the special use for which 
this sumptuous relic was intended, I regret 
that no satisfactory or conclusive sugges- 
tion can be offered. The wealthy Romans 
had, as we believe, services of plate wrought 
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with mythological and other subjects, and 
destined for use at their luxurious enter- 
tainments. There appear to have existed 
also vessels of silver used in their ceremo- 
nial solemnities, and it seems highly pro- 
bable that this splendid salver may have 
been destined for some sacrificial use, and 
for the purposes of pagan worship. 

“Tt will not be forgotten that certain 
remarkable altars have been found at Cor- 
bridge, especially one now in the British 
Museum bearing a dedication in Greek to 
Hercules. Some antiquaries have been 
disposed to conclude that the plate may 
properly be designated a Jana, in which, 
as we read in Virgil, the reeking entrails 
of the victims were offered to the gods; 
whilst according to other authorities, it 
may have been one of the dishes used in 
solemn feasts in social life among the 
Romans; these dishes of silver were of 
enormous size, since we learn from Horace 
that one of them was of sufficient capacity 
to hold a wild boar, and Pliny mentions 
such dishes weighing from 100 to 500 
pounds. It may deserve mention that on 
previous occasions two pieces of Roman 
plate of smaller dimension had been found 
near that spot, one being a small bason 
ornamented with foliage, and the Christian 
monogram, composed of the initials Ché 
and Rho; the other was a little two- 
handled cup, which was sold for a guinea 
to a brother of Mr. Howard, at that time 


living at Corby Castle. The weight of the 


former, of which a rude sketch only has 
been preserved, was twenty ounces. 

* But to proceed to the subject repre- 
sented in low relief upon the lanx, the 
works being in part bammered up and 
finished with the tool, the intervening 
spaces occasionally engraved with small 
strokes of the burin, or stippled ornaments, 
(opus punctatum).~ The scene is composed 
of figures. 1. Diana, with an altar before 
her; under her feet is an urn from which 
water flows, as if typifying the source of a 
river, and under the altar is a hound, look- 
ing upwards at the goddess. 2. Minerva, 
wearing a helmet, the Gorgon’s head upon 
her breast ; she stands under a spreading 
tree, in the branches of which is an eagle, 
with other birds. 3. Juno, undcr whose 
feet is a dead stag, but this may possibly 
be referable to Diana, goddess of the chase. 
4, a seated goddess, her head is veiled; 
this has been conjectured to be Vesta, on 
account of the altar flaming, seen under 
the figure, which may, however, pourtray 
Latona. 5. Apollo standing under a ca- 
nopy, or open temple, with Corinthian co- 
lumns; under his feet is his usual attri- 
bute, the Gryphon. Between Apollo and 
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the seated goddess there is a peculiar 
pedestal, or altar, formed of eight steps, 
pyramidally arranged, and behind this is 
a spiral column surrounded by a globe, re- 
minding the numismatist of the pillar seen 
on coins with the reverse of Securitas, as 
Mr. Akerman has pointed out, observing 
also that this symbol may possibly suggest 
the interpretation of the subject which 
may be referable to the security of the 
province of Britain, in some period of 
peace, an explanation to which he thinks 
some colour of probability is given by the 
circumstance that the figure of Security is 
seated, whilst the deities around her are 
standing. 

“It would doubtless greatly enhance 
the interest of this remarkable relic of 
Roman times in Britain, if we could satis- 
factorily establish its connection with any 
events in our own country ; this is, how- 
ever, scarcely to be expected. According 
to another suggestion, the subject repre- 
sented may refer to a very different mat- 
ter, and present a symbolical allusion to 
the period of the year when the sun passes 
the autumnal equinox. A learned arche- 
ologist in France, whom I have lately had 
occasion to consult on this subject, is dis- 

to consider the scene as allusive to 
Latona, with her two children, after the 
evil influences of the serpent Typhon were 
defeated, and that she here appears accom- 
panied by Minerva and Juno, assisting at 
the triumph over the perils by which she 
had been threatened. Another, and I 
think not improbable explanation, has 


suggested in this remarkable mythological 
group the apotheosis of a Roman empress 
typified under the figure of one of the 
chief heathen goddesses. 

“T regret that this brief account of so 
remarkable a relic of antiquity is so inade- 
quate to the interest of the subject. ‘The 
Society will not fail to appreciate the 
generous consideration of their noble pa- 
tron in depositing in their collection 
a faithful representation of so valuable 
a monument of Roman times in North- 
umberland.” 

Dr. Bruce, by permission of Mr. Young, 
silversmith, then exhibited eight silver 
pennies, part of a large find lately occur- 
ring in a stone on property at the Butcher- 
bank, Newcastle. They are of Edward I. 
and Edward II. Among those of the for- 
mer is one struck at Wattsford; the rest 
of the eight are struck at London, Canter- 
bury, and Bristol. 

Dr. Bruce also stated that, hearing that 
at the Pitti Palace, Florence, there was a 
standard of the famous 20th legion of Ro- 
man soldiers, so much connected with 
Britain, he had taken means to procure a 
drawing, and was horrified by a question 
received from Florence whether the legion 
in question was one of Napoleon I.’s! The 
palace being a large one, and the objects 
of interest numerous, a more exact refe- 
rence to the standard was required, 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAOLOGY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Oct, 24, The autumnal meeting was at 
Woodbridge, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Lorp Artuurg HERVEY, the Presi- 
dent of the Society. 

The proceedings of the day commenced 
at the Lecture-hall, where a large collec- 
tion of antiquities was brought together ; 
the principal exhibitors being W. Colches- 
ter, Esq., F.G.S., W. Whincopp, Esq., 
W. Spalding, Esq., Mr. Loder, Mr. Baker, 
and many others. It comprised a most 
interesting assortment of antiquities, a- 
mong which may be particularly noticed 
a large number of old county engravings 
and maps, MS. deeds, trays of keys, Saxon 
and Roman jewellery, implements of war- 
fare, &c. There were also two large sheets 


of engravings of celts and stone hatchets, 
found in the post-pliocene beds near Amiens 
and Abbeville, in France, as well as in our 
own country, and a long and beautifully- 
written parchment scroll sent by the Rev. 
Mr. Maude, of Hasketon. The roll is vo- 
luminous, and begins with the Noachic 
flood. It describes Shem, Japhet, and 
Ham, as the first roots descending from 
the flood. It then proceeds by a long 
descent through Aneas, Anchises, &c., till 
it arrives at Brutus, who, it is suid, brought 
the Britons to this island, and so it works 
on to Hengist, parenthetically deriving 
that individual’s descent from Woden. The 
roll was written in 1460, and drawn up to 
prove that Edward, Duke of York, de- 
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scended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
third son of Edward III., had a better 
title to the throne of England than Henry 
VI., who was descended from John, Duke 
of Lancaster, fourth son of Edward III. 
The table and chair set apart for the 
President, very curious, of the seven- 
teenth century, were contributed for the 
occasion by F. Alexander, Esq. The back 
of the chair was made to turn over the 
seat and form a low octangular table. 
The chair came from Aston-hall, Sudbury, 
the seat of the Jennen family; and the 
table, which was a rude form of telescope, 
had formed part of the furniture of a 
former meeting-house of the Friends at 
Woodbridge. There was also a very fine 
chest, beantifully carved in front, with 
the date 1539 upon it, sent by the same 
gentleman. 

The President having taken the chair, 
glanced rapidly at the principal objects of 
interest in the collection, and then pro- 
posed the Earl of Gosford, Sir Charles 
Bunbury, and Sir Wm. Parker, as Vice- 
Presidents of the Society; who were 
elected. His Lordship then called upon 
Mr. Colchester, who read a paper upon 
the “Celts of the Post-Pliocene Period.” 

After the reading of the paper, the 
eompany adjourned to St. Mary’s Church, 
Woodbridge, one of the finest in the 
county, where a descriptive paper was 
read by Mr. S. Tymms, of Lowestoft, the 
Honorary Secretary, who shewed that, 
although the structure had been attributed 
to Lord Seagrave and Margaret his wife, 
it could not have been built till near a 
century after the deaths of either of these 
illustrious personages. The proportions of 
the church are truly noble. The tower is 
one hundred and eight feet high, and is 
visible over the whole extent of the Wil- 
ford Hundred, and for many miles at sea. 
The charch is 65 ft. long by 47 wide, and 
49 high. Mr. Tymms’ very interesting 
paper illustrated every object of in- 
terest in and about the building, and 
one could turn to the monuments and 
brasses or peruse the figures on the porch 
with far greater pleasure for its aid. Some 
enquiry was very naturally made for the 
tomb of Seckford, the great benefactor of 


Woodbridge; but a few fragments fasten- 
ed to a wall, upon which the painter’s 
brush had been most liberally employed, 
was all that was left of the masonry, A 
few rusty iron helmets which looked like 
the débris of a modern tinker’s shop, were 
exhibited as the armour which was placed 
upon the tomb, and the site of the tomb 
was obligingly pointed out by the local 
members of the Society. It appears that 
the chapel built by Seckford, temp. Eliza- 
beth, and in which his tomb was situated, 
was taken some years ago to form a porch, 
and Seckford’s tomb had to stand aside. 

The next visit was to the Abbey, a fine 
mansion near the church, the residence 
of the Rev. P. Bingham. It occupies the 
site of (or very nearly so) a priory of 
Augustines which existed there a few 
centuries ago. The only room examined 
contained some carved beams, and a finely 
executed chimney-piece of the time of 
James I. 

Quitting the Abbey, the company pro- 
ceeded to Seckford-hall, now a farm-house, 
pronounced by the noble President to be 
one of the finest specimens of Elizabethan 
architecture he had ever seen. The great 
attraction was the hall of the building, 
which stands pretty much as the builders 
left it three hundred years ago, and reaches 
from the floor to the roof. Quite through 
the upper story of the house there is a 
gallery level with the upper rooms, and 
on that gallery are several old portraits, 
among them William III., Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough, and another said to be 
Queen Mary. A manuscript book, illus- 
trated by water-colour drawings, the work 
of the Rey. E. J. Moor, Rector of Great 
Bealings, and Rural Dean, containing notes 
on the Deanery, chiefly taken from the 
Davy papers in the British Museum, was 
offered for the inspection of the party ; 
and here Mr. Tymms read another paper 
illustrating the history and genealogy of 
the Seckfords, who were seated here about 
three centuries, from the time of Ed- 
ward II. to the Restoration, when the 
family became extinct. 

The visitors next proceeded to Great 
Bealings Church and Rectory, and then 
went on to-Playford-hall, a large mansion, 
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surrounded by a moat, and remarkable 
chiefly as having been the residence of 
the Feltons, and later of the philanthropist 
Clarkson. Here an admirable paper was 
read by the noble President on “ Playford 
and the Feltons.” His Lordship then ex- 
pres-ed himself greatly indebted to two 
gentlemen who had assisted him in the 
work—the Rev. E. J. Moor, and ‘Thomas 
Clarhson, Esq. “I have also,” he said, 
“received some documents, including one 
or two original letters, from one who took 
a deep interest in all that related to this 
parish, of which he was a distinguished or- 
nament—I mean the late Arthur Biddell. 
I had some correspondence with him on 
the subject of our meeting here, in which 
he exhibited his wonted kindness of dis- 
position and vigour of understanding; and 
I had looked forward with much pleasure 
to secing him on my visit here to-day ; 
but God has otherwise ordered it, and 
another good man sleeps in the church- 
yard of Playford.” The noble lecturer 
then gave a description of Playford from 
Doonsday Book, and next passed very mi- 
nutely through the genealogical tables of 
different owners of the soil and lords of 
the manor, or rather of the different 
manors, for there were four manors in 
Playford, till early in the last century, 
since which time it had gone as the manor 
of Playford. 

Referring to the Felbriggs, his Lord- 
ship said that one of them, Sir George 
Felbrigg, built the parish church. Th: re 
is a fine engraved brass plate on Sir George’s 
tomb, representing his effigies in armour, 
with a legend round the stone in old 
French; its date is about the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. One of the 
Felbriggs, who died in 1400, was buried 
in the north wall of the nave of the church, 
in a chantry founded by him. The slab 
remains, «nd on it is his figure in complete 
armour. Upon opening the grave, in 1784, 
at a depth of five feet were found a skull, 
a jaw, and other bones. 

The Feltons became lords of Playford 
in 1513. They appear to have been an 
old Northumberland family, and one of 
them was a Knight of the Garter, the 
sixty-eighth from the foundation of the 
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order. His Garter plate (of which a copy 
was exhibited) is still to be seen in St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor. There were 
also Feltons at Shotley, in this county. It 
should be observed, however, that the de- 
scent of these two families is not so clear 
as could be wished ; there is some disagrve- 
ment in the pedigrees; but that they are of 
the same stock as the Sir Thomas Felton 
just mentioned seems certain, from the 
identity of arms, and name, and neighbour- 
hood. His Lordship then argued somewhat 
conclusively against a story which appeared 
in print in the GENTLEMAN’s Ma@a- 
ZINE in 1845, on the authority of Mr. 
Davy, to the effect that Felton, the as- 
sassin of the Duke of Buckingham, once 
resided at a house at Ashbocking: from 
which story it has been inferred that he 
was a discarded son of the Playford family. 
Whatever support could be gained to this 
tale by his Ashbocking residence was, in 
his Lordship’s opinion, destroyed by the 
fact that the Ashbocking property did not 
belong at any time to the Feltons. His 
Lordship then went on very graphically 
and minutely with the history of the Fel- 
ton family, down to the final extinction of 
the name by the marriage of Miss Felton 
with John Hervey, first Earl Bristol. 
Such,” said his Lordship, “are the vicis- 
situdes of life, that, just at the time when 
the ancient name of Felton became thus 
heraldically enriched, the name itself be- 
came extinct. The male line, once so 
widely spread, soon disappeared from 
among us; and the ancient mansion, 
dwindled to half its size, soon ceased to be 
the residence of the lords of Playford.” 

The place, however, has had its cele- 
brities in modern times, Thomas Clarkson, 
the great mover in the anti-slavery cause, 
the present Astronomer Royal, and Arthur 
Biddell, a most intelligent friend to arche- 
ology, all being connected with it; “ and,” 
concluded his Lordship, “it would, perhaps, 
be impossible to find in any village in 
England of the size, a triumvirate of whom, 
in different ways, their fellow parishioners 
might be more justly proud than the three 
I have just named—Clarkson, Airy, and 
Biddell.” 

The present hall was built in the mid- 
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dle of the sixteenth century. It has one 
date on it—1580, but it is evidently much 
older. An old man named Hustleton, who 
died in 1840, remembered, when a boy, a 
chapel being attached to the east of the 
present dining-room, completing the north 
side; at right angles to which chapel ran 
the east side corresponding with the pre- 
sent west side, so that the present moat 
washed three sides of the hall in those 
days. The hall, as it now is, is just 
one-half of what it originally was. The 
last occupiers of the Feltons were two 
maiden ladies, who were succeeded by a 
tenant who was a schoolmaster. The 
house was then made a farm-house, and 
occupied by a Mr. Cutting, after whom 
came Thomas Clarkson. 

The company were most hospitably en- 
tertained by Mr. T. Clarkson, the occupier 
of the mansion. 

After a while, a visit was paid to Play- 
ford Church, which is very small and un- 
pretending. It stands upon a high bank 
of land, close to the road leading from 
Playford to Grundisburgh. But, as Lord 
Hervey himself most happily suggested, 
the soil of that little graveyard is rich 
indeed. The architecture and appoint- 
ments of the church may be mean and 
poor, but the place is enriched with a long 
line of historical associations, and it is 
richer still with the remains of great and 
honoured men, who, in our own times, 
have been there laid to sleep their last. 
We cannot enter that little churchyard, 
and see that plain and simple obelisk to 
the memory of Clarkson, without a thrill 
of pleasure at being able to call such a 
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man our countryman; and we feel some 
pride in being able to recognise, in the 
other worthy so recently laid to rest there, 
the stock qualities of the true English- 
man. The obelisk in memory of Clarkson 
is of grey granite, very plain, but well 
proportioned, and about ten feet high. 
About half-way up there is one block, a 
few inches in width, which is polished, so 
as to form a polished band round the 
column, and this is inscribed on each of 
its four sides with appropriate mottoes. 
Clarkson’s remains rest in a vault near 
the chancel door, and we observed an iron 
plate on the rails of the tomb, with an in- 
scription :— 


“ He is not the God of the dead, but of the living, 
For all live unto Him.” 


Grundisburgh Church and Hall were on 
the list to be visited, but time did not 
allow of a full examination, and the party 
instead repaired to the house of the late 
E. Acton, Esq., where the magnificent 
collection of antiquities, formed by that 
gentleman during thirty years’ residence 
at Grondisburgh, (and which is now for 
sale,) was inspected by the visitors. Some 
idea of its extent may be gathered from 
the fact that four rooms were completely 
filled with 136 Roman glass and earthen 
urns, found in Roman interments, chiefly 
at Colchester, Bury, and Icklingham, 
with tile tombs, lachrymatories, glass 
and earthen vessels, lamps, bottles, beads, 
Roman fibula, ligule, bracelets, armlets, 
buckles, keys, spurs, chains, pins, rings, &c. 

Here the proceedings of a most plea- 
santly spent day were brought to a close. 


SUSSEX ARCH.ZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 4. The autumn tour of the Society 
this year embraced Ditchling, Keymer, 
Danny and Hurst. A large party, in- 
cluding, among others, Mr. Blencowe, 
Mr. Durrant Cooper, Mr. M. A. Lower, 
Rev. Mr. Lomax, and many ladies, assem- 
bled in the morning at Lewes, where 
vehicles were provided. On arriving at 
Ditchling, they proceeded to the parish 
church, where they were received by the 
Vicar, (the Rev. Thomas Hutchinson). 

Gent. Mag. Vox, CCIX. 


After inspecting the chief objects of in- 
terest in and around the church, they 
repaired to the schovl-house, where the 
Vicar read an able and interesting paper 
on Ditchling and the parish church; it 
contained much historical information, and 
suggested varied means of unravelling cer- 
tain knotty archeological questions. Mr. 
Hutchinson also favoured his hearers with 
an inspection of a tuble-cloth two hun- 
dred and thirty yeurs old, the work of the 
4@ 
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Dobells of Street-place in 1631: it is an 
el gant pi: ee of workmanship, and worthy 
of admiration. On it is diapered the his- 
tory of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 
party then left the school-room, and hav- 
ing cast a glance at the old house said to 
have been built by King Alfred, (un- 
doubtedly a myth,) they proceeded on 
their route, and speedily reached Keymer 
Church, which they also inspected, Mr. 
Durrant Cooper and Mr. M. A. Lower 
pointing out its chief features of interest. 
After a short pause, the archeologists pur- 
sued their route, and did not alight again 
till they arrived at Danny, the mansion of 
J.W. Campion, Esq. Not only had that 
gentleman prepared the hall (in which the 
archives of Danny were displayed) for the 
reception of the archzologists and their 
friends, who now numbered about one 
hundred and fifty, but he threw open 
both his house and grounds for inspection, 
and placed before his numerous guests a 
récherche luncheon. Among many valuable 
portraits in the hall were those of Henry 
Campion, Esq., of Danny, Sir William 
Stone, the Earl of Carlisle, Lady Stone; 
Catherine Campion, who married G. Court- 
hope, Esq., of Whiligh; Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, by Cascar, a French painter ; 
Mary de Medicis, by the same artist; Sir 
W. Watkins Wynne, Lord Craven, Lord 
Litchfield, by Kneller ; James the Second, 
Charles the First, Queen Anne, and Mr. 
Skipper, (the last three being by Kneller). 
There was also a multiplicity of other ob- 
jects of historical import placed upon the 
table; among them we observed a large 
and curiously worked sampler, on which 
was the following entry :—“ Worked by 
Frances, daughter of Sir Francis Poole, 
M.P. for Lewes in 1742, and Frances, 
daughter of Henry Pelham, Esq., who 
married Henry, second Viscount Palmer- 
ston, and died in 1769.” But perhaps the 
greatest attraction was the discovery that 
very morning of a new Roman villa in the 
grounds of Mr. Campion. Here Mr. Blen- 
cowe acted as cicerone, and entered into 
an explanation of the ancient trophy— 
pointing out the tesselated workmanship, 
the pottery, and other features of interest, 
at the same time adding that a similar 


villa had been found a few yards from the 
plaee but twelve months ago. It was 
somewhat strange, observed Mr. Bleneowe, 
that the cattle, when turned out to graze, 
preferred this particular place to any other 
in the meadow; from what that arose he 
was not prepared to say, but it was never- 
theless a fact. Probably the remnants of 
ancient times had the effect of enriching 
the soil, and with it the herbage. This, 
however, was mere conjecture. The entire 
party then returned to the house, and 
afterwards proceeded to Hurst, where they 
visited the parish church, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Lawrence, and supposed to 
have been built in the reign of Edward 
the Third, by Sir Simon de Perpont. The 
south, or Danny chancel, with the more 
ancient portions of the structure, were 
looked upon with interest. 

At the dinner which followed at the 
New Inn, R. W. Blencowe, Esq., took 
the chair, and was supported by the Hon. 
R. Curzon, Mr. J. A. Hankey, and others. 
In returning thanks for his health being 
drunk, the Chairman (who is also Secretary 
of the Society) said that his duties as 
Secretary were, comparatively speaking, 
easily performed, for he was ably sup- 
ported by his friends at Lewes, Messrs. 
Lower, Figg, and Harvey, who were the 
Committee; and he must say, more than 
all, that he had been supported, and the 
Society had been supported, by the ad- 
mirable assistance which they had received 
from Mr. Durrant Cooper, who had come 
down on that occasion, and who brought 
the highest intelligence with him. They 
could not, in fact, go into an old church 
or building but Mr. Cooper was ready to 
unravel its history; and he might add 
that that gentleman attended in London 
and superintended the printing of their 
annual volume, which he (and it should be 
said with great pride) had rendered a dis- 
tinguished one among works of the same 
character. He hoped Mr. Cooper would 
continue his services, as his residence in 
London and great intelligence enabled him 
to perform them with accuracy and com- 
pleteness. 

Mr. Durrant Cooper, in acknowledging 
the compliment, said that he had no doubt 
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the Society would have a very good volume 
next year, but he would particularly im- 
press on them the ‘desirableness of dili- 
gently collecting the monumental inscrip- 
tions. He had been promised the Rye 
ones for next year, and if other gentlemen 


would be kind enough to forward what 
they could he should be greatly obliged. 
They might rest assured that nothing 
should be lost, for if the inscriptions were 
not printed in the annual volume, they 
should be carefully preserved. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 6. At the monthly meeting, T. 
Aus, Esq. in the chair, a communication 
was read from John Turner, Esq., respect- 
ing the discovery of an ancient cemetery 
at Selby. 

In the course of some operations, un- 
dertaken by the Selby Board of Health in 
1857, a drain was carried through a part 
of the town called Churchill, which dis- 
closed the remains of what appeared to be 
an ancient cemetery, at the depth of eight 
feet below the present surface. The in- 
terments in it were all of one kind. Trunks 
of oak had been divided longitudinally, 
and the interior hollowed out, so as to 
afford space for the reception of a body. 
The divided pieces had then been laid 
upon each other, some without any fasten- 
ing to hold them together. With a single 
exception, the tree remained in its natural 
state, without any attempt to fashion it 
into shape; in the case referred to, the 
end of it had been formed into a rude imi- 
tation of the end of a stone sarcophagus. 
The purpose for which the excavation was 
undertaken did not allow of deviations to 
ascertain the extent of the cemetery, and 
the ground is covered with modern build- 
ings, but as many as fourteen of these 
coffins were counted. In one of them, 
which was taken out, there was a skeleton, 
which was pronounced to be that of a 
middle-aged female. 

The name of Churchill has been sup- 
posed to indicate the site of some ecclesias- 
tical structure, which preceded the erec- 
tion of the abbey, and was the parochial 
church, till the dissolution, when the abbey 


church was made parochial. In confirma- 
tion of the opinion that an older church 
has stood on Churchill, it may be men- 
tioned, that old stone foundations were 
discovered there in excavating the drain, 
which, from the cause before noticed, could 
not be followed out so as to trace their ex- 
tent. Hardly anything is known of the 
history of Selby before the year 1070, 
when William the Conqueror founded the 
abbey. Fragments of Samian pottery and 
a few Roman coins have been found, but 
these are insufficient to establish the ex- 
istence of a Roman station here. From 
the entire absence of coins or works of art 
in these coffins, except a set of beads of 
stone, carefully worked and coloured red, 
it is difficult to assign their age. We may 
safely conclude them, however, to be older 
than the Conquest. The wooden coffin 
found at Gristhorpe, near Scarborough, 
which was merely a hollowed oak, has 
been generally supposed to have contained 
the body of an ancient Briton, and similar 
coffins found elsewhere are usually consi- 
dered as British. But a custom once es- 
tablished may have remained in partial 
use long after it had been generally aban- 
doned. Such was not the usual mode of 
interment among the Saxons, but this is 
hardly a sufficient reason for carrying 
back the age of the coffins to British times. 
A perfect skull found in one of the coffins 
was laid on the table. Examined by the 
authors of the Crania Britannica, it 
might perhaps throw some light upon 
the question of race. 





Correspondence of Splbanus Arban. 
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publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
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ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN AND THE EARLY ENGLISH STYLE. 


WE have received several communications on this subject, shewing the 
interest which has been excited upon it by Mr. Dimock’s work and the 
article in our last number. The point which seems to strike people as new 
is that St. Hugh was not the architect of his own cathedral, although it is 
recorded that he worked at it with his own hands; this was probably to 
stimulate the zeal of others; and the distinct mention of the architect, 
“Constructor Ecclesie,” to whom he gave directions on his death-bed 
respecting his burial and his tomb, leaves no room for doubt upon the 
subject. The idea, then, of Lincoln being in a Burgundian style, imported 
by St. Hugh of Grenoble, which had received high sanction, is now at an 
end. The architect was not a Bungundian at all, either from the Imperial 
province or the French duchy, but a native of Noyers, or probably a monk 
of the abbey there. Several friends* have pointed out to us that Noyers 
is an abbey in Touraine, then one of the English Provinces, but on the 
borders of the royal domain of France, and not far from Blois, where the 
west window of the church of St. Nicholas is strikingly like the celebrated 
round window with plate tracery in the end of the north transept of 
Lincoln, the earliest and the finest window of its class in England. 

As this is one of the turning-points in the history of architecture, and 
therefore of considerable interest and importance, we have thought it 
necessary to investigate it as closely as possible, and with this view we 
have examined the original manuscripts of the life of St. Hugh, two of 
which are in the Bodleian, and two in the British Museum. Only one of 
these, the one called Magna Vita in the Bodleian, contains the passage in 
question ; the others are al] abridgments, and two of them in verse. The 
Austrian manuscript printed by Pez in his Bibliotheca Ascetica, as 
quoted by Mr. Dimock, and reprinted very incorrectly by the Abbé Migne, 
appears to be, in part at least, the same as the Magna Vita in the Bod- 
leian, although an incorrect transcript of it. We have collated the passage 





* We are particularly indebted to M. Felix de Verneilh, the author of the very 
valuable work on the Kglises Byzantines de France, for his communication: also to 
the Rev. T. Hugo, F.S.A.; R. R. Holmes, Esq., F.S.A., Department of MSS. at the 
British Museum; and C. A. Buckler, Esq., Architect. 
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which bears on our subject with the MS., and here subjoin it with the 
variations in the Abbé Migne’s edition, 
And as the name of the place is very 


important, we give a magnified fac-simile 
noe of it,—three times the size of the original, 

—to make it more clear. 
EXTRACT FROM THE “VITA S.HUGONIS EPISC. LINCOLN.” 

(From tHe MS. K., Diesy, 165, iv THe Bopieran Lisrary, 
CAP. XVI. FOL. 117.) 
M. Various Readings from the Abbé Migne, Patrologia, t. 153, c. xxiv. col. 1098, 
E. Bibl. Cartusie Gemnicensis (Gemnitz in Austria). 

Postmopum imminente sibi jam post dies quindecim lucis hujus die 
suprema, Gaufrido de Noieres®, nobilis fabrice constructori (quam cepit a 
fundamentis in renovanda Lincolniensi ecclesia erigere Hugonis magnifica 
gracia® decorem domus Dei dilectio) talia idem® est Jocutus: ‘“ Quia 
dominum regem cum episcopis, totiusque regni hujus primoribus, Lin- 
colniam in proximo ad generale colloquium conventuros accepimus, accelera, 
et consumma 4, queecunque necessaria sunt ad decorem et ornatum circa 
altare domini ac patroni mei S* Baptiste Joannis *, quod etiam per fratrem 
nostrum Bovensem‘ episcopum, cum eo una cum ceteris advenerit epi- 
scopis, voluimus®& dedicari. Nam et nos ipsi denunciati tempore colloquii 
illic preesentes erimus. Optabamus sane nostro illud ministerio consecrare, 
sed, quia Dominus aliter disposuit, volumus, ut priusquam illuc veniamus 4, 
occasione! remota, consecretur.”” Hec ipsa verba et aliis quibusdam repe- 
tiit, dans in mandatis servientibus suis cunctisque majoribus personis* Ec- 
clesie sue, ut! in extremis utque™ obsequiis, quantam possent, deferrent 
honorificentiam, non solum regi, sed" episcopis, aliisque amicis ° Lincolniam 
adventuris. 

This is followed by the Bishop’s instructions for his burial and funeral. 
The name spelt “ Voires” in the Abbé Migne’s edition is clearly written 
“Noieres” in the Digby MS. It is probably Noyers, the last es being in 
abbreviation, the other letters plain. 

The following is the passage in the Gallia Christiana which relates to 
Noyers :—‘*De Nucariis Beate Marie Ordin. 8. Benedicti diccesis 
Turonensis, cuius loci memorantur Abbates Hugo, Henricus, Bernerius, 
Aimericus, ac Emanuel Martineau.” —Vol. iv. p. 697. 

We are requested by the writer of the article in our last number on this 
subject to correct the following misprints :— 

p. 462, last line, for “ work,” read “ monk.” 
p. 466, note h, for 477, read 447. 








* Voires, M. > erga. © eidem. 4 cura singula. © §.Joannis Baptiste 
perficere. * Roffensem. 8 volumus. h perveniamus. 
omni inserted here in M. k personis after su@in M. '! vel inserted in M. 


™ utgue not in M. " et inserted in M. © suis inserted in M. 
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MS. OF CHAUCER’S MINOR POEMS. 


Mr. Ursan,—MSS. of the Minor Poems of Chaucer are so uncommon 
that I feel justified in directing your attention to a copy of the “ A, B, C.,” 
which occurs in a book belonging to Sion College, entitled the “ Pilgrimage 
Celestial,” translated from the French. The MS., written on paper, is of 
about the year 1460 or 1470, and affords a good illustration of the way in 
which Chaucer’s Minor Poems at least have been treated by some of his 
editors. For the purpose of comparison I place in the margin the text 
according to Bell’s annotated edition of Chaucer (Parker and Son, 1854), 
and you will see that the alterations are generally for the worse. What 
is very curious is, that the MS. is much nearer to modern spelling than the 
print is, as in it we have ‘ my,’ where the latter has ‘ myn’ or ‘ mine’ before 
a consonant, which I conceive must be nothing more than a fancy of the 
early editors, who possibly thought it pleasantly antique, as we might ‘ ye’ 
for ‘ the,’ or put an ‘e’ at the end of a word. Take the few following lines 
from ‘C’ as a proof of their bad taste :— 


Comfort is noon but in yowe, Lady deere, 


For loo, my! synne and my! confusyon, * myn. 
Whiche oughten not in ¢hy? presence appeare, 2 thyn. 
Have* taken on me a grevous accyony* 3 Han. ‘ actioun. 
Of veray right and desperacyony’® ; 5 desperacion. 
And as by right they might wele sousteyne 
That I were worthy my damnacyony*, § myn damnation. 
Nor? mercy of thowe blisful Heven’s*® Queene. 7 Nere. *‘ Heven’s’ omitted. 


In A the following variations are noticeable :— 


L. 1. Almighty and almercyable Qweene. 
» 2. To whome ¢ha?! al this worlde fleethe for socour ' ‘that’ omitted. 
» 3. To have releese of synne and? sorrowe and teene, * of. 
» 4. Glorious Virgyne, of alle foures* flouer, 3 flouris. 
» 5. To thee I crye*, confounded in errour, 4 fle. 
», 6. Helpe and releef thou mighty® debonayre. ® almighty. 
In B:— 
1. 6. Haven of" refuyte, of qwyete, and of? reste, 1 and. 2 ‘of’ omitted. 
» 7. Loo that® theeves seven chasen me. 3 Loo how that. 
In D :— 
1. 1. Doute is ther noone, thowe’ queene of misericorde.' ‘ thou’ omitted. 
» 4. For certes lady and blisful moder dere*. 2 For certes Christis blisful 
InE modir dere. 
nE:— 


1. 1. Ende! hathe myne hope of refuyt deen in thee®. *' Ever. ? in the be. 
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1. 3. Hastowe (=hast thou) to misericorde resceyved® ‘Unto mercy hast thou 


me’, received me;’ a mere gloss. 
» 7. That but thowe or that day me weel chastise*. ‘* ‘or that day correcte 
In F :— me,’ which will neither 


1. 5. is omitted. onan nor rhyme, 


,, 6. Yet Lady thowe me cloothe with’ thy grace. 1 close in with. 


I will quote G and H entire, as they exhibit several variations, and they 
will also give a good idea of the injury caused by the interpolated ‘n’ in 
‘thyn :?’— 


Gloryous' mayde and moder, which that ever? ? Gracious. ? never.] 
Was never your better in eerthe, neyther in see’, 3 Were better nor in erthe 
And full of sweetness and of mercy ever, nor in se. 


Helpe that my‘ father ne be not wrothe with me. 4 myn. 
Speke thowe, for ever I dare nought him see*. Speke thou, for I ne dare 


o 


So have I done on eerthe, ellas the whyle, him not se. 
That certes but if you my® socour be 5 myn. 
To stynke’ eterne, he wole my gooste exyle. 7 sinke. 
He wowched sauf, tell him as was his wille, 
By come a man, to have our alliaunce, 1 as for. 
And with his precyous bloode he wroote the bile? * his blode he wrote that 
Upon the crosse, as general acquytaunce blisful bille. 


To every penitent in ful creaunce ; 
And therefore, Lady bright, thou for us pray, 


Thane shalt thowe boothe stynt al our grevaunce?, § thou stent al his gre- 
And make our foo to faylen of his praye. vaunce. 
In I:— 
1. 1. I wote 2} well you wolt been oure socoure. 1 omitted. 
» 5. Thaine® (then) makest thowe his pees with his? That. 
soveregn. 
» 8. That shall he fynde, as the lyf? shall lete. 4 as he the lyf. 
In K :— 
1.1. Kalendiers' enlumyned been they * Kalendeirs. 


» 2. That in this worlde been lighted, with thy? name. * thyn (very jingling). 
» 8. And who so goothe to you the right way. 


» 4. Him thar? not dreede in soul to de* laame. 8 schal. 4 ben. 
» 7. Late (== let) not my foo my wownde no more un- 
tame®, 5 Let not myn fo no more 
me tin myn wownde entame. 


1. 1. Lady, thy’ sorrowe ne* cane I nought pourtray. | thyn. ? omitted. 

» 2. Under the crosse ne his grevous penance. 

» 3. But for youre boothes penaunce* I yowe pray * peyne. 

» 4. Late nought oure a/dres* foo make his dobawnce®,* alder. * bostaunce. 
» 5. That he hathe in his lystes 0f* meschaunce § with. 

» 6. Convict that yee boothe have? bought so deere, 7 han. 

» 7. As I sayde erst thou grounde of owre* substaunce. * omitted. 
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In M:— 
1. 1. Moyses that saughe the dusshe with! flambes 1 bosh of. 
» 2. Brenning of whiche that? never oon? sticke, 2 than. 3 a. 
» 3. Was signe of thyne wnblemished* maydenhede; ‘* unwemmed. 
» 4. Thou art the busshe on which ther gan® descende® can. 
» 5. The hooly Gooste, the® which that Moyses 6 ‘the’ omitted. 
» 6. Had been on fuyre, and this was in figure. 
» 7. Now, Lady, from the fuyre show? us defende. 7 *thow’ omitted. 


In N :— 


1. 3. That comethe of thee, thou! Christes moder dere, ' ‘thou’ omitted. 


» 4. We have noon other melodye or? glee, 
» 5. Us to rejoyse in our adversitee, 


2 ne. 


» 6. Neadvacat noon that dare thaime® (= them) prey.* 80. 


In O :— 
1. 2. O verraye Joust! of labour and distresse. 


» 7- This worlde awaytethe ever on thy? goodnesse. 


In P :— 


1. 5. But for to save us that he' sythen bought 
» 6. Thane nedethe us no wepen for to have? 
»» 7. But oonly chee’, we did not as us ought 

»» 8. Do penytence and mercy, axe‘ and have. 


In Q :— 


1. 1. Queen of coumfort, yt! whenne I me bethenk 
» 2. That I gitt have boothe oft? him and thee, 

» 3» And that my? sowle is worthy for to synke, 

» &. Ellas I kaytyff whider may‘ I flee, 

» 5. Who shal unto thy® son my® meene bee, 

» 6. Who but thyse/f7 that art of pyte welle, 

» 7. Thou hast ruthe® of our adversitee. 


In R:— 


Redresse me, Moder, and yowe! me chastise. 
. For certaynly my faders chastysing, 

That? dar I nought abyden in no wyse, 

. So hideous 2 zs the® rightful rekennyng. 

. Moder of whome our mercy* gan to spryng, 


— 
. 
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leeche. 


1 Just. 
® thyn. 


‘he’ omitted. 
save. 
then. 
aske. 


- eo wo = 


right. 

‘ offt’ omitted. 

myn. 

sal. 

thyn. © myn. 
thynself. 

Thou hast more ruth. 


eonvcdc f+ 8 Oo = 


1 eke. 

2 Ne. 

3 is his ful. 
4 joye. 


. Beethe® (= be thou) my Juge and eeke my soulis® Be ye. 


», 8. To yche (= each) that wol of pitee yowe byseeche®.° That of pity wil you be- 


In S:— 


1. 1. Soothe is that God ne graunteth' no pity. 

»» 5. Of al the? worlde and eeke gouverneresse. 

», 6. Of Heven and he repressethe his justice. 

» 7. After chy® wille and therefore in witnesse. 
9 


seech. 
1 Soothe is he ne graunteth. 
2 this, 
. thyn. . 
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In T:— 


1. 1. Temple devoute then God hathe! his wonnyng. ' ches. 
» 2. Fro which thees misbyleved deprived been. 


» 3. To yowe my? soule penytent I bring ; 2 myn. 
» 4. Receyvethe® (= receive thou) me, I ne cane no* Receve me. 
firther fleen 
» 5. With Thornes venymous, 0* heven qween, 4 QO’ omitted. 
,» 6. For which the eerthe acursed was ful yoore’, 5 sore. 
» 7. I am soore® wownded as yee may weel seen ; 6 so. 
» 8. That I am loste hit smerteth me so soore?. 7 almost it smert so sore. 
In V :— 
], 2. And ledest us into thyne! heghe towre. 1 the. 
» 6. Lady, unto that courte? thou mee adjourne, 2 on that country. 


» 7. That cleped is chy* benche, O* fresshe floure.  * thyn. ‘* of. 
In X :— 


1, 1. Xps' thy sone, that in this worlde alighte. 1 Xpe. 
», 2. Upon the crosse to souffre his passioun. 
» 3. And eeke suffred? that Longeus his hert. 2 suffred eke. 
» 5. So was it al for my® salvacyoun. 3 And al was this for my. 
» 7. And yit he wol not my* dampnacioun. 4 myn. 

In Y :— 
]. 6. Sith he, is! mercy mesured so large, 1 his. 
» 7. Be ye not skant for alle (accidental omission) 2 

sing? and seye. all we sing. 

In Z:— 
|. 3. Therfore this lesson ought! I weel? to telle, ? oute. * wil. 
» 4. That neer thy* tendre hert we weren spilt. 5 thyn. 
» 5. Now, Lady, sith thou canst* and wilst, 4 Now, Lady bright. 
» 6. Bee’ to the seede of Adam mercyable. 5 Ben. 


The “ Pilgrimage” is said to be translated by a monk at the Abbaye of 
Chalyce, in France. The writer seems to like variety, and so he heads 
almost every page differently; thus we have the title of this hymn :— 


2. Devotissima oratio ad Mariam pro omni tempore tribulationis, necess. angustiz. 
1. Incipit carmen secundum ordinem literarum Alphabeti. 

3. A devout dytee of our Ladye Marye. 

4, A devout thing to our Ladye. 


From the Latin heading, I conceive that this poem is a translation of a 
Latin one, Does it exist? and if so, where can a copy be seen? The 
book in French was written by Wil, Guilleville. Query, was he the author 
of the hymn, or is it older? I an, &c., 

J.C. J. 
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Mr. Urnpan,—Mr. Robertson’s letter in 
your last Number has satisfied me on 
a point on which I had my suspicions 
before, that I owe you and your readers 
an apology for having written to you in 
a hurry. I did not see Mr. Robert- 
son’s August letter until late in that 
month ; my remarks upon it were hastily 
put together, at a distance from my books, 
-and reached you too late for insertion in 
the September number. It is to this 
hurry that you must kindly allow me to 
ascribe the mistake in the spelling of 
Foliot, and to the same cause must, I 
imagine, be attributed that apparent con- 
fusion of expression of which Mr. Robert- 
son complains. 

I intended in my letter to say two 
things: first, to state the question about 
the name of Becket as it presented itself 
at the time to my mind, and apart from 
the personal matters with which it was 
mixed up in Mr. Robertson’s letter; and 
secondly, to remark on the importance of 
accuracy (as far as it is attainable) in the 
use of proper names, apropos of which 
I quoted from memory a few instances of 
what appeared to me to be misconceptions 
on such points in ancient and modern 
writers. Nothing was further from my 
mind than an intention to reflect upon 
Mr. Robertson, in those quotations, as 
from his letter he seems to suppose. I 
had not at the time even seen his Bio- 
graphy of Becket: and, although I cer- 
tainly do not remember the references 
that he makes to his other works, I have 
seen, and I hope learned something from, 
his “ Church History.” I do not wish to be 
his opponent or to write as one, but am 
content to be either a fellow-student of 
history with him, or, if he pleases, his 
scholar. On looking at my letter again, 
I cannot help thinking that, if he had not 
taken for granted that I was writing with 
an intention of attacking him, he would 
have judged more leniently of what I said. 

When, in comparing the name of Becket 
with those of the other bishops of the 
time, I said that Durdent and Murdac 
were the only two names similar to it, 
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I meant to say that they were the only 
two which bore on the face of them any 
look of un-English plebeian origin. They 
are not noble Norman names, as Peche and 
Foliot : they are not Anglo-Saxon names, 
Murdac, I afterwards remarked, sometimes 
appears as Filius Murdac, (Maseres, 378,) 
and therefore goes into the class of patro- 
nymics. I do not know what the deriva- 
tion of Durdent is, but the name itself is 
probably, like Becket, one of the Norman 
names of citizen rank, which were coming 
into use at the time, and became very 
commonly hereditary at the close of the 
century. Hoveden calls Thomas, Beket, 
and I see no harm in calling him so too, 
although the point at issue between Mr. 
Robertson and his reviewer can hardly be 
held to be settled thereby, for Hoveden 
wrote just at the critical time in dispute. 
When I said that I did not think Mr. 
Robertson’s letter conclusive, I did not 
mean to say that I considered the question 
settled, or likely to be so, the other way. 

The remaining remarks in Mr. Robert- 
son’s letter refer to 1. St. Edmund; 2, 
Herbert (de) Losinga; 3. Ranulf Flam- 
bard; 4. the Duke of Cumberland. 

1. With the greatest regard for Mr. 
Robertson’s opinion, I think still that 
the parallel holds good between the two 
archbishops. I was wrong in attributing 
to Henry VIII. the de-canonization of St. 
Edmund: it would have been more cor- 
rect to say that his name was omitted in 
the restoration of the black-letter Calen- 
dar by the Elizabethan reformers. But 
the general correctness of the parallel I 
uphold. On comparing our present Calen- 
dar with the more ancient ones printed 
in Maskell’s Mon. Rit., vol. iii., from two 
Bodleian MSS., (and I prefer a reference 
to these to one to the Calendar printed in 
the same volume from the Sarum Enchi- 
ridion, because they contain all the saints 
whose commemorations were anything 
like general in the English Church,) I 
find that there are, besides St. Thomas, 
only ten English saints in the old which 
do not appear in the new: St. Wulstan, 
St. Cuthbert, St. Wilfrid, St. Aldhelm, 
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St. Botulf, St. Kenelm, St. Oswald, St. 
Cuthburga, St. Edith, and St. Edmund. 
I cannot take upon myself to say why the 
reformers expelled St. Edmund in com- 
pany with these representatives of Anglo- 
Saxon monastic sanctity, especially when 
St. Hugh and St. Richard are spared. 
But I cannot help thinking that it was 
that likeness to St. Thomas, (more cer- 
tainly in circumstances than in character,) 
which was so leading an idea in St. Ed- 
mund’s own mind, so strongly remarked 
upon by his contemporaries, (Matt. Paris, 
527, 533, 545,) and so unjustly made 
a charge against him by the more violent 
reformers, (Bale, fol. 105, ed. 1548). 
Reading history impartially, we see much 
more of the saint in Edmund than in 
Thomas; the reformers probably looked at 
the political characteristics to which he 
owed his canonization in common with St. 
Anselm, and to which the popular beatifi- 
cation of Simon de Montfort, Thomas of 
Lancaster, and Archbishop Scroop is to be 
ascribed. 

2. The cases of Herbert (de) Losinga 
and Ranulf Flambard appear to stand 
thus:—Each bore a name capable of a 
punning interpretation; very early the 
original name was lost sight of, and the 
origin of the cognomentum traced to the 
pertinency of the characteristic on which 
the pun was founded. I believe that 
Losinga was Herbert’s name, and that 
because he was given to losenger, the 
appropriateness of his real name gave it 
the look of a nickname; and something 
of the same sort happened to Ranulf 
Flambard. 

But why de Losinga? I write the 
name as I find it in the Monasticon, and 
in Wats’s Index to Matt. Paris, not without 
the knowledge that such authority is very 
second-rate, but because it seems to me 
very probable that the antiquaries who so 
write it have been influenced by the same 
reasons that have led me to my own con- 
clusion. Valeant quantum. The testi- 
mony of the medieval writers is unani- 
mous indeed, but its unanimity originates 
in the fact that in this point they copied 
one another word for word. The account 
of Herbert’s cognomentum appears in 
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Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, p. 517, and 
Gesta Pontificum, fol. 136,and in Florence, 
ii. 33 :—“ quod ei ars adulationis impe- 
gerat ;” for the words “nuper egerat,” as 
they appear in the English Historical 
Society’s edition of Florence, are simply 
a corrupt reading of William of Malmes- 
bury’s words, and the whole passage, as it 
does not appear in Simeon of Durham, 
is probably an interpolation by a tran- 
scriber. Brompton, whose words are not 
exactly the same, “ Losinga, id est, adu- 
Jator,” was a compiler of the fifteenth 
century. Matthew of Westminster, with- 
out mentioning the “ adulation,” takes 
his account word for word from Malmes- 
bury. Cotton does not mention it, al- 
though he wrote doubtless from indepen- 
dent sources. But William of Malmesbury 
expressly says that the father of Herbert 
bore the same cognomen; this at once 
disposes of the notion that it was given to 
Herbert solely from his flattering pro- 
pensities; he had the name from his 
father, and as Robert de Losinga his fa- 
ther appears in the list of the abbots of 
Hyde, I know not on what authority. 
Where did his father get the name? Was 
it ever borne by any other man? I find 
in Godwin a Bishop of Hereford, Robert 
Lozing, who was the friend of St. Wul- 
stan, and certainly did not get his name 
from losenger. (Vide Wright, Biog. 
Brit. Lit., ii, 18.) He is described by 
Malmesbury as Lotharingus; and a Lo- 
tharingus I suppose the other Robert to 
have been, a countryman of Giso, (Ang. 
Sac., i. 559,) Hereman, (Flor. Wig., i. 
199,) Walter, (Flor. Wig., i. 218,) and 
Walcher, (Sim. Dun., 290,) who were 
Bishops of Wells, Sherborn, Hereford, and 
Durham in the same age. Of which of 
the countries that from time to time bore 
the name of Lotharingia Robert was a 
native, I cannot say. Giso was Hasbani- 
ensis, Walcher a clerk of Liége, Hereman 
a Fleming. Whether the “pagus Oximen- 
sis” was near enough to the Flemish fron- 
tier to be counted at any time a part 
of the duchy of Godfrey of Boulogne, in 
the confusion of the English popular 
geography of the time, I cannot say. I 
should have felt inclined to look for it in 








Bretagne, in the settlements of the Osis- 
mii, but I find that the French geogra- 
phers place it in Normandy, without 
exactly fixing where. Whether, as seems 
not impossible, Lotharingus was a com- 
mon name in England for Frenchmen 
who were not Normans, I leave to others 
to decide. As Herbert inherited the name 
of Losinga, it does not matter where he 
was born. I have given, at any rate, 
what seems to me a reasonable account 
of my theory. 

8. Ranulf Flambard was the son of 
a priest of Bayeux, named Thurstan, who 
was, according to the Durham Obituary, 
a monk of St. Augustine’s. I was at one 
time inclined to think him a Fleming, 
Flamand ; but as Thurstan was a favourite 
name at Bayeux, I suppose he was a low 
Norman. Whether the name was origin- 
ally Flambart, (Sim. Dun., 220,) Pass- 
flambard, (Fl. Wig. ii. 35,) or Passefla- 
bere, (Ann. Wint., Ang. Sac., i. 295,) 
does not appear. That it was a real name 
seems certain from the appearance of 
Ranulf Flambart in Domesday Book, (vol. 
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i. p. 51); that the punning interpretation 
arose from his being a firebrand, “qnod 
totam raptor Angliam succendit,” (Hunt., 
Ang. &., ii. 700,) and kindling the king 
to deeds of covetousness, “ fomes cupidita- 
tum,” (Malmes., G. R. 497,) I take to be 
the true account of him. That this was 
lost sight of in his own life-time, I con- 
clude from the story given by Ordericus 
Vitalis, that he received the name from 
the king’s steward, (Ord. Vit., viii. 8). 

4. The account of the Duke of Cumber- 
land will be found in Wolfgang Menzel’s 
“ History of the Germans,” ed. 4, p. 1011. 
As Mr. Robertson cannot really suppose 
that I meant to refer to his books in my 
mention of Bishopsbridge and Sawbridge, 
it is almost needless for me to add that 
the books really in my mind when I 
wrote were Palgrave’s “ Parliamentary 
Writs” and Le Neve’s Fasti. 

In conclusion, I must take leave to say, 
that if in anything I have written above 
I may seem to have treated Mr. Robertson 
with disrespect, I wish it unwritten. 

I am, &c. W.S.N. 


ARCHBISHOP HOLDEGATE’S PALL. 


Mr. Urnsan,—There can, I conceive, be 
no possible doubt that Archbishop Cran- 
mer, in giving the pall to Robert Holde- 
gate, archbishop-elect of York, intended to 
imitate, as nearly as possible, the Roman 
use in the matter. That this pall had not 
come from Rome is quite clear; the se- 
paration between England and the Pope 
at the time in question, (January 1544-5,) 
was as complete as it is now. The oath 
which was administered to the archbishop- 
elect on his consecration, and, which was 
specially devised for that occasion, is one 
of the most direct and emphatic denials of 
the Papal power to be found among our 
public documents. Strype prints it, or 
rather, as I suppose, a translation thereof, 
and immediately adds, “And then, after 
this oath, followed the prayers before the 
benediction of the pall and the ceremonies 
of delivering it.” 

M>. Stubbs deserves the thanks of all 
antiquaries for having brought to light 
this most curious monument of Anglican 





ritualism. The Benedictio Pallii is evi- 
dently a modern composition. It does 
not read like a medieval prayer. I am 
pretty sure I have seen the Roman form 
in print in one of Mabillon’s works, but, 
writing at a distance from libraries, I am 
unable to give a reference to it. 

It is evident that the presentation of 
the pall lost all its symbolic siguificance 
when it came from Canterbury instead of 
Rome; but the state of feeling at that 
time was so different from what it now is, 
that I apprehend there is no reason for 
believing that Cranmer and the others 
concerned with him in this rite enacted 
a wilful parody, for although in the papal 
bulls the pall was said to have been taken 
de corpore beati Petri, this was not true, 
except as a figure of speech. One who has 
seen the whole process of the making of the 
pall, from the blessing of the lambs whose 
wool is to be used, to the final dedication 
of the vestment, thus describes it :— 

“ Every year, on the morning of St. Ag- 
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nes’s feast, the 2ist of January, a horse, 
pe slung over his back two baskets, 
each of which holds a lamb of the fairest 
and the whitest, is to be seen walking 
into Rome from the country, towards the 
Pope’s palace, before which it awaits till 
the pontiff comes to a window, thrown 
wide open, and, standing there, makes the 
sign of the cross upon the bleating burden 
below him. Borne hence to the fine old 
basilican church of St. Agnes-out-of-the- 
Walls, where a solemn high Mass is to be 
sung, these lambs, decked with ribbons 
and flowers, are taken to the altar, and 
kept at its foot while the holy sacrifice is 
offered up. Formerly at the 4gnus Dei, 
but now after divine service is ended, the 
celebrating priest goes through the cere- 
mony of blessing these little animals, 
They are then given over to the canons of 
the Pope’s cathedral, (St. John Lateran’s, 
and the chapter of that church sends 
them to the pontiff himself, who orders 
them to be conveyed unto the dean of the 
apostolic subdeacons, by whom they are 
entrusted to the care of some nunnery, 
where they are kept and fed. In due 
time these lambs are shorn, and their 
fleeces—along with which is put, if need 
be, other fine work—are spun and woven 
by the nuns into palls aguinst the festival 
of SS. Peter and Paul. On the eve of 
that day these palls are carried to St. 
Peter’s, and laid upon the high altar, 
when they are shortly afterwards taken 
down into that hollow space below it, 
and when evensong is done, blessed in 
due form, either by the Pope himself, or 
in his stead by the cardinal arch-priest of 
that basilica. They are then shut up 
within a rich silver-gilt box, and put close 
by St. Peter’s shrine, and so kept there 
until wanted for bestowing upon new 
archbishops *.” 

A writer of the twelfth century, Petrus 
Mallius, tells us that palls were conse- 
crated in the confessional, and laid upon 
St. Peter’s shrine :— 


“Et inde est quod legatus sancte ec- 


clesise Romane dicit: accipe pallium de 
corpore beati Petri sumptum >.” 

In the case of Holdegate there is not 
the bare possibility that the pall may have ~ 
been a genuine Roman vestment that had 
been sent in the old manner by the Pope 
to some former English archbishop, for 
the unvarying rule was, that on the death 
of each archbishop the pall was buried 
with him in his grave. If he were interred 
within the limits of his own province, it 
was put around his shoulders, as he had 
worn it in life. If buried elsewhere, it was 
folded up and put beneath his head, Ger- 
vase, the monk of Canterbury, bears wit- 
ness to this custom. He was present and 
assisting at the burial of St. Thomas (a 
Becket) :— 

“ After the martyrdom,” he says, “the 
saint’s dead body was removed and placed 
in the shrine before the altar of Christ. 
On the morrow it was carried by the 
monks and deposited in a tomb of marble 
within the crypt Now, to speak the 
truth—that which I saw with my eyes 
and handled with my hands — he wore 
hair-cloth next his skin, then stamin, over 
that a black cowl, then the white cowl in 
which he was consecrated ; he also wore 
his tunic and dalmatic, his chasuble, pall, 
and mitre °.” 

The only English instance I can dis- 
cover of one person wearing another’s pall 
is that of Stigand, who by some means 
became possessed of the one which had 
belonged to his exiled predecessor, Robert. 
He, however, at length received a new 
pall from “a certain schismatical pope 
named Benedict *.” Probably John Bishop 
of Velletri, called Benedict X. 

Iam, &c., 
K. P. D. E., F.S.A. 


All Saints’, 1860. 


THE “BISHOP” AND “DEAN,” AT LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Urnspay,—There is, I imagine, a 
very simple reason why the author of the 
“Metrical Life of Saint Hugh,” noticed 
in your last number, has in the following 





* The Church of our Fathers, as seen in St. Os- 
mund’s Rite for the Cathedral of Salisbury, by 
Daniel Rock, D.D., 1849, vol. ii. p. 149, note, 





lines called the southern circular window 
of the transept of Lincoln Cathedral “ the 





» Acta Sanctorum Junii, t. vii. p. 38. As 
quoted in the above by Dr. Rock. 

¢ Gervase’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. Translated by the Rev. W. Stevenson, in 
Church Historians of England, 1858, p. 335, 

4 Ibid. 308, 
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Bishop,” and its fellow on the north “the 
Dean” :— 
“ Prebentes gemine jubar orbiculare fenestre 


Ecclesiw duo sunt oculi : rectéque videtur 
Major in his esse preesul, minor esse decanus.”’ 


On the south side of Lincoln Minster, 
with but a narrow way between them, 
once stood the bishop’s palace, a magnifi- 
cent structure, having few rivals in Bri- 
tain ; on the north side, at about an equal 
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distance, still stands the Deanery. (That 
is, a modern house on the old site.) Was 
it not quite natural to call the two “ eyes” 
of the church by the names of the digni- 
taries on whose residences they looked 
down? May not this account, too, for the 
larger size, in the first instance, of the 
southern window ?—I am, &c., 


K. P. D. E., F.S.A. 


NOTES ON CORONATIONS. 
Mr. Ursan,—I beg to hand you a few brief notes on modern Corona- 
tions, in continuation of my letter printed by you in August last. 


On St. George’s day, 1685, Archbishop 
Sancroft crowned King James II. and 
Mary of Modena. The service was then 
first used in the English tongue. “ When 
King James was crowned, according to 
ancient custom,” says Aubrey, “the peers 
go to the throne and kiss the king. The 
crown was almost kissed off his head; an 
earl did set it right, and as he came from 
the abbey to Westminster-hall, the crown 
tottered exceedingly. The canopy of cloth 
of gold carried over King James’ head by 
the wardens of the Cinque Ports was torn 
by a puff of wind as he came to Westmin- 
ster-hall ; it hung down very lamentably : 
T saw it. A signal was given from the 
abbey to the ‘lower, where it was Sir 
Edward Shirburn’s post to stand to give 
order for firing the cannon, and to hoist 
up the great flag with the king’s arms. 
It was a windy day, and the wind pre- 
sently took the flag half off, and carried it 
away into the Thames. The top of his 
sceptre, the fleur-de-lys, did then fall.” 

On April 18, 1689, was the coronation 
of William and Mary. “ What was dif- 
ferent from other coronations,” says Eve- 
lyn, “was some alteration in the corona- 
tion-oath. Dr. Burnet, Bishop of Sarum, 
preached with great pleasure. .... Much 
of the splendour of the proceeding was 
abated by the absence of divers who 
should have contributed to it, there being 
but three bishops, four judges, no more 


Tam, &c, 


Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 


being yet sworn, and several noblemen and 
great ladies were wanting.” 

On April 12, 1702, Queen Anne was 
crowned. Dr. Sharp, the Archbishop of 
York, preached on Isaiah xlix. 23; and 
a new ceremony was introduced. “ Im- 
mediately after the crown had been 
set upon her head, and while the choir 
was singing the anthem, ‘Praise the 
Lord, O Jerusalem,’ the dean took the 
Holy Bible, brought by one of the pre- 
bendaries, and brought back by the Bishop 
of Worcester in the procession for this 
purpose from the altar, and delivered it 
to the archbishop, who, with the rest of 
the bishops going along with him, pre- 
sented it to the Queen, saying first tliese 
words, ‘Our gracious Queen, &c.’” 

On Oct. 20, 1714, King George I., for- 
getting his dignity, gave vent to his 
anger by refusing, with unmistakeable 
disdain, to accept from Dean Atterbury’s 
hands the chair of estate and the canopy, 
which were his in right of his office, as the 
chief ecclesiastic in the abbey. An anec- 
dote, much to the honour of the king, 
however, is added as a note to the MS. 
history of the coronation :—* At the coro- 
nation the king took off bis crown and laid 
it on the altar, and being told that he 
should wear it, he refused, saying, that he 
thought it indecent to approach the King 
of kings with his crown on.” “The Duke 
of Norfolk, by the Lord Howard of Effing- 
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ham, presented a rich glove to the king, 
by virtue of the claim of the manor of 
Worksop, and as soon as the sceptre was 
delivered to the king, he supported his 
right hand, or held sometimes the sceptre, 
which he was to do as long as the king 
bore his sceptre in his hand, as in the 
recess.” 

On Thursday, Sept. 22, 1761, Arch- 
bishop Secker crowned King George III. 
This king first omitted the custom of 
giving the kiss of charity to the arch- 
bishops and prelates, The litany was 
chanted by the Bishops of Chester and 
Chichester. 

On July 19, 1821, King George IV. 
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was crowned by Archbishop Manners- 
Sutton. The ceremony was shorn of much 
of its beauty, owing to painful political 
circumstances. 

On Thursday, Sept. 8, 1831, King Wil- 
liam IV. and Queen Adelaide were crowned 
by Archbishop Howley. There was no 
coronation feast, nor champion’s challenge, 
nor procession from the Hall to the Abbey. 

On Thursday, (the Hanover Thursday,) 
the vigil of St. Peter, 1838, Queen Vic- 
toria was crowned by Archbishop Howley. 
For the first time since the Revolution the 
sovereign was desired to lay aside the 
crown before receiving the Holy Com- 
munion. 


THE DUCKING OR “COCKQUEANE STOOL.” 


Mr. UnBan,—Among the many quaint 
customs of old times, the treatment of 
scolds and tattlers was not the least curi- 
ous. The cucking, or ducking-stool of the 
village pond was the terror of naughty 
women. To be seated on that stool, and 
to undergo a correctional ducking, drew 
forth an amount of derision, far more 
bitter to endure than a more severe but 
less lucicrous punishment. Orders for the 
ducking of scolds often occur in the ses- 
sion-books of the county of Middlesex. 
T extract the following :— 

“ Forasmuch as itt fully appeareth unto 
this Courte upon the testimonie of divers 
credible persons inhabitinge the parishe of 
Enfielde, in the County of Middlesex, that 
Susan Croxan is a Comon Scould and dis- 
turber of the Peace, and slanderer, and 
stirrer upp of stryfes amongst her neigh- 
bours; Itt is therefore ordered, that the 
Constable and Headborough of the saide 
amen shall, immediately upon sight 

reof, cawse the saide Susan Croxan to 
bee placed in a Cockinge-stoole, and there- 
uppon to be duckt in water within the 
saide parishe.”— Liber Sess., 2 Car. I. 

The origin of the term cocking-stool is 
curious. It is well known that strumpets 
and disorderly women were called queanes. 





The term, as so applied, is retained in our 
dictionaries, although it has now fallen 
into disuse. It was the custom to punish 
such characters by ducking them in the 
pond, and the stool on which they were 
placed appears to have been originally 
called the “ cockqueane-stool,” but after- 
wards shortened into cocking-stool. Thus 
I find that,— 


“Uppon the motion of Mr. Marsh, one 
of the Justices of the Peace for this 
County, Itt is ordered by this Court 
that the inhabitants of the parishe of 
Hackney shall erect and sett up a cock- 
queane-stoole in some convenient place 
within the parishe of Hackney.”—Lé 
Sess., 1 Car. I. 

And again,— 

“Uppon the motion of Mr. Longe, one 
of the Justices of the Peace, it is ordered 
that the inhabitants of the parishe of St. 
James, Clerkenwell, shall erect and place 
a cockqueane-stoole on the side of the 
duckinge-ponde, within the said parishe.” 
—Liber Sess., 1 Car. I. 

I do not recollect having met with this 
term before.—I am, &c., 

F. Somnzk MERRYWEATHER. 


Colney Hatch. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Patronymica Britannica ; a Dictionary 
of the Family Names of the United King- 
dom. Endeavoured by Mark ANTONY 
Lower, M.A., F.S.A. (London: John 
Russell Smith.)—We confess we are dis- 
appointed with this book. Judging from 
Mr. Lower’s former productions, we ex- 
pected something very much more valu- 
able. His work on English Surnames has 
been pronounced by a competent authority 
curious, ingenious, and amusing,” and 
this praise we may concede to the present 
book, but we looked for substantial, re- 
liable information as well, and this in- 
formation we do not find. The subject is, 
no doubt, one of difficulty, but when a man 
undertakes it of his own free choice he is 
bound to work it fairly—to exhaust it, as 
far as hard labour and untiring research 
will allow him to do, and he must not ex- 
pect his plea against a charge of incom- 
pleteness to go for much, when all he 
says is, “It has never been any part of 
my plan to hunt after names, but only to 
record and to illustrate such as have crossed 
my path :”—that is, he thinks his duty to 
his reader is to be discharged by gratify- 
ing himself with pouring out a stream of 
very vague talk—we will not say gossip— 
on anything that comes uppermost. In 
this we are obliged to say we cannot agree 
with him. 

The prospectus of the work stated, 
some time ago, if our memory serves us 
rightly, that it was to give the results of 
a twenty years’ study of British family 
names,—“a subject which, investigated 
by the light of records and philology, 
would prove highly illustrative of habits 
and customs of our ancestors,” &., &e. 
It was also promised, we believe, that by 
the introduction of anecdotes as to origin 
of names, &., the whole should be made 
acceptable to the general reader as a fire- 
side book. 

We cannot regard these promises as 
fulfilled. As to the pleasant fire-side 
reading, that will not long endure in the 
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face of the cabalistic “ B. L, G.,” “ H. R.,” 
“N. and Q.,” and “R. G. 16,” with 
which every page bristles by way of re- 
ference, obliging the reader for pleasure 
to turn at each half-dozen lines to a for- 
midable page of “ Explanation of Abbre- 
viations, &c.” Neither will the reader 
for information fare much better. He 
will find each page offering such triviali- 
ties as,— 

“BowMakeER. A common employment 
in the days when archery was in vogue.” 

“Boyman. Perhaps a person who 
looked to the dwoys near some port or 
dangerous passage.” 

“Harper. A performer on the harp.” 

“Lorry. From pride or arrogance of 
disposition.” 

“Prater. A talkative man.” 

He hardly needs a goodly octavo volume 
to tell him such things as these, and yet 
they are a fair sample of the general run 
of the book. 

Mr. Lower states that “his design 
throughout has been chiefly etymological 
—using that word in its most popular, 
and least technical sense.” He professes 
to have little sympathy for “ fanciful ge- 
nealogy,” and yet, when he gets beyond 
the very obvious “ etymologies” of which 
we have just given a few specimens, his 
lucubrations often painfully remind us of 
the “Table of Proper Names, with their 
meaning or signification” appended to 
“ Cruden’s Concordance,” where we read 
that one name (Abez) “ being interpreted” 
means “an egg or muddy,” and another 
(Ajalon) “a chain or a stag,” and a third 
(Caleb) “a dog, or a cow, or a basket,”— 
information so precise as this must greatly 
assist the student of the “curious branch 
of archeology” which Mr. Lower professes 
to have made his own. 

One very objectionable feature of the 
work is the perpetual Ko-tow-ing to “our 
brothers and cousins” of America, and our 
author thinks it worth while to fill whole 
pages with examples of the corruptions 
that they are daily introducing in names, 
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seasoning the detail with jokes of the 
very heaviest description. Take, for in- 
stance, these, quoted with much appro- 
bation, as “humorous passages,” from 
Mr. ReeGne's * Safe (America) Sur- 
names?” 

“Mr. Alien has a case now pending, 
which his opponent doubtless feels to be 
a bore: he is of an old family. A Mr. 
Augur appears in 1658; and Mr. Augurs 
received the notice of our forefathers in 
1671. Both Sibel and Sibell are found 
in New York. Mr. Soldem has ventured 
to bring a suit. Our Messrs. Parson, Par- 
sons, Shriever, Friar, Friary, Priest, Di- 
vine, Deacon, Creed, Quaker, Church, 
Pray, and Revere, are probably not more 
pious than our Mr. Pagan or Mr. Turk. 
Both Mr. Churchman and Mr. Musselman 
live in New York; also Messrs. Bigot, 
Munk, and Nunns. Mr. Rosery lives at 
Lockport, C.W.; Dr. Kirkbride. at Phila- 
delphia ; also Messrs. Bigot, Bapst, and 
Musselman. Mr. Layman, in 1857, com- 
mitted a murder at the South, and will 
doubtless be hung without benefit of 
clergy. Mr. Praed, one of England’s 
sweetest poets, has by no means confined 
his muse to sacred themes. Dr. Verity 
lives at Haysville, C.W. An English 
clergyman, the Rev. Arundel Verity, falsely 
and fraudulently converted to his own use 
funds designed for conversion of the hea- 
then. Mr, Newgate (1651) was not an 
escaped convict ; nor does it appear that 
Mr. Selman (1674) was a slaveholder. 
Mr. Mothersell lives at Kingston, C.W. 
No clerical associations surround the name 
of Rev. William Youngblood of New York. 
A Dr. Youngblood lives at Sandwich, C.W. 
Pleasant M. Mask of Holly Springs, Miss., 
treacherously murdered a young lady in 
1857. We have both the Bible and the 
Coran in our directory. Mr. Pastor makes 
casks instead of converts, and can operate 
better upon hoops than upon heathens ; 
but though our Pastor is a cooper, our 
Cooper was the best of pastors.” —(p. vii.) 

“ The heathen deities, Odin, Backus, and 

Mars, dwell with us. Rev. Mr. Mars is 
a clergyman at Worcester. The goddess 
Flora keeps house in Boston. An edition 
of Pallas’s Travels appeared in 1812. 
Mr. J upiter lives at Wateringbury, Conn. ; 3 
Mr. Jove in New York; Mr. Soul at La- 
grange. Mr. Plannet is found in our di- 
rectory, and sells beer! Mr. Planert lives 
in New York; Mr. Comet in Montreal. 

“Columbus discovered a world; and so 
have I. Mr. World lives at Orilla, C.W.” 
—(p. viii.) 

“Rey. Mr. Service reads the Methodist- 
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Episcopal service at Lynden, C.W.; and 
Rev. Mr. Rally, of Haysville, C.W., mani- 
festly belongs to the Church. militant. Mr. 

pe, of New-Hamburg, C.W., is a shoe- 

er; Miss Vest, of Toronto, a dress- 
maker; Mr. Vizard, of Peterborough, an 
attorney; and Mr. Supple, of Pembroke, 
a member of the provincial Parliament, 
1857. Messrs. Carveth, of Port Hope, 
C.W., and Mr. Gash, of Dunville, C.E., 
are butchers. Mrs. Lone is a widow at 
Oriquois, C.E. Mrs. Cinnamon, of King- 
ston, C.W., keeps a grocery. The Messrs. 
Broadwater, of Philadelphia, are fisher- 
men. Mr. Brick, of that city, is a mason ; 
and Mr. Cartman, a labourer. Mr. Brick- 
layer, of Montreal, is a labourer; Mr. 
Rumble, of Clinton, C.W., a wagon- 
maker; and Mr. Saddler, of Adelaide, 
C.W., a harness-maker. Mr. Builder, of 
Caledonia, C.W., is merely a cabinet- 
maker. [On the other hand], Mr. Spur- 
geon, of Toronto, C.W., has cure of soles, 
not of souls; and Mr. Hatter, of Ottawa, 
C.W., is a shoemaker. Mrs. Bloomy is 
a school-mistress at St. Zepherine, C.E.— 
an employment decidedly unfavourable to 
the complexion.”—(p. xi.) 

We feel inclined to apologise for quot- 
ing these specimens of transatlantic wit, 
and we think Mr. Lower judged badly 
to go so far when at least as good could 
be found at home. Though we have not 
devoted twenty years to the study of the 
subject, we can recollect meeting with 
jeux d’esprit which treat of the contradic- 
tion of names and natures quite as amus- 
ingly as Mr. Bowditch, and with the 
great recommendation of doing it more 
shortly. We will quote one specimen from 
memory :— 

“Mr. Box, though provoked, never doubles his 
fist, 

Mrs. Angel’s an absolute fury ; 

And meek Mr. Lyon let fierce Mr. Lamb 

Tweak his nose in the purlieus of Drury.” 


And we will give an old epigram as an 
addition to Mr. Lower’s meagre article— 
“Twirntinea—A Parish in Gloucester- 
shire :”?— 

*‘ Tt seems in this case as if Nature had plana’d 

That names should with callings agree— 

For Twining, the teaman, who lives in the Strand, 

Would be Wining, if robbed of his 7.” 

An Addendum, of more than a dozen 
pages, gives what Mr. Lower styles “a 
highly curious list of names,” the result of 
the busy idleness of some gentleman (now 
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deceased) in the Registrar General’s Office. 
It contains some 3,000 items, and many of 
the names are ludicrous enough, but it is 
after all only an improvement (or aggra- 
vation) of the old joke (of the time of 
James I. we believe) of the Huntingdon- 
shire sheriff, who had been censured for 
summoning, on a former occasion, “ mean 
men,” and who at the next assizes handed 
in a jury list, which was headed by “ Max- 
imilian Emperor, of Toseland,” and in- 
cluded a King, a Duke, a Lord, &c., ke. 

Mr. Lower anticipates that the study 
of family nomenclature will in future years 
achieve an importance not dreamt of when 
he commenced his studies, and he is most 
anxious that his claim, as “ having been 
the first, since the illastrious Camden, who 
attempted to reduce them to method,” 
may be allowed on all hands. We have 
no wish that it should be otherwise, but 
ere we part with him we must make the 
remark, that the more widely the “more 
elaborate productions” which he alludes to 
depart from his plan and mode of execu- 
tion, so much the more ample is likely to 
be the measure of their success. 





Primer of the Art of Illumination, 
for the Use of Beginners. By F. Dx- 
tamorre. (E. and F. N. Spon.) — We 
have examined this work with much 
satisfaction. Its author is evidently quite 
equal to his subject, and he has done well 
what he proposed to do. He modestly 
says that his book “contains just so much 
instruction on the history and principles 
of the art, as may serve to fix on certain 
definite bases the wandering and some- 
what hazy notions of people on the sub- 
ject, and enable them, by reference to good 
examples, to erect their own superstruc- 
ture on a certain foundation ; and just so 
much instruction in the practical part of 
the art as may enable them, in a great 
measure, to teach themselves how to prac- 
tise it.’ The examples given are some 
thirty illuminated MSS. in the British 
Museum, selected with sound judgment, 
and the plates are twenty in number, 
twelve of them highly finished in gold and 
colours, and the remainder outlines of the 
same for practice. No one acquainted 
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with illuminated MSS. will expect that 
the work of the printing-press and the 
colourist of the present day can rival the 
“ Hours” of St. Louis or. of Anne of Bri- 
tanny ; their glowing beauties, it appears, 
are not attainable, but certainly Mr. De- 
lamotte’s reproductions are some of thevery 
best that we have seen, and are highly 
creditable to him. 

We observe that he also is the author of 
The Book of Ornamental Alphabets, and 
The Embroiderer’s Book of Design, both 
of which may be studied with much ad- 
vantage, either separately, or as helps to 
the more ready apprehension of the rudi- 
ments of the art of illumination. They are 
tasteful and suggestive. 





The Minor Prophets, with a Commentary 
Explanatory and Practical, and Intro- 
ductions to the several Books. By the 
Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 
Part I. Hosea, Joel—Introduction. (Par- 
kers, Deighton and Co., Rivington.) —The 
name of Dr. Pusey is in itself sufficient to 
attract to this portion of “ The Holy Bible, 
with a Commentary, by Clergymen of the 
Church of England,” a large share of at- 
tention, and accordingly we are not sur- 
prised to see “Second Thousand” on the 
title-page, or to learn that the impression 
is well-nigh exhausted, though 4to. Com- 
mentaries are, as a rule, slow-selling books. 
It is not our intention to enter into any 
criticism of the work—such an undertaking 
is altogether foreign to the nature of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinz, but we have 
been struck by a brief note which appears 
on a fly leaf at the end of the part, and 
we think we do but right to give it such 
further publicity as is in our power :— 

“It will interest some to know that the 
whole of the printing of the preceding 
ep A erg the working off, which is 
a distinct trade) was executed by women, 
[et the Priory press, Bradford-on-Avon.] 

e trial has been going on for five years, 
during which the books or sermons, which 
the writer has published or republished, 
have been printed at the press of the 
Devonport Society. The undertaking had 
many difficulties at first; a deal of 
experience had to be gained in a work s0 
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foreign to the occupation of Ladies. The 
difficulties have been surmounted by the 
thoughtful care and practical wisdom which 
have characterized the plans of the Foun- 
dress of that Society. A number of young 
women, of good character, who came out 
of poverty, want, and ignorance, are now 
living happy in this employment. The 
nature of the present work, which, in all 
its circumstances, has been such as to test 
a good printer, is a sufficient guarantee, 
that women can execute every part of 
printing, just as well and at less cost than 
men. Another suitable and remunerative 
employment has thus been found for female 
hands in our great towns, if but due care 
is taken by those who shali adopt or ex- 
tend the plan thus happily begun. The 
plan has succeeded in the United States, 
where it is said that most of the “Com- 
posing” is done by women. Such printing 
as, in our artificial state of society, re- 
quires “ nightwork,” (such as Newspapers, ) 
had obviously better he done by men. 
Else there is no kind of printing which 
women cannot execute as skilfully, remu- 
neratively to themselves, and less expen- 
sively.” 

« Easter, 1860. 


Researches into the Religions of Syria ; 
or, Sketches, Historical and Doctrinal, 
of its Religious Sects. Drawn from 
Original Sources. By the Rev. Jonny 
Worraset, M.D., Missionary of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
to Aleppo, Syria. (Nisbet and Co.)—It 
is a very natural curiosity that leads men 
to desire to know something of the reli- 
gions of so renowned a land as Syria, and 
therefore this book will no doubt find 
many readers. The author is a Syrian, 
and so speaks with a certain degree of in- 
timacy and authority on some points, but 
on the other hand he has a very strong 
bias, to say the least, to one particular 
system, which makes it hard for him to 
be quite just and impartial. His avowed 
design is to “ expose the utter corruption 
of the Oriental Churches,” and we know 
the lengths to which such a theme has 
carried even profoundly learned men before 
now. 

Protestantism in Syria, we learn, is in- 
debted principally to the American mis- 
Sionaries, who greatly outnumber all the 
rest. Mr. Wortabet speaks thus highly 
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of them in a passage which-we quote as 
a fair sample of the tone of the work :— 


“They took the field earlier than all 
others; they maintained their ground 
often under circumstances of an adverse 
character ; the means of men and money 
expended by them are comparatively v 
large; the resources of all kinds which 
time has brought under their command 
are many and highly important; the 
policy which they have followed, and the 
measures which they have used, have been 
generally wise and effective; the press 
which they early established, the | oa 
command of the Arabic language which 
they acquired, and the uniform faithful- 
ness and zeal which they displayed, are 
matters of no small consideration; and, 
lastly, their success has been perhaps wider 
in extent and more solid in character 
than has attended the labours of others. 
It is not the object of this chapter, nor is 
this the place, to offer a panegyric on the 
charaeter of the American missionaries ; 
but in this sketch of Protestantism in 
Syria we cannot do any justice to our 
subject without a constant reference to 
the actors whom it has pleased God to 
employ in this work. 

“Their first missionary to Syria landed 
at Jaffa in the beginning of 1821. He 
was soon followed by others. The mis- 
sionaries, few in number and young in ex- 
perience, were harassed for several years 
with all the annoyances, anxieties, and 
discouragements which generally meet 
those who enter on a new enterprise. 
Evil and false reports, which even at the 
present time gain credence with some of 
the simple who are still under the yoke of 
cunning and ambitious priests, were circu- 
lated about them and their faith by the 
hostile clergy. For instance, it was re- 
ported that they bought men to their creed 
with money ; that ten piastres was the or- 
dinary price of one soul, but that this sum 
was so charmed by the power of the Evil 
One that it was incapable of exhaustion ; 
that they confessed their sins on the tops of 
houses; that they shot their sins to heaven 
with common guns; that they worshipped 
the devil; and other like absurdities, 
which, however, exerted at that time 
a strong repelling influence on the minds 
of many. The hostile state of the country 
at that period often broke up their sta- 
tions and interfered with their work ; and 
the Maronite clergy, having due instruc- 
tions on that point from Rome, plied all 
their art and power for the expulsion of 
the missionaries from the land. It was 
about this period that one of their learned 
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young men was brought to the knowledge 
of Jesus, and died a martyr to the truth 
by the hands of the highest dignitaries of 
the Maronite Church. After a long con- 
finement in the loathsome prison of a con- 
vent, fed on a scanty allowance of bread 
and water, and perhaps beaten, it is said 
that Asaad Esh-Shidiak closed his life, 
poisoned by the order of the Emeer 
Beshir.”— (pp. 358—-361.) 

We decline to follow Mr. Wortabet in 
his somewhat questionable details on this 
and similar matters, which exhibit his 
fellow Christians as worse than Moham- 
medans; but we will borrow from him 
a statement as to the numbers and posi- 
tions of the different sects, which may 
be of use for reference to the reader of 
the newspaper details of passing events 
in Syria :— 

“It may be proper to give the reader 
a general view of the geographical distri- 
bution of the religious element in Syria. 
The Greek Church predominates over the 
other Christian sects in Tripoli, Beyrout, 
Nazareth, and Wady el Taym; the Greek 
Catholic in Damascus, Aleppo, Sidon and 
Tyre; while the Maronites inhabit exclu- 
sively the whole of the Kesrawan, with 
many of them on the Lebanon, and a few 
here and there throughout the country. 
The Druzes are almost limited to the 
Lebanon, Wady el Taym, and the Hauran. 
The Metawileh occupy Belad el Shukeif, 
Beshara, Akkar, and Baalbec. The moun- 
tains of El Nusairiyeh extend northward 
from Akkar to Tarsus. The chief strength 
of the Mohammedans is in the cities— 
but, forming at least one-half of the popu- 
lation, they are found throughout the 
whole country. The numbers of the 
various sects, as far as can be made out 
by a rough estimate, are as follows :— 
Greek Church, 150,000; Greek Catholic, 
50,000; Maronites, 200,000; Druzes, 
50,000 ; Jews, 30,000; Metawileh, 80,000; 
Nusairiyeh, _ 200,000; Mohammedans, 
750,000; the whole population of Syria 
being thus about one million and a half.” 


—(pp. viii., ix.) 


Hymns for Public Worship. Selected 
and arranged by AnTHUR WOLFE, Fellow 
and Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—We learn from the 
preface, that this is a selection from some 
20,000 hymns, a formidable number truly ; 
but many of these are, Mr. Wolfe says, 
merely “ prayers in metre,” whilst he con- 
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ceives the true office of the hymn to be 
praise. Acting on this principle, he has 
selected 350, free, as he asserts, from all 
“sectarian bias”— giving four for each 
Sunday and principal festival, and a few 
also for schools and family worship. Among 
the writers we perceive Watts, Wesley, 
Whitfield, Toplady and Doddridge, Cow- 
per, and Newton—a list hardly reconcilable 
with the above assertion. 

The Apostles and the Offertory, or, the 
“Fellowship” of Acts ii. 42. A Sermon 
preached before the University of Oxford, 
by H. E. Twexp, M.A., Fellow of Oriel, 
and late Scholar of Trinity College. (Ox- 
ford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker.) 
—This is a thoughtful discourse, well 
suited to the learned body addressed, but 
turning, as it does, on a question of Greek 
verbal criticism, its argument in favour 
of “ the restoration everywhere of a really 
efficient offertory on the model of that 
of Jerusalem, Galatia, Macedonia, and 
Achaia,” seems hardly likely to make 
much impression in other quarters. 





Oxford Pocket Classics, (Parkers.)— 
The most recent issue of this useful series 
is Books XXI. to XXIV. of Livy. The 
text is that of Jena, 1841, and short Eng- 
lish notes are appended, which give as 
much assistance as is desirable for the 
schoolboy who is meant to fairly master 
his author. Beside these, there is a good 
condensed notice of Carthage, a statement 
of the progress, year by year, of Roman 
dominion between the first and second 
Punic wars, and a summary of chronology 
for the same period. 





Advanced Text-book of Geology, De- 
scriptive and Industrial. By Davin 
Paa@eg, F.G.S. (Blackwoods.)—We notice 
this second edition of a very useful work, 
as an instance where the words “ Revised 
and Enlarged,” which appear on its titie- 
page, have a real meaning. Additions, in 
a distinct type, appear in almost every 
page, which embrace everything new and 
important in the science, and keep the 
work abreast with the latest discoveries 
and the advancing views of our leading’ 
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geologists. Several new illustrations are 
given, and the principles as well as the 
deductions of geology are more fully stated 
than heretofore. Very great additional 
value is thus given to the work, but by 
painstaking arrangement it is still kept 
within the limits of a compendious text- 
book. 





Lectures delivered at Crosby Hall, at 
the Meetings of the Evening Classes for 

Toung Men. By the Rev. T. H. Butiock, 
M.A., sometime*Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. (London: West.)—Lord Bo- 
lingbroke and Edmund Burke pass before 
us in these lectures, and are, to our mind, 
far too favourably estimated ; but Dryden 
and Crabbe are more truthfully sketched. 
Windsor Castle is pleasantly treated, and 
a sufficient insight given of its history to 
make a visit to it all the more agreeable. 
The series concludes with a lecture on 
“Wise Saws and Modern Instances,” 
which, from a kind of heavy jocosity, is 
much the least pleasing of the whole. We 
make no doubt the lectures passed off 
very well, but we think their author 
would have done wisely to rest content 
with applause at Crosby Hall, and not to 
challenge examination from a more cri- 
tical audience than he met with there. 





The Elements of Banking: with Ten 
Minutes’ Adwice about Keeping a Banker. 
By J. W. Grrpart, F.R.S, Fourth Edi- 
tion. (Longmans.)—The near approach of 
Christmas, with all its financial arrange- 
ments, has probably induced the new issue 
of this well-known and useful little treatise. 
Mr. Gilbart, as our readers are probably 
aware, has recently retired from the 
management of the London Joint-Stock 
Bank, and he has added to-this new 
edition a large number of reviews, tes- 
timonials, &c., all bearing unexception- 
able evidence of his high deserts both 
as a writer and a man of business, and 
shewing also that he has been more 
fortunate than many other excellent men, 
in having his worth duly appreciated 
while he is still in the land of the living. 
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Speeches in Parliament and some Mis- 
cellaneous Pamphlets of the late Henry 
Drummond, Esq. Edited by Lorp 
Lovarng. (Bosworth and Harrison.)— 
We must confess that we do not see the 
need for this publication. Mr. Drum- 
mond was known as a man equally ec- 
centric and honest. We will not say any- 
thing of his religious views, as they are 
not brought prominently forward, but his 
utter intolerance of any opinions but his 
own—his random attacks on everything 
and everybody, and his equal readiness to 
defend any of them if assailed by any one 
else—are well known to the ordinary news- 
paper reader, and having furnished a little 
passing amusement, they might very well 
have been allowed quietly to drop out of 
recollection. The Editor is a connexion 
by marriage of the deceased, and no doubt 
speaks truly, from personal observation, of 
his private character, but he must not ex- 
pect to meet anything like general acqui- 
escence in his estimate of his friend, as 
“the one man of genius and virtue,” the 
sole redeeming feature of this degenerate 
nineteenth century. 

The Birthday Souvenir, a Book of 
Thoughts on Life and Immortality, Ilumi- 
nated by SamuEL StanEsBy. (London: 
Griffith and Farren.)—We noticed about 
this time last year “‘ Shakespeare’s House- 
hold Words,” one of the illuminated works 
by Mr. Stanesby, in which he has displayed 
great taste, both literary and artistic. We 
can but say the same of this, his most re- 
cent publication, which really is deserving 
of warm commendation. The selections 
are from the best writers, and we are glad 
to see several striking passages from Holy 
Writ, well calculated to inspire suitable 
thoughts on the anniversary of our en- 
trance into the world. The illuminations 
are admirably designed, and the way in 
which they are coloured, and_ heightened 
with gold, is equal to anything that we 
have seen of late, and almost ‘inclines us 
to think that a nearer approach will 
eventually be made to ancient excellence 
in this branch of decorative art than we 
once thought probable. As to the exte- 
rior of the book, it is very attractive, and 
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shines in delicate green and gold. Happy 
may those young people esteem themselves 
who have friends to present them with so 
elegant a Birthday Souvenir. 


Shipwrecks and Adventures at Sea. 
(Christian Knowledge Society.)—This book 
contains twenty narratives of maritime 
disaster, which have been selected with a 
very praiseworthy object, that of shewing 
the importance of discipline, courage, and 
quiet self-possession in the hour of danger. 
All the more memorable shipwrecks of late 
years are here recorded, as of the “ For- 
farshire,” with which the name of Grace 
Darling is connected; the “Tweed,” the 
“ Amazon,” the “ Birkenhead,” the “ Tay- 
leur,” and the “ Royal Charter.” We 
have also the narratives of the loss of the 
“ Atalante,” and the “ Alceste,” men-of- 
war, in which the value of discipline and 
obedience was fully shewn; and the com- 
piler does not neglect to draw the follow- 
ing useful moral from the events that he 
has put together in a cheap and convenient 
form :— 

“Let it not be supposed that these 
qualities are useful only to the seaman ; 
the man who has never seen the sea may 
shipwreck his fortunes if he fail to exercise 
them when their exercise is demanded. 
He who has a firm trust in God, he who, 
with a conscience void of offence, can leave 
the direction of all things in the hands of 
Him who rules the destinies of His crea- 
tures alike on sea and land—he it is who 
is best fitted to confront r of any 
kind; for while his sense of duty will 
him to do all that can be done for the 
general safety, his faith and confidence in 
a Father’s love and care will enable him 
to accept the result without a murmur.” 


British Butterflies; Sea Weeds. (Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society.)—Though pub- 
lished at rather an inopportune season,— 
that is, if (as we presume) this is their 
first appearance,—these two pretty little 
books are acceptable, as helps to the in- 
telligent observation of objects that too 
often are regarded with listless eyes. 
About thirty butterflies, and more than 
twice as many kinds of sea-weeds, are de- 
picted ; brief description of each are given, 
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and the plates are sufficiently well executed 
to enable any one with ordinary care to 
identify the originals if they should come 
in his way. The Sea Weeds bear the 
initials “C. A. J.,” and from the style of 
a few pleasant remarks on the sea-shore 
and its vegetation, we believe we are right 
in ascribing the book to the well-known 
writer of “Flowers of the Field,” “ Bo- 
tanical Rambles,” &. 


Christmas Books.—Messrs. Griffith and 
Farren are early in the field with some 
attractive works for their juvenile friends. 
First comes a thin book, called Long 
Evenings; or, Stories for my Little 
Friends, which ought to become a fa- 
vourite in the nursery, and will make 
long evenings short. Then we have some- 
thing for children of larger growth, who, 
as their tastes incline, may either occupy 
themselves with The Illustrated Paper 
Model Maker, in which Mr. Landells, the 
author of “The Boy’s and Girl’s Own 
Toymaker,” tells them how to construct 
anything they may desire in paper, from 
a rabbit -hutch to that not very choice 
specimen of architecture, the gateway to 
St. James’ Palace; or they may recreate 
themselves in Fairy Land, under the 
guidance of several members of the Hood 
family ; or if they prefer the excitement 
of foreign scenes, they may follow the 
fortunes of a boy and girl, Lost in Cey- 
lon, or make acquaintance with Italy, 
in company with Ralph Seabrooke. The 
story in both abounds with strange and 
startling adventures, but that will be 
a recommendation to most young peo- 
ple; while those who desire to be in- 
structed as well as amused, may safely 
turn to Neptune’s Heroes; or, The Sea- 
Kings of England, for really well written 
sketches of some thirty naval worthies, 
from Sir John Hawkins to Sir John 
Franklin—a theme that never will pall 
on the youthful ear. The author is evi- 
dently well: acquainted with his subject, 
and he has therefore managed to bring 
in an amount of sound information that 
would make a very respectable show in 
a much larger volume. 





BIRTHS. 


July 14. At the Otomalato Station, Otago, 
New Zealand, the wife of the Rev. J.C. Andrew, 
M.A., @ son. 

Aug. 30. At Nelson, New Zealand, Mrs. Edm. 
Hobhouse, wife of the Bp. of Nelson, a son. 

Sept. 5. At Rawul Pindee, East Indies, the 
wife of Major Gildea, H.M.’s 81st Regt., a son. 

Sept. 11. At sea, 400 miles from Melbourne, 
the wife of Capt. W. L. Staniforth, RK.N., a son. 

Sept. 14. At Norwich, the wife of John Bran- 
dram Morgan, esq., a son. 

Sept.17. At Poonah, Bombay, the Baroness 
de Hochepied-Larpent, a son. 

Sept. 30. At Nuwera Ellia, Ceylon, Lady 
Creasy, a son. 

Oct, 1. At Roorkee, N.W. Provinces of India, 
the wife of Capt. Robert Maclagan, Bengal 
Engineers, Principal of Thomason College, a son. 

At Kandy, Ceylon, the wife of A. Oswald Brodie, 
esq., of the Ceylon Civil Service, a dau. 

Oct. 11. At Ootacamund, the wife of Lieut.- 


Col. Pears, a dau. 

Oct. 12. At Lethim, Restangtin, Mrs. Rob- 
son Scott, a dau. 

Oct. 13. In ‘Westhouste-lesrace, the wife of 
Francis Morgan Nichols, esq., a son. 

Oct. 16, At Lea-hail, Warwickshire, the wife 
of Thomas Colmore, esq., a dau. 


At York, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Frank 
Sugden, a son. 

Oct.17. At Redville, Swindon, the wife of 
Henry Kinneir, esq., a son. 

In Johnstone-st., Bath, the wife of the Rev. 
C. G. Baskerville, a son. 

At Damerham, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. E. 
8. Venn, a son. 

Oct, 18. At Lodsworth, the wife of the Rev. 
Leopold Stanley Clarke, a dau. 

At Street-gate, near Dartmouth, the wife of 
Henry L. Toll, esq., a son. 

Oct. 19. At Ellastone, the wife of the Rev. 
Sir C. R, Leighton, bart., a son. 

At the Roost, Gosforth, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Allen Charlton, a son and heir. 

Oct.21. The Lady Chas. Pelham-Clinton, a son. 

At Tyddyn-Helen, Carnarvon, the wife of John 
Hutton, esq., a still-born son. 

Oct. 22. At Rutland-gate, 8.W., Viscountess 
Bury, a dau., still-born. 

At Heworth Croft, near York, the wife of 
Henry J. Ware, esq., a son. 

At New-hall, Darfield, Yorkshire, the wife of 
Charles Gorton, esq., a dau. 

At St. Marychurch, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Mason Cox, a dau. 

At Cavendish-place, Cavendish-sq., the wife 
of Alfred Meadows, M.D., a dau. 

Oct. 23. At Canwick-hall, near Lincoln, the 
wife of Major Waldo Sibthorp, M.P., a son. 

At Mitcham, the wife of Knightley Howman, 
e8q., & son, © 


At Bowden, the wife of W. R. Critchley, esq., 
a dau. 

Oct. 25. At Eastbourne-terr., the wife of M. le 
Comte de Marchizio, a daa. 

At Clifton, near York, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Estcourt Harrison, a dau. 

At Dringhouses, wm: the wife of the Rev. 
Gilbert H. Philips, a 

At Wootton, ase the wife of Capt. Hood, 
R.N., a dau. 

Oct. 27. At Fulford-hall, near York, the wife 
of the Rev. W. 8. Preston, of Warcop-hall, Pen- 
rith, a dau. 

Oct. 28. At Wilton-crescent, Lady Emma Tol- 
lemache, a son. 

At Croydon, the wife of Wildman Cattley, esq., 
a son. 

Oct. 29. At the Cloisters, Windsor, the wife 
of Dr. George Elvey, a dau. 

At the Grange, Hoddesdon, the wife of the 
Rev. C. G. Chittenden, a son. 

At Barden-park, Tonbridge, the wife of Edwin 
Martin, esq., a son and heir. 

In Chester-sq., the wife of John Balguy, esq., 
of Duffield, near Derby, a son. 

Oct. 30. In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. 
Lady St. John Mildmay, a son. 

At Clifton Hampden, Oxon, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Leighton Fanshawe, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Holywell, Flintshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Canon Jones, a son. 

At Rome, the Baroness Rosalie de Riederer, 
only surviving dau. of Col, Sir William Davison, 
son. 

Oct. 31. At Cotgrave Rectory, near Notting- 
ham, the wife of the Rev. Evelyn H. Harcourt- 
Vernon, a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. H. 
M. Monckton, 8rd Light Dragoons, a son. 

At Halstead, Essex, the wife of the Rev. Philip 
Gurdon, a son. 

Nov. 1. At St. Andrew’s Rectory, Holborn, 
the wife of the Rev. H. Blunt, a son. 

In Porchester-sq., W., the wife of Stafford 
Somerville, esq., a son. 

Nov. 2. At Beechwood, Helensburgh, Dum- 
bartonshire, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Meares, a dau. 

At Richmond, Surrey, the wife of Edward 
Hertslet, esq., a son. 

At Bathford, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Younger, 
@ son. 

Nov. 8. In Sackville-st., Piccadilly, the wife 
of Major George T. Field, Royal Artillery, a son, 
which survived its birth only a few hours. 

At Abbot’s Barton, near Winchester, the wife 
of W. Barrow Simonds, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 4. At the Vicarage, Montacute, Somer- 
set, the wife of the Rev. C. C. Gooden, a son. 

At the residence of her father, Weymouth, the 
wife of Philip Heatly Douglas, esq., Capt. Ist 
Devon Militia, a dau. 
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At Hotham-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of E. 
Ward Fox, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 5. At Park-hill-house, Clapham, the 
Hon. Mrs. Augustus Lane-Fox, a son. 

At Dallington Vicarage, Sussex, the wife .of 
the Rev. Ralph Raisbeck Tatham, a son. 

Nov. 6. At Wrotham-park, the Countess of 
Strafford, a dau. 

At Southwick-crescent, the wife of Money 
Wigram, jun., esq., a son. 

In Hertford-st., Mayfair, the wife of the Rev. 
George Gaisford, a son. 

At Heath-terr., West Bromwich, Staffordshire, 
the wife of the Rev. R. G. Fish, a dau. 

Nov. 7. At Farnham, Surrey, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick L. C. Paget, late Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards, a dau. 

At Fareham, Hants, the wife of the Rev. W. 
8. Dumerque, a son. 

At Ballingry, Fife, the wife of the Rev. James 
Pennell, a dau. 

At Leyton, Essex, the wife of Edward Master- 
man, esq., @ son. 

At Trenley-house, Mannamead, Plymouth, the 
wife of Stephen Usticke Nowell-Usticke, esq., 
a dau. 

Nov. 8. In Westbourne-cres., the wife of J. 
R. Wigram, esq., of Northlands, Wilts, a dau. 

At the Birches, Stroud, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of Lindsey W. Winterbotham, esq., a son. 

At Chatham, the wife of F. W. Thomas, esq., 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Royal Marines Light 
Infantry, a dau. 

At Shipston-on-Stour, the wife of the Rev. W. 
R. Haverfield, a son. 

At Torquay, the wife of Alfred Baldry, esq., 
a dau. 

Nov.9. AtClaughton-range, Birkenhead, the 
wife of Daniel Pilkington, esq., a son. 

At Aldborough-manor, the wife of Andrew 8. 
Lawson, esq., @ son. 

Nov. 10. In Manchester-st., Manchester-sq., 
the wife of the Rev. R. Richardson, a dau. 

At Pasture-house, near Northallerton, the wife 
of Charles Hopkinson, esq., a son. 

Nov. 11, At Westbere-house, near Canterbury, 
Mrs. G. A. Young, a dau. 

The wife of Willett L. Adye, esq., of Merly, 
Dorset, a son. 
Nov. 12. 

a son. 

At Merton-lodge, Putney, the wife of Benj. 
Wright, esq., a son. 

Nov. 13, In Eaton-place, Viscountess Ingestre, 
a son and heir. 

At Parham, the Hon. Mrs. Curzon, a dau. 

At Norton, near Malton, the wife of Mr. John 
Smith, Grecn-lane, a son. 

At Alton, Hants, the wife of Louis Leslie, esq., 
M.D., a dau. 

at the Cottage, Burton Constable, the wife of 
Stephen Octavius Jay, esq., a dau. 

At Exeter, the wife of John Eyre Kingdon, 
esq,, jun., a son. 

At Barnborroch, the wife of R. Vans Agnew, 
esq., a dau. 

At Witton-park, Lancashire, the wife of Lieut.- 
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In Berkeley-sq., Lady Wenlock, 
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Col. Feilden, of Dulas-court, Herefordshire, 
a dau. 

Nov. 14. At Bath, Lady Theodosia Baillie, adau. 

At Farnham Castle, prematurely, the wife of 
the Rev. W. H. Ridley, a dau., still-born. 

At Southampton, the wife of Capt. Hamilton, 
H.M.’s 98th Regt., a son. 

At Kirton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. Percy 
Croft, a son. 

At Dalston-rise, the wife of the Rev. L. Cap- 
pel, D.D., a dau. 

At Hilton, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Smythe, a dau. 

At Southampton, the wife of Capt. T. R. 
Hamilton, H.M.’s 98th Regt., a son. 

At Carse-Gray, Forfarshire, Mrs. Gray, a dau. 

Nov. 15. At Hale, near Aldershott, the wife 
of Rich. V. De Lisle, esq., Royal Artillery, a dau. 

In Wilton-cres., Belgrave-sq., the wife of H. 
Gillett Gridley, esq., barrister, a son. 

At Maisonette, Claygate, near Esher, Surrey, 
the wife of Patrick Copland, esq., a son. 

At De Crespigny-park, Camberwell, the wife 
of the Rev. John Cave-Browne, Chaplain of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, a son. 

In Queen-sq., Westminster, the wife of John 
Hall, esq., of Letterfrack, Galway, a son. 

At Bexley-heath, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
George Morley, a dau. 

At Goldington, Beds, the wife of R. W. Ark- 
wright, esq., a son. 

At Preston, near Wingham, Kent, the wife of 
Walter Gipps, esq., a dau., stillborn. 

At Chatham, the wife of Capt. Usher, Royal 
Marines, a dau. 

Nov. 16. At Barningham Rectory, near Bury 
St. Edmunds, the wife of the Rev. Wm. Ager, 
a son. 

At the Grange, Casterton, Westmoreland, the 
wife of John Wylde Whittell, esq., a son. 

In Eceleston-sq., the wife of David Power, 
esq., Q.C., a dau. 

Nov. 17. In Union-st., Rochester, the wife of 
Capt. Cooper, 7th Royal Fusiliers, a son. 

In Bruton-st., the wife of the Rev. C. F. Nor- 
man, Rector of Portishead, a dau. 

In Southwick-pl., Hyde-park-sq., the wife of 
Major George Francis Stuart, of twins ; the dau. 
only survived its birth. 

At Evington-pl., Kent, Lady Honywood, a son. 

Nov. 18. At Elm-bank, Longham, near Wim- 
borne, Dorset, the wife of A, Gilliat, esq., a son. 

In Ebury-st., the wife of John F. Collier, esq., 
barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Hornsey, the wife of E. Willson Crosse, 
€sq., & son. 

At the Vicarage, Dorney, near Windsor, the 
wife of the Rev. Lambart C. Edwards, a son. 

At Tillington Rectory, Petworth, the wife of 
the Rev. George Ridsdale, Vicar of South Creake, 
Norfolk, a son. 

Nov. 19. In Cambridge-terr., Hyde-pk., the 
lady of Col. Sir Henry James, Royal Engineers, 
a son. 

In Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., Lady Hoste, a son. 

At Windlesham, the wife of the Rer. C. B. 
Fendall, a son, 
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Aug. 7. At Hingolee, India, George Alex- 
ander Burn, esq., M.D., Assistant-Surgeon 2nd 
Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, to Janet Mari- 
anne Woolsey, fifth dau. of the late Andrew 
Jameson,esq., of Daphney-house, co. Wexford. 

At Melbourne, William Preston Cobb, esq., of 
Preston-grange, Schnapper-poiat, Victoria, to 
Emma Mansfield, dau. of the late Ven. Henry 
Jeffreys, Archdeacon of Bombay. 

Aug. 21. At Trinity Church, Murree, India, 
Wm. Varley, esq., 7th Dragoon Guards, to 
Mary Jane Henrietta, dau. of Hugh Singleton, 
esq., Hazlewood, co. Clare. 

Sept. 11. At St. Thomas’s Cathedral, Bombay, 
Henry Cleveland, esq., to Effie Magdalene, eldest 
dau. of Major Barrow, Commandant Marine 
Battalion. 

Herbert Stephen, fourth son of Henry Tudor 
Shadforth, esq., of Ravenswood, Mulgoa, to 
Maria Cornelia, eldest dau. of the late Col. Shad- 
forth, 57th Regt. 

Sept. 12.. At Port Louis, Mauritius, Lieut. 
Hamilton Edward George Earle, of H.M.S, 
“Persian,” eldest son of the late Commander 
Edw. Charles Earle, R.N., to Katherine, young- 
est dau. of the late G. Mallet, Capt. 46th Regt, 

Sept. 18. At Secunderabad, Deccan, Charles 
Waymouth, Capt. 17th Lancers, to Annie Frances, 
eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Carpenter, Madras 
Army. 

At Murree, Charles Edward, son of the late 
Charles Herbert, esq., of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law, First Fiscal of British Guiana, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of Col. Rigby, H.M.’s Bengal 
Engineers. 

Sept. 15. At Serampore, near Calcutta, John 
George Pushman, esq., of H.M.’s 3rd European 
Light Cavalry, to Clara, second dau. of James 
Brooks, esq., of Camden-town. 

Sept. 25. At Secunderabad, Albert Seagrim, 
esq., Lieut. of the Royal Regt., to Maria Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Capt. Nott, R.N., Beach- 
house, Deal. 

Oct,4. At Hollesley, Suffolk, Henry Tanfield 
Vachell, esq , of the Bombay Horse Artillery, to 
Mary Grace, only dau. of John Barthorp,esq., of 
Hollesley-house. 

Oct.6. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Harry 
Robert Newton, esq., only surviving son of Sir 
William J. Newton, of Argyll-street, to Edith 
Nicola, youngest dau. of Dr. Billing, of Grosvenor- 
gate, Hyde-park. 

Oct. 9, At st. Peter’s, Colombo, George Price, 
esq., Capt. H.M.’s lst Bengal Fusiliers, to Fanny 
Durand, eldest dau. of F. W. Wallisford, esq., 
M.D., of the Fort, Colombo. 

Oct. 10. At Staplehurst, Kent, the Rev. Fran- 
cis Harris, M.A., Curate of St. Mark’s, Birming- 
ham, to Adelaide Ann, youngest dau. of the late 
— Rugg, esq., of Woodgate-house, Beck'ey, 
Sussex. 
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Oct. 16. At the British Consulate, Leghorn, 
Emilio Lecchini, of the Guardia Nobile of the late 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, to Anna Grace, dau. of 
the late Rev. Harvey James Sperling, of Latten- 
bury-hill, and Rector of St. Agnes, Papworth, 
Cambridgeshire, and sister to the Rev. F. H. 
Sperling, late Curate of Whitby. 

At St. Lucy’s, Barbados, William Leacock, 
eldest son of William Jordan, esq., to Mary 
Elvira, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Went, esq. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, the Right Hon. 
Sir William Meredyth Somerville, bart., M.P., to 
Maria Georgina Elizabeth, only dau. of Herbert 
George Jones, Serjeant-at-law. 

At Stillorgan, the Hon. Percy Wyndham, 
second son of Lord Leconfield, to Madeline, dau. 
of the late Sir Guy Campbell, bart. 

At Thuxton, Charles Saunders Wheeley, esq., 
barrister-at-law, Lincoln’s-inn, to Anna Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Wright, Rector 
of Thuxton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George Sadler, 
esq., of Crake-hall-villa, Parkside, Wimbledon, 
to Frances Anne, dau. of John Baskett, esq., of 
Roehampton. 

At North Walsham, Robert, youngest son of 
John Carter, esq., late of Northwold, to Emily, 
eldest dau. of George Wilkinson, esq. 

Oct. 17. At Hove, Sussex, Frederick Charles 
Danvers, esq., to Louisa, second dau. of Elias 
Mocatta, erq. 

At Fugglestone, William Rowden Shittler, esq., 
of Bishopstone, to Mary, younger dau. of the late 
William Woodcock, esq. 

Oct. 18. At Newton-le-Willows, Joseph, eldest 
son of David Moseley, esq., of Manchester, to 
Rachel, dau. of James Fairclough, esq., of Newton- 
in-the-Willows. 

At Down, Kent, William W. Edwards, esq., of 
Keston, Kent, eldest son of the late Rev. W. W,. 
Edwards, Llysworney, Glamorganshire, to Eliza- 
beth Lydia, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Peters, 
jun., esq., of Albion-street, Hyde-park, and 
grand-dau. of Thomas Peters, esq., The Grange, 
Kilburn, Middlesex. 

At Walcot, Charles, youngest son of Mr. Justice 
McDougall, of Widcombe-street, Bath, to Mary 
Greir, only dau. of Major James Jackson, 14th 
Regt. M.N.I. 

At Knaresbro’, the Rev. John Robinson, M.A., 
of Settle, to Catherine, second dau. of Capt. Har- 
rison, of Arlington-house, near Knaresbro’. 

At Malvern, the Rev. John George Hickley, 
Rector of Street and Walton, to Helen, eldest dau. 
of the late Charles Wood, esq., of Street-house, 
Somerset. 

At Cheltenham, James Hardy, esq., of Bristol, 
to Laura Amelia, second dau. of Enoch May, of 
Tewkesbury. 

Oct. 20. At All Saints’, Southampton, Wilmot 
Henry, second son of John Wilmot Waterhouse, 
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esq., of Chiswick, Middlesex, to Margaret Maria, 
only dau. of the Rev. Gibson Lucas, Rector of 
St. Lawrence, Southampton. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John Rob. Williams, 
esq., of Hatton-garden, to Sophia, fourth dau. 
of John Salmon, esq., of Easton, near Wells. 

At Serriere, Neufchitel, Mr. John Hibbard, 
of Bath, to Jane Sarah, second surviving dau. 
of the late Mr. Chamberlain Mole, of Braughing, 
Herts. 

Oct. 23. At the British Consulate, Ostend, 
H. V. Pennefather (late Capt. 41st Regt.), to 
Margaretta, only dau. of Sir John de la Pole, 
bart. 5 


At Kirby Underdale, W. Carr, esq., of Lilling- 
grange, to Elizabeth, second dau. of Charles 
Wigglesworth, esq., of Lea-field-t ouse, Garraby. 

At Neenton, John G. Chamberlain, esq., of 
Wivenhoe, to Harriet Phebe, third dau. of the 
Rev. J. F. Benwell, M.A., Rector of Neenton, 
Salop. 

At St. James’s, Taunton, George Deedes 
Warry, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, 
eldest son of George Warry, esq., of Shapwick, 
Somerset, to Catherine Emily, second dau. of the 
late John Clitsome Warren, esq., and grand-dau. 
of Richard Meade King, esq., of Pyrland-hall, 
near Taunton. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Vincent J. Turner, 
esq, of Shipton-on-Cherwell, Oxon, to Agnes 
Eliza, second dau. of Gilbert Finlay Girdwood, 
M.D., of Howley-place, London. 

At Bemerton, William Puzey, of the Cape of 
Good Hope, second son of Thomas Puzey, esq., 
of Blackheath, to Helen, third dau. of the late 
Joseph Tasker, esq., of Me lifont Abbey, Wells. 

Oct. 24. At Sephton, the Rev. E. Freer Green, 
eldest son of E. M. Green, esq., of Charnwood- 
lodge, Leicestershire, to H«-len, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. W. Rawson, Incumbent of Seaforth. 

At Burton Agnes, John Newbold, esq., of Beck- 
ingham, to Rebecca, second dau. of Jas. Hind, 
esq., of Haisthorpe, late of Crowle -grange, 
Lincolnshire. 

Oct, 25. At Bebington, Cheshire, Philip Woods, 
son of Philip Finch Curry, esq., The Grove, 
Hoxton, to Frances Mary, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Stanton Eddowes, esq., Clifton-park, Birkenhead. 

At Croydon, John Dunkin, esq., of Croydon, 
son of Henry Dunkin, esq., of Rottingdean, 
Sussex, to Anne, youngest dau. of Geo. Brown, 
esq-, of Brick wood-bouse, Croydon. 

At Marchington Woodlands, Thos. Pickering, 
esq., of Abbot’s Bromley, to Harriet, second 
dau. of Richard Gillett, esq., of Brook-house, 
Uttoxeter. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. Philip 
Kitchingham, M.A., to Emily Catherine, dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Elliot Graham, Rector 
of Ludgvan, Cornwall. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Rob. Marshall, 
esq., of Glasgow, youngest son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Marshal!, Kirkintilloch, Dumbartonshire, to 
Anna Maria Caroline, eldest dau. of the late 
John Craig Freebairn, esq., Byfleet, Surrey. 

At Wouldham, George C. Meers, esq., of Hoo 
St. Werburgh, Kent, to Augusta Mynn, youngest 


dau. of Wm. Sankey, esq., of the Mansion-house, 
Wouldham, Kent. . 

At Felstead, Oliver Gosling, esq., of Bocking, 
to Lucy Catherine, elder dau. of T. C. Rolfe, 
esq., of Pond-park, Felstead, Essex. 

At Wouldham, John Hart Sankey,’ esq., of 
Bromley, Middlesex, to Emma, dau. of William 
Peters, esq., of Wouldbam-hall, Kent. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Edmund Mervin 
Booth Story -Maskelyn, esq., son of Anthony 
Mervin Story-Maskelyn, esq., of Bassett Down- 
house, Wilts, to Martha Bunger, eldest dau. of 
Thos. Russell, esq., of Beaminster, Dorset. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Major Reed, of 
Bedfont, late Capt. 6th Royal Regt., Deputy- 
Lieut. and J. P. for the co. of Middlesex, to 
Celina Adelaide, youngest dau. of the late Rob. 
Chester Cooper, esq., of Brighton, Deputy-Lieut. 
and J.P. for the co. of Sussex. 

At Sandford, Robert, eldest son of Robert 
Lane, esq., of Great Gulton, Shobrooke, to 
Louisa, only dau. of Silvanus Partridge, esq., 
of Cross, Sandford. . 

At Twickenham, J. Heanley, esq., of Wimbling- 
don, Cambridgeshire, to Charlotte Catherine, 
dau. of the late Wm. Whitling, esq., of New 
Shoreham, Sussex, and granddau. of the late 
Rev. John Penfold, Vicar of Steyning, Sussex. 

Oct. 27. At the Catholic Chapel, Dover, Louis 
Baron de Zeliga Zychlinski, Capt. of Cavalry, of 
Twardoz, Poland, to Adeline Kate, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Henry Maltby, late of Ash-grove, Whit- 
church, Salop, and niece of the late Alfred Lowe, 
esq., of Highfield-house, Nottinghamshire. 

At Flitcham, Norfolk, Thomas P. Matthew, 
esq., Army Staff Surgeon-major, to Emilie 
Frances, fifth dau. of Dr. Young, late of Clap- 
ham-common, Surrey. 

At St. George’s, Stonehouse, Comm. James E. 
Bickford, R.N., youngest son of the late Jos. 
Bickford, esq., of Newport-house, to Sophie Y., 
second dau. of the late Lieut. Geo. Tomlin, R.N. 

At Gainford, John Hett, esq., of Headlam-hall, 
Durham, to Emma Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Richard Cundell, esq., of Burdon, and widow 
of James Young Jamieson, Esq., of Gainford. 

At St. Marylebone, Middlesex, Sir Wm. Boyd, 
to Elizabeth Hannah, widow of the late Thomas 
George Warrington Carew, esq., of Crowcombe- 
court, Somerset. 

Oct. 29. At Clevedon, Thomas Cuffe Adams, 
esq., of Charleombe, and of Sydney-pl., Bath, to 
Jane Caroline, widow of John Trevelyan, esq., of 
Lansdown-place West. 

Oct. 30. At East Pennard, William, eldest son 
of John Cary, esq., Pylle Rectory, to Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Richards, esq., 
Huxham-green, East Pennard. 

At Leamington, the Rev. John Edwards, M.A., 
Vicar of Prestbury, Gloucestershire, to Louisa 
Elizabeth Margaret, youngest dau. of the late 
Sir James Robertson Bruce, bart., of Downhill, 
co. Londonderry. 

At Stalbridge, Francis Siddy Greathead, esq., 
National Provincial Bank, Shaftesbury, to Mary 
Withye, eldest dau. of John Stephens Collins, 
esq., Stalbridge, Dorset. 
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At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Arthur Lort, second 
surviving son of the late John Lort Phillips, 
esq., of Haverfordwest, Pembrokesh., to Frances 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Jones, of Penylan, Cardiganshire. 

At Worplesdon, the Rev. Stirling F. Marshall, 
Rector of Farnham Royal, Bucks, to Georgina 
Myra S., only dau. of the Rev. Charles Lux- 
moore, Fellow of Eton College, and Re-tor of 
Worplesdon, Surrey. 

At Scarbro’, Edward Bishop, esq., of Hesd- 
ingley, near Leeds, to Martha, dau. of the late 
T. Holt, esq., of Wedderburn-house, Harrogate. 

At Keighley, George Gladstone Macturk, esq., 
of Bradford and Ryeland-hill, South Cave, to 
Ellen, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Busfeild, 
Rector of Keighley. 

At Newick, the Hon. Chas. Cornwallis, third 
son of Viscount Chetwynd, to Emily Hannah, 
only dau. of W. H. Blaauw, esq., of Beechlands, 
Sussex. 

Oct. 31. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the 
Rev. Jom Fisher Hodgson, Vicar of Horsham, 
Sussex, to Hannah Ann, widow of Noah Robert 
Young, esq., of Hertford, and youngest dau. of 
the late William Johnstone, esq., of Bishop’s 
Stortford, Herts. 

At Edgbaston, Birmingham, Thomas Frost, 
esq., of Liverpool, to Mary Ann, youngest dau, 
of the late Samuel Antwiss, esq., of Aston, 
Cheshire. 

At Hove, Brighton, William Savage Poole, 
esq., Kenilworth, to Frances Elizabeth, second 
dau. of John Bill, esq., Coventry. 

Nov. 1. At Shilton Earl, Leicestershire, R. 
Warren, esq., of Gosford Pynes, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devonshire, to Elizabeth Sophia, eldest dau. of 
the late John Dowell Fulshaw, esq., of the former 
place. 

At Mangotsfield, Rowley Young Lloyd, esq., 
barrister-at-law, and son of the late Rear-Adm. 
Lloyd, K.H., F.R.S., to Mary Elizabeth, dau. of 
John Jowitt Nevins, esq., of Cleve-dale, Glouces- 
tershire. 

At Hornsey, Charles Bagnall, esq., of Great 
Barr, Staffordshire, to Harriet Curtis, second 
dau. of the late John Chapman, esq., of Whitby. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Very Rev. 
Wm. Goode, D.D., Dean of Ripon, to Katharine 
Isabella, second dau. of the late Hon. William 
Cust. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Col. J. Thornton 
Grant, C.B., of H.M.’s 18th (Royal Irish) Regt., 
to Mary Rosanna, eldest dau. of T. Blair, esq., 
Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, and granddau. of 
the late Gen. Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Alfred, third son 
of the late George Woodward, esq., of Bicester, 
Oxon, to Fanny Cordelia, youngest surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. William Moor, of Ryde. 

Nov. 2. At Beaumaris, Stephen Henry Smith, 
esq., Annesbrook, co. Meath, to Georgina Bar- 
bara, only dau. of the late Col. Pelly, C.B., 16th 
Lancers. 

Nov. 3, At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Capt. Fred. 
Radford, of the Royal Dragoons, youngest son 
of Henry Radford, esq., of Atherstone, Warwick- 
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shire, to Constance Frances, second dau. of 
Hen. C. Singleton, esq., Adeare-house, co. Meath. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Geo. Hodgson, 
second son of Silas Saul, esq., of Carlisle, Cum- 
berland, to Eleanor Adelaide, youngest dau. of 
the late James Crosby Anderson, esq., of Benton- 
hall, co. Northumberland. 

At Rochester, Lieut. C. C. Scott Moncrieff, of 
H.M.’s Bengal Engineers, to Lucy Sarah, only 
dau. of the late J. Sturge, esq., of Birmingham. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., G. H. Twemlow, 
Capt. 16th Regt., eldest son of Major-Gen. 
Twemlow, to Georgiana Hamilton, dau. of the 
Rev. W. Hamilton Twemlow, M.A. 

Nov.6. At Whitbourne, Herefordshire, Henry, 
second son of the late J. Pigou, esq., Garden 
Reach, Caleutta, to Katherine Syms, only dau, 
of the late Fred. B. La Trobe, esq. 

At Ennis, Capt. Walter Jus. Pollard,"R.N., son 
of William Dutton Pollard, esq., of Castle Pol- 
lard, and brother of Pollard Urquhart, esq., 
M.P. for co. Westmeath, to Jane, dau. of Francis 
Nathaniel Keane, esq., J.P., of Hermitage, co. 
Clare. 

At Newark-upon-Trent, the Rev. T. Falkner, 
Minor Canon of York Cathedral, to Marianne 
Harriet, eldest dau. of Hugh Morton, M.D., 
and niece of Gen. Herbert. 

At Crowcombe, Somerset, Coventry Warring- 
ton Carew, esq., of the Cottage, Crowcombe, 
second son of the late Thos. G. W. Carew, esq., 
of Crowcombe-court, to Rosetta Anne, eldest dau, 
of William Hotham, esq., of Upton, Bucks, and 
granddau. of the late Admiral Sir Wm. Hotham, 
G.C.B. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Frederick 
Gibbons, R.E., Middlesex Militia, grandson of 
the late and brother to the present Sir John 
Gibbons, bart., to Hester, youngest dau. of 
James Colquhoun Kemp, esq., nephew of the 
late and grandson of the former Sir James Colqu- 
houn, bart., of Luss, and of the late Rev. John 
Kemp, D.D. 

Nov.7. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Major 
Gould Weston, youngest son of the late James 
Willis Weston, esq., of Weymouth, to Frances 
Elizabeth Eleanor Crooke, only child of the late 
J. Crooke Freeman, esq., of Crooke-hall, Lanca- 
shire. 

At St. Martin’s, York, Frederick Bardwell, 
esq., of Scarborough, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Maurice Rodgers, esq., of Sheffield. 

At Trinity Church, Finchley-common, George, 
youngest son of J. Greenhill, esq., of Coldhar- 
bour, Finchley- common, to Elizabeth Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Edward Bryant, esq., of 
Bridgwater. 

At Edgbaston Old Church, J. Colvin Randall, 
eaq., of Philadelphia, U.S.A., to Fanny E., 
youngest dau. of the late Alfred Harrold, esq., 
of Birmingham, 

Nov. 8. At Stockbridge, Henry Grosvenor 
Howard, esq., of Little Sombourne-house, to 
Charlotte Ann, eldest dau. of Mr. John Attwood, 
of the same place. 

At Lewin’s Mead Chapel, Bristol, Sir John 
Bowring, LL.D., F.R.S., late H.M.’s Plenipoten- 
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tiary in China, to Deborah, dau. of the late Thos. 
Castle, exq., of Clifton. 

At Marstow, Herefordshire, the Rev. Humph- 
rey Allen, M.A., of Clifton, to Virginia, third 
dau. of the late James Riley, esq., of Abbey- 
house, Surrey. 

At St. John the Evangelist’s, Halse-town, St. 
Ives, Richard Hingston, esq., solicitor, Liskeard, 
to Elizabeth Mary, only dau. of Thos. Rosewall, 
ésq., Talland-house, St. Ives. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Maurice Louis, 
only son of James Lund Gerrard, esq., to Sidney 
Augusta, eldest dau. of Joseph Gutteridge Ste- 
venson, esq., of Oxford-ter., Hyde-park. 

At Hope, Lieut.-Col. E. G. Maynard, 88th 
Connaught Rangers, to Gertrude, third dau. of 
C. B. Trevor Roper, esq., of Plas Tég-park, 
Flintshire. 

Nov. 10. At Tetbury, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
Cyrus Morrall, of Plas Yolyn, Vicar of Northleigh, 
Oxfordshire, to Georgiana Fleming, widow of the 
late Henry Urquhart, esq., of Cheltenham. 

Nov. 12. At St. James’s, Ratcliffe, the Rev. 
Henry Sadler, Curate of Ratcliffe, to Elizabeth 
Mary, eldest surviving dau. of the Rev. J. E. D. 
Serres, Perpetual Curate of Easebourne, and 
Rector of Lynch, Sussex. 

Nov. 13. At Maryport, Wilfrid Lawson, esq., 
M.P., eldest son of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bart., of 
Brayton, Cumberland, to Mary, third dau. of J. 
Pocklington Senhouse, esq., of Netherhall. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Sir John Henry Pelly, 
bart., of Warnham-court, Sussex, to Blanche 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the Rev. Frederick Vin- 
cent, Prebendary of Chichester, and Rector of 
Slinfold, Sussex. 

At Cardynham, John Tremayne, esq., to the 
Hon. Mary Charlotte Martha Vivian, eldest dau. 
of Lord Vivian, Lord-Lieut. of the co. of Cornwall. 

At Chester, the Rev. Edward Russell, B.A., of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, only son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Wilford, H.E.1.C.S., te Mary Helen, 
eldest dau. of John Hignett, esq., of Chester. 

Nov. 14. At Ennistymon, co. Clare, John 
Carleton Bury, esq., of Wisbeach, Cambridge- 
shire, to Anne, second dau. of the Rev. David 
La Touche Whitty, of Ennistymon Glebe. 

At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, Charles A. Henderson, 
esq., H.B.M.’s Consul at Panama, to Helen 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Robert Power, esq., 
of Tasmania. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Claude Wheel- 
house, esq., of Leeds, to Caroline, third dau. 
of the late Rev. Josh. Cowell, of Tormorden, 
Lancashire. 


Nov. 15. At St. James’s, Westbourne-terr., 
John Woodward Stanford, esq., of Carn, co, 
Cavan, Ireland, to Louisa, fourth dau. of the 
late Nevile Reid, esq., of Runnymede, Old 
Windsor. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Thomas Edward:Gordon, 
Inniskilling Dragoons, to Janet Elizabeth Scott, 
second surviving dau. of the late Rev. Patrick 
Robertson, D.D., of Eddlestone, Peebleshire. 

At Stanford Rivers, Arthur Aylett Harrison, 
esq., M.B. Cantab., son of the Rev. Thomas 
Harrison, Rector of Womenswold, Kent, to Jane, 
eldest dau. of Isaac Taylor, esq., of Stanford 
Rivers, Essex. 

At the British Embassy, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, James, only son of James Douglas, 
M.D., of Quebec, Canada, to Naomi, third dau. 
of the late Walter Douglas, esq., of Kew-terr., 
Glasgow. 

At Thruxton, Herefordshire, Rich. Longuevil'e, 
second son of Richard Barker, esq., of Chester, 
to Rosabel Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. George Heywood, of Ideford, Devqn. 

At Barmston, the Rev. Alfred Newdigate, 
Vicar of Kirk Hallam, Derbyshire, to Selina 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. Griffith Boyn- 
ton, Rector of Barmston, Yorkshire. 

At Bray, Charles Pearce Serocold, esq., of Old- 
field-lodge, Maidenhead, to Marie Emilie, second 
dau. of George St. Leger Grenfell, esq. 

At Eaton Socon, John Riddell, esq., of Bewick 
Folly, Northumberland, to Jane, second dau. of 
William Peppercorn, esq., of Eaton Socon, Bed- 
fordshire. 

At All Saints’, Blackheath, Charles Frederick 
Ogilvie, esq., M.D., Bombay Army, youngest 
surviving son of the late John Ogilvie, esq., 
surgeon R.N., to Anne Emily, third dau. of 
James Pilcher, esq., of Bow, Middlesex. 

Nov. 16. At Foulden, Berwickshire, Thomas 
Albert Carter, M.D., M.R.C.P.L., of Leamington, 
to Jane Euphemia, only dau. of the late Charles 
Brown, esq. . 

Nov. 17. At Muibarton, near Norwich, Rich. 
Chambers, Lieut. R.N., of Haverfordwest, young- 
est son of the late Capt. John Chambers, formerly 
of the 10th Hussars, to Caroline Anne, widow of 
the late Arthur Wellington Peel, esq., of Denant, 
Pembrokeshire, fourth dau. of the late James 
Bellairs Stevenson, esq., of Uffington, Lincoln- 
shire. 

At Hove, Coventry Bayntun, esq., Lieut. Hamp- 
shire Militia Artillery, to Georgiana Ellen, dau. 
of W. H. Sutton, esq., of Brighton, 
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[ Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing their Communications 


may be forwarded to them. ] 


Her Iwpreriat Masesty THE EMPRESS 
MorHeR OF Russia. 

Nov. 1. At St. Petersburg, aged 62, 
Alexandra Feodorowna, the Empress Mo- 
ther of Russia. 

Her Majesty, who was the daughter of 
Frederic William IIT. of Prussia, and sister 
of the present King, was born on July 13, 
1798, and received the name of Charlotte 
at baptism, but, according to the Russian 
custom, on her marriage, on July 13, 
1817, with the Grand Duke Nicholas of 
Russia, she assumed the names of Alexan- 
dra Feodorowna, “Though but a child 


when the fatal day of Jena struck to the 
earth the Prussian monarchy, she was yet 
old enough to be deeply impressed by the 
sorrow and indignation of her mother 
when the conqueror was in Berlin, and 
when his cruel and unmanly bulletins 


poured insult after insult on the heroic 
and unfortunate Queen. Nor could she 
fail to remember that wonderful burst of 
national enthusiasm which, after seven 
years of prostration in the dust, once more 
woke Prussia, with one heart and soul, to 
the recollection of her wrongs and her op- 
portunity. It was a sight to impress the 
girl of fifteen, when her countrywomen 
thronged to the Royal Treasury with their 
golden trinkets offered for the nation— 
when every inhabitant of Berlin capable 
of bearing arms enrolled himself among 
the volunteers in a single day—when the 
songs of Kérner were ringing in the streets 
night and day—and when the torn and 
blackened banners of Jena were brought 
out from their hiding-places, not again to 
turn back till they had floated over the 
boulevards of Paris.” 

After a youth of such sorrows as had 
brought her mother to an untimely grave, 
the state of Europe when the young prin- 
cess became a wife seemed to promise an 
untroubled future. But it proved far 


otherwise. Her husband’s accession to the 
throne was at once followed by a military 
outbreak, which threatened the subversion 
of the empire; the war with Turkey, the 
Polish revolution, the distrust and jealousy 
of other Powers, the events of 1848, and 
lastly, the war with the Allies, which 
rendered her a widow, renewed ler 
troubles; and though she strove nobly 
against them, her health had long visibly 
declined, and her death had for some time 
been daily expected. She has left behind 
her a character of high excellence, and 
may justly be regarded as one of the most 
eminent women of her time, not merely 
for her exalted station, but for her virtues 
and talents. 

The health of the Empress was entirely 
broken down by her unceasing attention 
at the bed of her husband, who died on 
the 2nd of March, 1855, and though re- 
moval to an Italian climate was tried, the 
mischief was irremediable. She returned 
to Russia, and the imminent danger of 
her death caused her devoted son, the 
present Emperor of Russia, to break up 
abruptly the conference at Warsaw, from 
which such important political conse- 
quences were expected; she died the day 
after his return. Her surviving issue are 
the Emperor, the three Grand Dukes, 
Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael, and 
the Grand Duchesses Maria and Olga. 


Tue Dvuxe or RicHMonD, K.G. 

Oct. 21. In Portland-place, aged 69, 
Charles Gordon - Lennox, Duke of Rich- 
mond, Earl of March, and Baron of Sett- 
rington, co. York, in the peerage of Eng- 
land; Duke of Lennox, co. Dumbarton, 
Earl of Darnley, co. Renfrew, and Baron 
Methuen of Torbolton, co. Ay in the peer- 
age of Scotland, K.G., an@ also Duke 
d’Aubigny in the peerage of France, (the 
second Duke having inherited that duke- 
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dom from his grandmother, who received 
the title from Louis X1V. in 1683). 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
Charles, fourth Duke, by Lady Charlotte 
Gordon, eldest daughter of Alexander, 
fourth Duke of Gordon, and was born in 
Whitehall Gardens, August 3,1791. After 
an education at Westminster school, the 
young Ear] entered the army as ensign in 
the 8th garrison battalion, and was soon 
after appointed aide-de-camp to his father, 
then Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland; but 
preferring active service to the parade 
and frivolities of Dublin and the Phenix- 
park, he joined the forces in Portugal in 
July 1810, as aide-de-camp and assistant 
military secretary to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, with whom he remained until the 
close of the war in 1814, and was present 
in all the skirmishes, affairs, general ac- 
tions, and sieges which took place during 
that period; amongst which were the 
battles of Busaco and Fuentes d’Onor, 
storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, storming of 
Badajoz, battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, 
and the Pyrenees, the first storming of 
San Sebastian, action at Vera, and battle 
of Orthes. At the last-mentioned battle, 
having left, in January 1814, the Duke of 
Wellington’s staff, in order to obtain a 
practical knowledge of regimental duty in 
the field, he served with the 1st battalion 
of his regiment, the 52ud Light Infantry, 
on which occasion he was severely wounded 
in the chest by a musket ball, which was 
never extracted. He was sent home with 
duplicate despatches of the battle of Sala- 
manca and the capture of Astorga by the 
Spaniards, and with the despatches of Vera 
and the entrance of the army into France. 
During the campaign in the Netherlands 
he was aide-de-camp to the Prince of 
Orange (the late King of the Netherlands), 
and was present with him at the battles of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo. After the 
Prince of Orange was wounded at Water- 
loo, the earl joined the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s staff as aide-de-camp, and remained 
with him during the rest of the campaign. 
For his mili services he had received 
the silver war-medal and eight clasps for 
Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, 


aud Orthes. He married,-April 10, 1817, 
Lady Caroline Paget, eldist daughter of 
the late Field-Marshal the Marquis of 
Anglesey, by his first marriage with Lady 
Caroline Elizabeth Villiers, third daughter 
of George, fourth Earl of Jersey, and he 
succeeded to the dukedom on the 28th of 
August, 1819, on the death of his futher, 
who died from the effects of a bite from a 
dog in Canada, of which dependency he 
was Governor-General. 

The deceased never attained higher rank 
than that of lieutenant -colonel in the 
army, but his attachment to his profession 
was a marked feature throughout his life. 
It was mainly owing to his constant exer- 
tions that the Peninsular war-medal was 
at last, on the 1st of June, 1847, accorded 
to the veterans of that great contest, and 
they marked their sense of his services by 
presenting to him a magnificent piece of 
plate, with the following inscription :— 


Presented, on June 21, 1851, the 38th 
anniversary of the Battle of Vittoria, 
To HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE or RICHMOND, LENNOX, 
AND D’AUBIGNY, K.G. 

By the recipients of the War Medal, in 
grateful remembrance of his long and un- 
wearied exertions in their behalf, as a 
token of admiration, respect, and esteem, 
from his humble Brethren-in-arms, who 
successfully aided in defending their island 
home throughout a long and sanguinary 
war, in which they gained a series of re- 
splendent victories that led to the capture 
of Madrid, Paris, and Washington; and, 
finally, to an honourable and lasting 

peace.” 

In 1812 Lord March commenced his 
political career by entering the House of 
Commons for Chichester, which city he 
represented till he entered the House of 
Lords. In politics, of late years, he was 
a supporter of the Earl of Derby and the 
Conservative party, and he was a deter- 
mined opponent to the repeal of the corn 
laws. He had, however, sixteen years be- 
fore, supported the Reform Bill; he held 
the office of Postmaster-General in Earl 
Grey’s Administration, and formed one of 
the members of the Cabinet from 1830 to 
1884; he also gave his support to Lord 
Melbourne’s Government. On the Earl of 
Derby taking office as first Lord of the 
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Treasury in March 1852, the Duke of 
Richmond was solicited to take office, but 
declined the proffered honour, as be con- 
ceived that Lord Derby could find a more 
useful person in the conduct of public 
affairs. The Duke was a most useful mem- 
ber on the committees of the House of 
Lords, and for many years devoted much 
of his time to that service. If his speeches 
evince little rhetorical adornment, they 
were, nevertheless, clear, practical, and 
pointed. His manner was pleasing, and 
his readiness in reply and the firm grasp 
which he retained of his subject generally 
left him master of the field, even when op- 
posed by a more highly finished debater. 

The deceased nobleman was a zealous 
agriculturist, was one of the founders of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, and 
had held the office of President of the 
Royal Highland and Agricultural Society, 
as well as of the Smithfield Club. He was 
one of the princely supporters of the turf, 
the annual races at Goodwood Park afford- 
ing scope for the display of his generous 
hospitality, and by his honourable beating 
and frank manners on all occasions he had 
endeared himself to a large circle of friends, 
while both in England and in Scotland he 
was esteemed by his tenantry as one of the 
best of landlords. 

His Grace was, with the exception of 
the Marquis of Exeter, the senior Knight 
of the Garter, having received that order 
in 1828. He was Lord-Lieutenant, Custos 
Rotulorum, and Vice-Admiral of Sussex, 
colonel of the Royal Sussex Artillery and 
Light Infantry Battalions of the Militia, 
(which his Grace had held from December 
1819,) aide-de-camp to the Queen, High 
Steward of Chichester, Chancellor of Ma- 
rischal College, Aberdeen, and hereditary 
Constable of Inverness Castle. On inherit- 
ing the large estates of his maternal uncle, 
the last Duke of Gordon, he assumed the 
name of Gordon, by royal letters patent, 
for himself and all his then surviving 
issue. 


“Upon his Grace’s accession to the 
Gordon estates in Scotland,” says a local 
paper, the “ Banffshire Journal,” “ his first 
care was to appoint an intelligent practical 
agriculturist, to re-arrange in some cases, 
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and to enlarge in others; to initiate and 
superintend improvements in all parts of 
the property where it might be found 
practicable or even possible. And with 
what success these have been effected, let 
those say who were acquainted with its 
general aspect then, and who know it now. 
But improvements in agriculture, like 
those in other branches of industry, can 
only be effected under certain conditions, 
An available amount of capital, skill, and 
enterprise are no less requisite on the 
broad acres of the farmer, than on the 
figurative and varied fields of commercial 
enterprise, which demand the well - di- 
rected energies of man for their profitable 
culture. And here, in assigning the right 
man to the right place, and, at the same 
time, gratifying the wishes of all, was a 
task which reason will allow to be beyond 
the reach of man’s wisdom to accomplish, 
It is consistent with our knowledge, that 
the duties now referred to were neither 
lightly undertaken, nor recklessly exe- 
cuted; nay, it taxed the resources and 
increased the solicitude of all concerned 
to an extent beyond what was at the time 
known or believed, And we may, we 
think, now challenge for his Grace and his 
managers at the time, a verdict for a 
degree of impartiality and consideration 
for the interests of all which, under the 
same circumstances, have never been sur- 
passed, if ever equalled. 

“Thriving plantations are now wavin 
over what were before cheerless wastes, an 
extensive and effective drainage now re- 
ticulates the substratum where the surface 
water used to retard the labours of the 
plough, chill the ground, and render nuga- 
tory the best efforts of the husbandman. 
Fences where practicable have been rai-ed, 
and belts of wood have been planted, which 
afford an inviting shelter to the flock or 
the herd, and a protection to the crops. 
Substantial, elegant, and commodious farm 
steadings have been raised without stint, 
and a better class of cottages and gardens 
now adorn the wayside all over his Grace's 
domains. The natural beauties of the 
landscape have bern twentyfold enhanced, 
and the traveller rejoices in the evident 
tokens of happiness which he sees around 
hi 


m. 

“The property was divided into three 
districts, and cattle-shows have been 
annually held in each in turn; but the 
benefits of the show in the respective dis- 
tricts being open to all the tenantry, 
the prizes—which, by the bye, we have 
never heard were too small—have been, «is 
a matter of course, at his Grace’s cust ; 
and the many strangers whom his Grace 
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on these annual réwnions welcomed to his 
board along with his own tenantry, will 
with them bear testimony to the joyous 
and hospitable way in which all the pro- 
ceedings were conducted on the part of 
this kind-hearted landlord. 

* As a stock farmer, in England, he has 
always held the foremost rank ; and if, in 
this part of the country, he has not always 
been abreast of his Morayshire rivals in 
everything, it was not, we are assured, that 
he lacked the enterprise or wish. 

“In the all-important matter of leasing 
his farms and crofts, he has carefully 
eschewed the plan of first sending them a- 
begging, and then tendering them to the 
old te: ant at the highest offer. Those 
who have heard him speak on the subject, 
will not soon forget the indignation with 
which he exposed such a policy. The valu- 
ations were made by his own commissioner, 
and the former occupant had the first offer ; 
and, we need hardly say, that all have seen 
it their interest to accept. 

“ As an instance of what his Grace has 
done, we may remind our readers of some 
facts stated by his Grace’s factor for the 
Strathbogie district of the estates, Mr. 
M‘Pherson, in the autumn of last year. 
On that portion of his property alone his 
Grace had then expended, since the time 
at which he had succeeded to the estutes, 
the sum of nearly forty thousand pounds 
in itsimprovement. In that district there 
are 439 tenants, 51 of whom pay a rent 
above £100. 

“Tn youth his Grace indulged in most 
of those manly national sports which 
characterize our young English gentleman. 
He was a keen cricketer, even after the 
unfriendly ‘ ball’ at Orthes; was above an 
average shot, and rode well to hounds. 
Although he liked a good ‘bag’ in the 
fields as well as on the moors, his game- 

reserving propensities never betrayed him 
into injustice towards those who might for 
a time have suffered from its abundance. 
We have never heard of a fair claim fir 
damages being repudiated, and it had be- 
come almost a settled rule in the North to 
allow his Spey fishermen winter’s sport at 
rabbitting with all the benefits resulting 
from their labours, if a term so common- 
place can be applied to a pursuit so 
pleasing. His consideration for the aged 
and infirm was testified by the number of 
those who, when other sources failed, or 
when their services had ceased to be of 
marketable value elsewhere, found employ- 
ment in the gardens or fields about Gordon 
Castle, or perhaps in endeavouring to guide 
or restrain the waywardness of the Spey 
in its downward jourrey. And in Sussex 


12 


we find that he was president of an asso- 
ciation one of the principal objects of 
which is the encouragement of agricultu- 
ral labourers. To his officials and menials 
he was uniformly courteous and kind, and 
when a good opinion was once fairly es- 
tablished, it could not be easily shaken. 
As regards his general intercourse with 
the world, in politeness and affability he 
could not be surpassed, whilst he main- 
tained that dignity and bearing throughout 
which effectually repressed the -encroach- 
ments of familiarity or insolence. 

“For worthy members of the military 
profession, of every grade, his Grace 
through life cherished the warmest affec- 
tion. Whilst, for instance, at his northern 
chateau, Gordon Castle, where he spent 
some of the happiest days of his declining 
years, who was a more welcome visitor, or 
more honoured guest, than our fine old 
Peninsular, Captain Fyfe? And when he 
was invited to meet an old campaigner at 
the ducal residence, his Grace used always 
to stipulate for ‘the flattened bullet and 
the little target being there too. This 
request is explained by the singular fact, 
that on one of the many occasions on which 
the Captain was face to face with his 
enemies in the Peninsula, his life was pro- 
videntially saved by the bullet entering 
the outer casing of his watch, and sticking 
fast among the machinery.” 

For some months before his decease the 
Duke's health had occasioned much anxiety 
to the members of the family. In August 
last he proceeded to Gordon Castle, but 
was unable to participate in the sports of 
his friends, and the hopes that were enter- 
tained that change of air would prove 
beneficial were not realized. He returned 
from Scotland early in October in a still 
weaker state, and at last sank under his 
disease, dropsy. 

By his Duchess (who survives her hus- 
band) the Duke leaves Charles Henry, 
Earl of March; Lord Henry Gordon-Len- 
nox, M.P. for Chichester; Lord Alexander 
Gordon-Lennox; Lord George Gordon- 
Lennox, M.P. for Lymington; Lady Caro- 
line Amelia, married to the Earl of Bess- 
borough ; Lady Augusta Catherine, married 
to his Serene Highness Prince Edward of 
Saxe Weimar; and Lady Cecilia Catherine, 
married to Lord B.ngham, eldest son of 
the Earl of Lucan. Lord Fitzroy George 
Gordon - Lennox, his Grace’s second son, 
was lost in the steamer “ President” in 
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1841; Lady Lucy-Frances, the third dau., 
died in 1843; and Lady Amelia Frederica, 
the fourth daughter, died in 1841. 

The late Duke is survived by four bro- 
thers, namely, Lord George; Lord William, 
(the author of several popular works) ; 
Lord Sussex ; and Lord Arthur. One of 
his Grace’s brothers fell overboard from 
: the “Blake,” and was drowned, as she was 
sailing into Port Mahon, 1812; and an- 
other died at Chichester in 1829. 

The new peer, who is sixth Duke of 
Richmond, was born Feb. 27, 1818, and 
married, in 1843, Frances Harriet, eldest 
daughter of Algernon Frederick Greville, 
Esq., by whom he bas three sons and two 
daughters :—Charles Henry, now Earl of 
March, born December 27, 1845; Lord 
Algernon Charles, born 1847; Lord Fran- 
cis Charles, born 1849; Lady Caroline 
Elizabeth, born 1844; and Lady Florence 
Augusta, born 1851. His Grace was for- 
merly in the army, and was aide-de-camp 
to the late Duke of Wellington and 
Viscount Hardinge. He has represented 
West Sussex in the House of Commons 
from July 1841. In March, 1859, he was 
appointed President of the Poor - Law 
Board, and was made a Privy Councillor. 


Tue Eart or Dunponaxp, G.C.B. 

Oct. 30. At Kensington, aged 84, Thos. 
Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dundonald, Ad- 
miral of the Red, Rear-Admiral of the 
Fleet, and an Elder Brother of the Trinity 
House. 

The deceased was the son of Archibald, 
the ninth earl, by Anna, second daughter 
of Capt. Jas. Gilchrist, N.B., and was born 
at Annsfield, in Lanarkshire, the seat of 
his maternal grandfather, December 14, 
1775. His father had served in the army 
and in the navy, but had relinquished 
both, and devoted himself instead to scien- 
tific investigation, which, though ulti- 
mately profitable to a high degree, x rved 
only to enrich others. The property of 
the family had suffered severely in the 
civil commotions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; what little remained 
was dissipated in expensive experiments 
that the Earl had not business taleut to 
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conduct to an issue profitable to himself, 
and, in consequence, the prospects of his 
successor were of the most discouraging 
description. ‘“ My outset in life,” he says, 
in his “Autobiography of a Seaman,” 
“was that of heir to a peerage, without 
other expectations than those arising from 
my own exertions.” The youth always 
evinced a predilection for a sailor’s life, 
and, according ‘to a practice that then 
prevailed, his uncle, the Hon. Alexander 
Cochrane,’ placed his name on the books 
of his ship, the “ Vesuvius,” when he was 
only five years old, and continued it on 
those of others, for the purpose of giving 
him a few years’ standing whenever he 
might enter the service. His father, how- 
ever, designed him for the army, and pro- 
cured him a commission in the 104th 
regiment of foot, at the same time as his 
name was on the books of his uncle’s ship. 
At last the youth carried his point, and 
joined the “ Hind” frigate,on the 27th 
of June, 1793, being then in his eighteenth 
year,,and more; than six feet high. 

His reception on board, as narrated by 
himself, was not encouraging. Jack Lar- 
mour, the first lieutenant, a tar of the old 
school, took offence at the size of his chest, 
and swearing that no young lord should 
bring a cabin on board, he ordered it to 
be sawn in half. But he soon became con- 
ciliated, when he found the noble mid- 
shipman had “ no more pride in his heart 
than money in his pocket,” (he had been 
equipped by a loan from the Earl of Hope- 
toun,) and taking him under his especial 
care, he made him in time a thorough 
practical seaman. Lord Cochrane’s first 
voyage was to Norway, then he served on 
the North American station, and became a 
lieutenant in 1796, the time that his name 
had been on the books of his uncle’s va- 
ricus slips standing him in good stead. 

1n 1798 he was taken as a supernumerary 
to the Mediterranean by Lord Keith, was 
afterwards temporarily appointed to the 
“Genereux,” a captured French 74, and 
next was made master and commander, 
when the “Speedy,” a sloop-of-war of 
14 guns and 54 men, was given to him, 
and though the vessel was, as he declares, 
“the least efficient craft on the station,” 
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his activity and energy were such, that 
in the ten succeeding months he took 
thirty-three vessels, carrying in all 128 
guns and 533 men, besides assisting at the 
capture of many others. For one of these, 
the seizure by boarding of the Spanish 
frigate “ E] Gamo,” 32 guns, off Barcelona, 
on the 6th of May, 1801, he received his 
commission as post-captain, dated the 
8th of August following. He also suc- 
ceeded in cutting out a Spanish convoy at 
Oropeso, lying under the protection of a 
strong battery and numerous gunboats. 
On the 3rd of July, however, the “Speedy” 
was herself captured by the French squa- 
dron under Admiral Linois. On this oc- 
casion Lord Cochrane’s courage had been 
so conspicuous, that, on presenting his 
sword to the captain of the French 74, 
Dessaix, it was returned to him, with the 
request that he would continue to wear 
what he had so nobly used. On the 6th 
of the same month he was on board the 
French squadron when attacked by Sir 
James Saumarez in Algesiras Bay, and 
being soon afterwards exchanged, he re- 
turned to England and went on half-pay. 
When the war again broke out, Lord 
Cochrane was, in consequence of perse- 
vering applications for employment, ap- 
pointed to the “Arab,” 22 guns, from 
which ship, after serving at the blockade 
of Boulogne, he removed, December 3, 
1804, to the “Pallas” frigate, 32, in 
which, in the following year, he was sent 
out with despatches to his uncle, Admiral 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, at that time 
employed in the blockade of Ferrol. Whilst 
cruising off the Spanish coast in March, 
1805, he made a considerable number of 
prizes; among which was the “ Fortuna,” 
from Rio de la Plata to Corunna, with 
specie to the amount of £150,000, besides 
a considerable quantity of merchandise, 
and as much of this was the private pro- 
perty of the captain and the supercargo, 
he induced his officers and crew to join 
him in making them a present of 5,000 
dollars each. From this time to the year 
1809 Lord Cochrane was almost constantly 
employed on either the French or the 
Spanish coasts, where he cut out numerous 
vessels, stormed batteries and burnt signal- 


houses, and formed plans for destroying 
whole fleets at their anchorage. In the 
intervals that he passed on shore he be- 
came M.P., first for Honiton, and after- 
wards for Westmister, and he set himself 
vigorously to work to effect a reform of 
naval abuses. Thus he became obnoxious 
to the Admiralty, but his reputation was 
such that he could not be left unemployed, 
and at last, on his arrival from the Medi- 
terranean in the spring of 1809, he was 
consulted as to a proposed attack on a 
French fleet that had escaped from Brest. 
These vessels had been long blockaded by 
Lord Gambier in Brest, but had got out 
in a fog, and had been chased into the 
Basque-roads by Admiral Stopford. The 
Admiralty wished to have them destroyed, 
but Lord Gambier deemed an attack on 
them too hazardous. Lord Cochrane un- 
dertook the task with a number of fire- 
ships, which on the night of the 11th of 
April did a great amount of damage to 
the enemy. The officers of the fleet were 
naturally displeased to have a young cap- 
tain placed over their heads, and the Ad- 
miral was thought not to have seconded 
Lord Cochrane as promptly as he might 
have done. The result was a court-mar- 
tial, before which Lord Gambier defended 
himself to the satisfaction of his judges, if 
not of the public, and was honourably ac- 
quitted. Lord Cochrane was made a 
Knight of the Bath, but he was “a marked 
man,” and, after giviug further offence to 
the Government, by various “ inconve- 
nient” motions in Parliament, he was 
superseded. Soon after this he visited 
Malta, where he had a long-standing quar- 
rel with the prize-court, the charges of 
which were so scandalously exorbitant, 
that the condemnation of prizes often 
cost more than they were worth, and 
active officers like Lord Cochrane found 
themselves mulcted in large sums for 
having done their duty and made cap- 
tures. He possessed himself by force of 
the official table of fees, which had been 
hid away in a closet, as it did not sanction 
a tenth of the charges made; for this he 
was committed to prison by the court, but 
after a time he made his escape. He re- 
turned to England, and brought the sub- 
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ject before Parliament, as well as the state 
of Greenwich Hospital, the treatment of 
prisoners of war, and other naval abuses ; 
he also proposed plans for the destruction 
of the French fleet in the Scheldt, but the 
Government steadily refused to listen to 
him, and despairing of further employ- 
ment at sea, he then busied himself with 
various mechanical inventions, and also, un- 
fortunately for his fame, engaged in Stock 
Exchange speculations. 

Early in 1814 a rumour was spread 
that Napoleon had fallen, in consequence 
of which the funds suddenly rose, and 
Lord Cochrane and some friends sold out 
toa large amount. The news proved to 
be false, and as the chief actor in the 
fraud was known to have changed his 
dress at Lord Cochrane’s, suspicion natu- 
rally fell on his lordship, and being 
brought to trial, he was found guilty, was 
sentenced to a fine of £1,000, and a year’s 
imprisonment, and to stand in the pillory. 
He was also deprived of the Order of the 
Bath, of his rank in the navy, and expelled 
from the House of Commons. One part 
of the sentence (the pillory) was remitted. 
The electors of Westminster again chose 
him for their representative, and he broke 
out of prison and took his seat, but he was 
recaptured, and his constituents were de- 
prived of his services until the expiration 
of his sentence. 

On the dissolution of the Parliament in 
1818 Lord Cochrane went abroad, and 
served in various foreign navies. His en- 
ergy was greatly instrumental in esta- 
blishing the republic of Chili as well as 
the empire of Brazil, and he also for 
a time commanded the Greek navy, but 
he quarrelled with these employers, or 
they with him, and some of his actions in 
South America were hardly suited to the 
character of an officer of a regular navy. 

Lord Cochrane had always belonged to 
the Whig party, and when they came into 
power in 1830 his rank in the British 
Navy was restored to him, the opinion 
being pretty generally diffused that he 
had been tried and sentenced on insuffi- 
cient evidence, and that the Ministry in 
1814 had rather strained the law against 
& political opponent. He succeeded his 
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father Earl of Dundonald in 1881, 
and became Vice-Admiral of the Blue 
November 23, 1841; in 1847 the Order 
of the Bath was returned to him. He 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief on the 
North American and West India stations 
in 1848. In 1851 he became Vice-Admi- 
ral of the White, and in 1854 Rear-Admi- 
ral of the United Kingdom. 

In 1812 Lord Cochrane married Kathe- 
rine Frances Corbett Barnes, (who sur- 
vives him,) and leaves surviving issue by 
her four sons and a daughter—namely, 
Thomas Barnes Lord Cochrane (now Earl 
of Dundonaid), born April 18, 1814, and 
married, December 1, 1847, to Louisa 
Harriet, daughter of William Alexander 
Mackinnon, Esq. ; Hon. Horace Bernardo 
William, born in 1818, and married to 
Frances Jacobina, only daughter of the 
late Alexander Nicholson, Esq.; Captain 
the Hon. Arthur Auckland, R.N., C.B., 
born in 1824; Lieutenant the Hon. Er- 
nest Grey Lambton, R.N., born June 4th, 
1834; and Lady Katherine Elizabeth, 
born December, 1821, and married to John 
Willis Fleming, Esq., of Stoneham-park, 
Hants. 

Besides his other honours, the Earl was 
a Baronet of Scotland and Nova Scotia, of 
1673 ; G.C.B., 1847 ; Grand Cross of the 
Imperial Brazilian Order of the Cruzero; 
Knight of the Royal Order of the Re- 
deemer of Greece; and of the Order of 
Merit of Chili. He enjoyed a high repu- 
tation for his scientific attainments, and 
was author of a pamphlet entitled “Ob- 
servations on Naval Affairs and on some 
Collateral Subjects,” as well as of two in- 
teresting volumes of an Autobiography, 
left incomplete at his death, and in which 
“as a man shortly to stand before his 
Creator,” he solemnly affirms his innocence 
of any participation in the stock-jobbing 
fraud for which he suffered so severely. 
He long ago invented a projectile for 
blowing up and annihilating fleets, which 
was submitted to the Government; and 
it is said that it was so overwhelmingly 
destructive, that, at the personal request 
of George 1V., he not only abstained from 
using it, but pledged his honour to His 
Majesty that he never would use it without 
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the sanction of the Crown. He is also un- 
derstood to have suggested several valu- 
able hints for the improvement of our 
steam navy. During the late war with 
Russia, his lordship wrote to various mem- 
bers of the Government, offering to de- 
stroy Sebastopol in a few hours, with per- 
fect security to our own forces; but’ his 
plans, after examination by a committee, 
were rejected. 

The personal appearance of the Earl 
has been thus described :—“ Fancy to your- 
self a broad-built Scotchman, rather seared 
than conquered by age, with hairs of snowy 
white, and a face in which intellect still 
beams through traces of struggle and sor- 
row, and the marks of eighty years of 
active life. A slight stoop takes away 
from a height that is almost commanding. 
Add to these a vision of good old-fashioned 
courtesy colouring the whole man, his ges- 
tures and speech, and you have some idea 
of the Earl of Dundonald in June 1855.” 

The Earl was honoured with a public 
faneral in Westminster Abbey, which was 
attended by one of his oldest political as- 
sociates, Lord Brougham. 


Tae Eart or Cawpor. 

Nov. 7. At Stackpoole Court, Pem- 
brokeshire, aged 70, John Frederick Camp- 
bell, Earl of Cawdor. 

His lordship was born on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1790, and was the son of the first 
Baron Cawdor, by his wife, the Lady Isa- 
bella, daughter of the fifth Earl of Car- 
lisle. He succeeded to the title June 1, 
1825, and was raised to the dignity of an 
earl in 1827. On the 15th of September, 
1816, he married Lady Elizabeth Thynne, 
eldest daughter of the then Marquis of 
Bath. A large family resulted from this 
union. _ His eldest son, Viscount Emlyn, 
who succeeds to the title, has represented 
Pembrokeshire. in several Parliaments, 
and married, in 1842, the Hon. Miss Ca- 
vendish. The eldest daughter of the de- 
ceased peer, Lady Emily Caroline, is mar- 
ried to the Hon. Octavius Duncombe, of 
Waresley-park. 

The late Earl was Lord-Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotuloram of Carmarthenshire, 


a family trustee of the British Museum, 
D.C.L. and F.R.S. ” Though his lord: hip 
never took a prominent part in public 
matters beyond the limits of his own 
neighbourhood, yet he so effectually gave 
himself to all the duties of his station, and 
specially he did so much in the way of 
church restoration, that some notice of 
what he was as a landowner and country 
gentleman seems due to his eminent merit 
in these respects. He was constantly to 
be found in his place on the magistrates’ 
bench, and through the winter his house 
was a centre of hospitality for all the 
neighbouring residents, to a limit below 
what is usually reckoned as the line of 
demarcation for county society. Clergy- 
men, medical men, and lawyers had the 
advantage of meeting at his table those 
from whose intercourse they could get in- 
struction and help. If a stranger came 
into Pembrokeshire on any matter of pub- 
lic interest, he was sure of being invited 
to Stackpoole. The churches in that 
neighbourhood, though possessing remark- 
able architectural features, were ten years 
ago in a sad state of neglect, but in six 
contiguous parishes where Lord Cawdor 
had property, (Cheriton, St. Petrox, Bo- 
sheston, Castlemartin, Warren, St. Twin- 
nel’s,) as well as at Golden Grove, on his 
Carmarthenshire estate, he rebuilt the 
parish churches, reproducing their archi- 
tectural features in more than their ori- 
ginal beauty. Perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, there was no way in which the 
expenditure of an equal sum could have 
done more to enrich and improve the 
neighbourhood. In one case, where the 
Sunday attendance had frequently been 
under ten, the congregation in the re- 
stored church would more than occupy 
the whole available space, so as to over- 
flow at the door—not simply on account 
of the restoration, but because it was easy 
to find a zealous pastor for the new church 
in the place of the former curate, who 
used to ride over from a distance to do 
one service in the dilapidated fabric, and 
free himself, as soon as possible after his 
task was over, of his damp service, and 
all recollection of his Sunday charge. This 
work of church restoration, as might have 
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been expected, proved infectious in the 

parishes (Angle and Carew) on either side 

of Lord Cawdor’s property. Lord Cawdor 

took a first-class at Oxford in Litera 

Humaniores, and had a choice library, of 

which he made through life excellent use. 
Eant Mayvers. 

Oct. 27. At Thoresby-park, near Oller- 
ton, aged 82, Charles Herbert Pierrepont, 
Earl Manvers, Viscount Newark, and 
Baron Pierrepont of Holme Pierrepont, in 
the Peerage of the United Kingdom. 

The deceased was the second son of 
Charles, the first Earl Manvers, and was 
born Aug. 11, 1778. He at an early age 
entered the navy, with the intention of 
alopting that service as his profession, 
but, in consequence of the death of his 
elder brother at the age of twenty-five, at 
the request of his father he relinquished 
the profession, after serving nine years. 
Some years before succeeding his father as 
earl, which he did in June, 1816, he sat 
in the House of Commons for Notting- 
hamshire, namely, from 180f to 1816. 
He married, August 23, 1804, Mary Le- 
titia, eldest daughter of Mr. Anthony 
Hardolph Eyre, of Grove-park, Notts,, 
(who died only a month before him,) by 
whom he leaves an only surviving son and 
two daughters, namely, Viscount Newark, 
M.P.; Lady Mary, born March 16, 1819, 
and married Aug. 21, 1845, to Mr. Edward 
C. Egerton, M.P.; and Lady Aurora, born 
Sept. 11, 1822, and married Aug, 18, 1853, 
to Mr. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, 
He is succeeded in the family honours by 
his son, Sydney Wm. Newark, Viscount 
Newark, M.P., who was born March 12, 
1825, and married June 15, 1852, Mdlle. 
Georgiana, daughter of the Duke de 
Coigny. The present Earl was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1846, and was appointed 
Captain of the South Wilts Yeomanry 
Cavalry in 1851, and in 1854 made a 
Deputy-Lieutenant of that county. At 
the general election in 1852 he was re- 
turned to the House of Commons for that 
county, which he has represented ever 
since, and which becomes vacant by his 
elevation to the House of Peers. 


The late Earl, whose charities were most 
extensive, was, by his munificent benevo- 
lence, chiefly instrumental in the esta- 
blishment of St. Mary’s Hospital in Pad- 
dington, of which institution he was Pre- 
sident, and he was a generous benefactor to 
the Royal Naval School. His lordship has 
died immensely rich, having large landed 
estates in the counties of Nottingham, 
York, Derby, Lincoln, &c., together with 
large possessions in London, the principal 
portion of the city of Bath, and the patron 
of fourteen livings. As a landlord, Earl 
Manvers has been proverbially one of the 
best in England, and, in consequence, for 
a long period has been blessed with a 
happy and contented tenantry. The large 
sums expended in permanent and other 
improvements on his various estates added 
greatly to his tenantry’s individual suc- 
cess and prosperity, whilst the regular 
employment of so large a number of work- 
people has been productive of the greatest 
benefits to the surrounding neighbourhood. 
Such was the high respect in which his 
Lordship was held in the neighbourhood 
of his residence, that on Aug. 31, 1858, 
a beautiful testimonial of esteem and re- 
spect was presented to him on the cricket- 
ground at Ollerton, by the inhabitants of 
that town and of the adjacent district, on 
his lordship having attained his eightieth 
year. But on Oct. 15 following, if pos- 
sible a more gratifying testimonial was 
presented to him, at Edwinstowe, by his 
numerous tenantry from various parts of 
the country. This was a beautiful casket, 
containing an address, and which was pre- 
sented on behalf of the rest by Mr. W. 
Dunn of Sheffield. 

The ancient family of Pierrepont en- 
joyed the titles of Earl and Duke of King, 
ston, and Marquis of Dorchester, which 
titles became extinct by the death of the 
last Duke, in 1773. Frances, his sister, 
married Mr. Philip Meadows. Of their 
family of five sons, the second, Charles, 
(his elder brother, Evelyn Philip, being 
disinherited,) succeeded by devise to the 
estates of his uncle, the last Duke of 
Kingston, after the death of his Duchess, 
on which event occurring he took the 
name of Pierrepont. He was, in July, 
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1796, raised to the peerage as Viscount 
Newark and Baron Pierrepont, and was 
created Earl Manvers in 1806. 


Tue BisHorp oF WORCESTER. 

Nov. 13. At Hartlebury Castle, aged 
77, the Right Rev. Henry Pepys, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. 

The deceased prelate was the third son 
of Sir William Weller Pepys, by the eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. W. Dowdes- 
well, and was born in Wimpole-street in 
1783. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
B.A. in 1804, and was subsequently Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated M.A. in 1807, B.D. in 1814, 
and D.D. in 1840; was Prebendary of 
Wells from 1836 to 1840, and Rector of 
Moreton, Essex, from 1822 to 1840, and 
Rector of Westmill, Hertfordshire, from 
1827 to 1840. In the latter year he was 
consecrated Bishop of Sodor and Man, and 
was translated to the see of Worcester in 
1841. He married in 1824 the third 
daughter of the Right Hon. John Sullivan, 
and granddaughter of the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire. In the House of Lords, ac- 
cording to “Hansard,” the Bishop spoke 
but twice; once in 1848, against a peti- 
tion from the Worcester Diocesan Society, 
which complained of the obnoxious “ man- 
agement clauses ;” and in 1849, in favour 
of a petition from certain clergymen in 
Scotland, who desired to be delivered from 
their allegiance to the bishops of the 
Church in that country. He voted for 
the union of the sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor, (against Lord Powis’s Bill for 
the repeal of that union); for the en- 
dowment of Maynooth; for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws; for the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws; for the Jew Bill; for 
the Divorce Bill. After this enumeration 
it is hardly necessary to say that in reli- 
gious matters his Lordship was not what 
is called a High Churchman; but it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he was in- 
clined to the opposite extreme. 


Tue Rav. James Suave, M.A. 
[We comply with a request made, and 
insert the following Memoir in addition 


[Dec. 


to the brief notice that has already ap- 
peared *.] 

May 15. At the residence of his brother, 
(William Slade, esq., Crompton Fold, Bol- 
ton-le-Moors,) aged 77, the Rev! James 
Slade, M.A., Senior Canon of Chester, and 
Rector of West Kirby. 

The deceased was the eldest son of a 
clergyman of the same name and title, 
and was born at Daventry, Northants, on 
May 2, 1783. Both father and son were 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and obtained fellowships on that founda- 
tion, the younger having graduated in 
1804, a year in which the future Bishop 
Kaye was Senior Wrangler, Monk, Bishop 
of Gloucester, seventh, and Mr. Slade 
ninth on the list. Although he became 
Tutor at Emmanuel, he did not receive 
any college living; but early in life ac- 
quiring the friendship of the late Bishop 
Law, whose daughter Augusta he married 
in 1812, to this connection he was indebted 
for his Church preferment, which was 
never more deservedly or honourably be- 
stowed than in this instance. 

Having acted as examining chaplain, 
(in which capacity he produced his first 
work, two volumes of annotations on the 
Epistles, designed for companion volumes, 
and to be supplementary to Elsley’s book 
on the four Gospels,) in 1816 his bishop 
appointed him to a prebendal stall in 
Chester Cathedral, and in the following 
year to the extensive but poorly endowed 
vicarage of Bolton-le-Moors. ‘To this the 
canonry was a mere set-off, and afforded 
the young vicar something like an adequate 
recompense for the arduous labours upon 
which he entered in the prime of early 
manhood, and unremittedly and carefully 
pursued until he had passed the three- 
score years and ten of man’s probation, a 
portion of the wealth of the monks of St. 
Werburgh serving as a seasonable supply 
to the res anguste of the impoverished 
benefice of Bolton. And his retention of 
a second living along with his canonry he 
always defended on the plea that he spent 
all he got at Bolton in the place. In that 
town he was best known and appreciated 
for one of the most judicious and pains- 
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taking, orthodox and efficient parish priests 
which our day has seen; and in it, with 
the-weight of an ever-accumulating re- 
sponsibility, it may be truly said that he 
planned, and toiled, and spent a life for 
the good of others. The originator of 
many of the charitable and benevolent in- 
stitutions in this large town, he was ever 
afterwards the presiding genius in their 
efficient management, and their generous 
supporter. While verifying Herbert’s de- 
scription of “the parson in his complete- 
ness, who desires to be all to his parish, 
and not only pastor, but a lawyer also and 
a physician,” in a quasi-legal and medical 
capacity alike he loved to be consulted in 
any matter where his advice or judgment 
would be of service to his poorer parish- 
ioners; and for this purpose it was his 
custom to pass most mornings in his li- 
brary, to which all applicants were wel- 
comed with a due share of attention and 
civility. Night-schools, singing-classes, 
and the catechetical lecture are appliances 
of which the town pastor in the present 
day must avail himself, and in the direc- 
tion of all these the late Vicar of Bolton 
was a pattern to his brethren who are 
similarly circumstanced. On four evenings 
in the week he refused any engagements 
which would take him from these beloved 
duties and devoted pursuits. One anecdote 
may suffice to denote the untiring energy 
of the man. On the thirty-seventh anni- 
versary of his induction to Bolton, the 
writer heard him remark, that he had 
been absent from duty only ten Sundays. 
There are few such examples of ministerial 
devotion on record. 

With what results he laboured there is 
abundant testimony, if only in the erection 
and organization of one of the largest 
Sunday-schools in the kingdom; and in 
which, for the divine instruction which 
they received from his honoured lips, thou- 
sands will have cause to bless God through 
eternity. Indeed, it was quite remarkable 
what a repute the Bolton school had; bi- 
shops, clergy, and people generally inte- 
rested in the cause of education, coniing to 
see it, and to be made acquainted with its 
management, while even in episcopal 
charges it was specially commended. 


As a preacher, Mr. Slade was “plain 
and practical,” and with this title ap- 
pended to them, seven volumes of his ser- 
mons were given to the public. If report 
be true, they have done good service in 
other pulpits besides their author’s; if so, 
lacking his inimitable and effective manner, 
it is possible they may have passed for less 
valuable productions than they really are. 

In addition to these discourses, he pub- 
lished an explanation of the Psalms, (his 
favourite work,) and which has long been 
on the list of the Christian Knowledge 
Society; a very excellent manual for the 
Visitation of the Sick, now in the sixth 
edition ; and various other minor writings 
in the form of lectures and occasional ser- 
mons. The last of these he preached and 
printed at the Bishop’s request, on the 
consecration of the new church at Bright- 
mel, and which received the complimen- 
tary dedication of his Christian name (as 
another church had, years before, of his 
college at Cambridge) in consideration of 
a liberal donation which he made, and of 
the deep respect entertained for him. 
Soon afterwards he resigned Bolton for 
the less exhaustive labours of his country 
cure ; but he was once more to return to 
it, to end his days where he had so long 
and successfully laboured. From his bro- 
ther’s house, adjacent to the new church 
in question, his remains were borne, with 
all the honour which could be paid without 
pageantry and ostentation, in the presence 
of two bishops, a large body of the local 
clergy, and great numbers of sorrowing 
people. Monday the 19th of May was 
among the bright days of this dull year, 
and as the uncovered assemblage stood by 
the grave-side of the departed, whence an 
extensive prospect spreads out over the 
town and distant moors of the parish, they 
could not, in their genuine sorrow for the 
departed, fail to think of those lifelong 
labours which had followed him into that 
better world where “his sun shall no 
more go down.” 


Tue Rey. Jonn Parxer, M.A. 
Aug. 13. At the Vicarage, Llan-y-Blod- 
well, Shropshire, aged 61, the Rev. John 
Parker, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
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of Sweeney-hall, near Oswestry, Rural 
Dean of Llangollen, and Vicar of Lian-y- 
Blodwell. 

John Parker, second son of Thomas 
Netherton Parker, of Sweeney-hall, co. 
Salop, to which estate he succeeded in 
1854, was born Oct. 3, 1798, and was 
educated at Eton, and Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of M.A. 
and entered into Holy Orders. After a 
probationary service at Knockin and More- 
ton Chapel, he was instituted by Dr. Lux- 
moore, Bishop of St. Asaph, to the rectory 
of Llanmarewic, in Montgomeryshire, in 
1827. For sixteen years he held this cure, 
and during the whole of that period may 
almost be said to have Seen buried in 
oblivion. Rectory-house there was none, 
and he was forced to live at a farm-house. 
But in this retired district he laboured at 
his church, adding to it a small but exceed- 
ingly elegant tower, also a south porch, 
and other architectural embellishments 
as his limited means allowed. These were 
the first results of a long previous appli- 
cation to the study of architecture, and 
although he turned his mind to other 
varied subjects, and attained a high pro- 
ficiency in more than one, it is more espe- 
cially as connected with architecture that 
we would desire to commemorate his 
works. 

In 1835, when a new church was about 
to be erected in the neighbouring town of 
Oswestry, and, as is often the case, small 
funds only were forthcoming to meet large 
requirements, he interested himself deeply 
in the undertaking, and gave his all but 
professional knowk dge to the design. The 
chancel and vaulted apse he entirely un- 
dertook to build, and the radical difficulties 
of a square interior have been cleverly and 
successfully overcome with a treatment of 
rich pendants and wod-vaulting. To 
those who are engaged in the building of 
capacious churches with limited means, 
Trinity Church, Oswestry, will affird an 
interesting example of what may be ef- 
fected. The cost wus between £3,000 and 
£4,000, and it will contain about 800 

ple. 

In 1844 Mr. Parker was promoted to 
the vicarage of Llan-y-Blodwell, in Shrop- 

13 


shire, a delightful spot on the banks of 
the Tanat, and it is here, the’scene of his 
longest and latest labours, that he has left 
the greatest records of his art. The 
church, consisting of a small nave and 
north aisle, under two roofs, which sixteen 
years ago he found in a state of meagre 
homeliness, he has almost entirely by de- 
grees rebuilt at his own expense, and from 
his own designs. The windows at the 
south side present an example of the sim- 
plest tracery, and the north and west sides 
are elegant adaptations of the Early Eng- 
lish style. The tower, an octagon with 
a domical spire 100 ft. high, demands the 
peculiar attention of the professional archi- 
tect. Inside, much consideration and la- 
bour has been bestowed on chrcmatic de- 
cecration; the altar-pice (carved many 
years »go by his own hand) is richly illu- 
minated. The foliage and the stencil 
painting throughout have been most care- 
fully designed and executed, and the 
wood-carving of the chancel-screen, lately 
put up, is an example of the very best 
Radnorshire wood-work. Nor should we 
omit to mention the gallery at the west 
end, a beautiful structure of wood sup- 
ported on stone pillars with wooden sp»n- 
drils, and thus converted into a graceful 
and pleasing accessory, instead of being, 
as it usually is, an unsightly object, and 
an obstacle to church restoration. At the 
time of his deatli Mr. Parker was engaged 
in the re-pewiig of the whole of the 
church, which he had undertaken a short 
time before the c.mmencement of his last 
illness. 

Alout two years ago he completed a 
new school and master’s house; the west 
end of the former is a fine piece of archi- 
tectural ccmposition. The lowest window 
is an exquisite design of flowing tracery: 
it exhibits an example of the rounded or 
flowing cusp, which latterly Mr. Parker 
used almost exclusively in window open- 
ings, and which, from its great advantage 
in glazing and security trom injury, may 
some day become more generally adopted. 

Throughout the whole of the school- 
buildings, «xcept in this one part, the 
plainest and severest forms of Early Eng- 
lish have been clogely followed. The same 
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style has been carefully adhered to in the 


alterations at the Vicarage. Jt was this 
style of the thirteenth century in England 
which, modified according to the practical 
requirements of the age, he always main- 
tained was best adapted, both in construc- 
tion and convenience, for the buildings of 
the present day ; and it was the develope- 
ment and modification of this style which 
he set himself to accomplish. 

Born, as he was, at a period when ar- 
chitecture had reached its lowest state of 
degradation, when church architecture 
was unknown, and churches were uncared 
for,—devoted from very early years to the 
study of that art in which not less as a 
craftsman than as a draughtsman he was 
peculiarly skilled,—an intimate and friend 
of earnest-minded Britton, he formed one 
of that scattered few who sought by intense 
study of the originals to regain the long- 
lost principles of Gothic art ; and he lived 
to see those principles acknowledged and 
firmly established in the ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture of this country. 

We have elsewhere termed his know- 
ledge “all but professional.” He never 
himself pretended to the technical in- 
formation of the professional architect; 
but those who knew him best can tell 
that in deep architectural feeling he 
equalled, if he did not excel, any living 
architect, and more than one member of 
the profession has borne a generous testi- 
mony to his talents and his knowledge. 

Mr. Parker’s love of plants and pro- 
ficiency in botany almost equalled his 
devotion to architecture, and his flower 
landscapes not merely testify his love for 
flowers, but the wondrous artistic skill 
with which he pourtrayed them. Ten years 
in succession he visited Snowdon and its 
vicinity, whose picturesque beauties had 
great attractions for him. Every year 
furnished additional proofs of his great 
powers as a draughtsman. Landscape 
scenery, Gothic churches, and their in- 
ternal decorations alike contributed to en- 
rich his collections. He was no servile 
imitator, but an original designer, and his 
knowledge of the principles of his art was 
only equalled by the facility of his exe- 
cution, 
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One result of his frequent rambles 
through the Principality appeared in the 
form of a dialogue between three gentle- 
men on a tour through North Wales, 
which first came out in the “Cambrian 
Quarterly Magazine,” but which he pub- 
lished in 1831 under the title of the 
“ Passengers ;” to which he added, in 
illustration of an argument incidental to 
the subject, a poem called “The Celtic 
Annals,” as a specimen of Greek versifica- 
tion in the English language. The work 
is illustrated by engravings from his own 
drawings. 

“Let me not be thought inconsistent,” 
he says in the Preface, “ when I advocate 
the cause of Greek versification while I 
shun classic allusions and become a parti- 
zan of the Gothic architect. In matters 
relating to mere language, the South shall 
ever be my instructor; but for thought, 
for knowledge, and architecture, I epply 
to that beautiful home of the true faith, 
my own native England.” 

This work was never continued, but 
enough remains to shew the thorough 
mastery which Mr. Parker had attained 
over every subject which he undertook ; 
and the most casual reader cannot fail 
remark the brilliancy of his imaginati 
and the playfulness of his wit. 

The last years of his life he passed in 
comparative seclusion, devoted to artistic 
and literary pursuits, and the duties 
of his profession. The building which 
he daily superintended, and the state 
of his health, never very strong, kept 
him from moving much from home; in 
receiving friends, however, his hospi- 
tality was unbounded, and nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than thus enjoying 
the society of those who visited him. But 
few knew his wonderful talents, or were 
aware of the extreme sensibility of his 
mind ; fewer still could appreciate the 
very rare refinements of that mind and 
the originality of that genius. 

Mr. Parker was local secretary of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, in 
whose Journal* will be found a striking 
testimony to his taste, his science, and 





* Archesologia Cambrensis, Series III, No. 
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his learning. Such gifts as these, rare in 
their separate excellence, but wonderful 
in their combination, belonged to the 
sound divine, the profound scholar, and 
the good man, as well as to the excellent 
antiquary, the finished artist, and the 
scientific architect whose death it is our 
painful task to have to record. 





Wit11amM Hewson, Esq. 

Oct. 28. In Cambridge-terrace, Hyde- 
park, William Hewitson, Esq., late Com- 
missary-General. 

Previously to his entering the Com- 
missariat in 1806, he was a midshipman 
in the East India Company’s Marine, and 
was present, in 1804, on board the “ Earl 
Camden,” Commodore Dance, in the me- 
morable action and repulse by the China 
fleet of the French squadron, under Ad- 
miral Linois, off the Straits of Singapore. 
In 1806, at the taking of the Cape of 
Good Hope, he received a severe contusion 
when in command of a boat landing troops 
in Lospardo-bay, and he subsequently was 
present with a party of seamen at the 
battle of Blueberg. In 1811-12 he served 
on the frontier, in Commissariat charge, 
with the force under Colonel Graham, 
employed in expelling the Kaffirs from the 
Zeurfeldt. In 1814-15 he served with 
the army in North America, and, on the 
termination of hostilities, on a special 
mission in the United States. His last 
active service was with the army of occu- 
pation in France. 





JOHN PECHELL, Esq. 

Nov. 5. At Hull, aged 68, John Pe- 
chell, Esq. J.P., of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
and of Guilderoy-house, Derbyshire, eldest 
son of the late Samuel Pechell, of Wain- 
fleet, whose death is mentioned in the 
Obituary of this Magazine for Jan. 1797. 

The family name has been spelt in 
various ways, among others, “ Pechell,” 
* Peccell,” “ Peachell,” and “ Petchell.” 
A Peccell, according to the Battle Abbey 
Roll, was among the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who accompanied Duke William, 
and from private documentary evidence 
it appears that so long ago as the time of 


Richard Cceur-de-Lion, the manor of 
Peachley, in the county of Worcester, was 
among the possessions of this family. Re- 
garding this manor, Nash, in his collec- 
tions for the “ History of Worcestershire,” 
says, “ The old lords of this manor were, 
first, David de Pechell, and his son Nicho- 
las de Pechell. About 30 Edward I., John, 
Prior of Worcester, with the consent of 
the convent, granted to Nicholasde Stevyn- 
ton, and his heirs, &c., the wardship of the 
heir of Nicholas, David de Pechesley, to 
whom this manor belonged, by the name 
of John, the son of the said Nicholas: and 
if the said John died within age, then 
they granted him the wardship of Adam 
ani Walter, the sons of Joan and Mar- 
garet, daughters of Nicholas David.” 

About the middle of the seventeenth 
century Mr. Pechell’s more immediate 
ancestors resided in the county of Lincoln, 
and suffered considerably in the great 
struggle for civil and religious liberty. 
See “Besse’s Sufferings of the People 
called Quakers,” &c. 

The Mr. Pechell whose death we record 
was born at Wainfleet, June 6th, 1792. 
He was for many years an eminent Hull 
merchant, and was named in 1837, by the 
Lord Chancellor, one of the Trustees for 
certain charity estates and property in 
Hull and the neighbourhood. In 1841 
he was appointed a Justice of the Peace, 
and he served the office of Sheriff of the 
town and county of Hull in the year 
1843-4. 

In early life Mr. Pechell took great de- 
light in field sports, was an excellent rider 
across country, and eould leap on foot six 
yards on level ground. Since 1838 he 
has usually resided a part of each year at 
Matlock in Derbyshire, on his estate there : 
he indulged in building and landscape- 
gardening, and when in 1840 the Dowager 
Queen Adelaide was in Derbyshire, she, 
after visiting his grounds, called at his 
house, complimented him on the great 
taste he had displayed, and expressed in 
strong terms the great pleasure she had 
derived from her visit. 

Mr. Pechell married, in 1826, Nancy 
Wegener Palethorpe, by whom he leaves 
issue one son and two daughters: his son, 
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Alfred Henry Pechell, is a barrister on 
the Northern Circuit. 





Mr. ALDERMAN WIRE. 


Nov. 9. At Lewisham, aged 58, Mr. 
Alderman David William Wire, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1858-9. 

He was the son of a baker at Colchester, 
where many of his relatives still reside. 
He came to London to push his fortunes, 
at a very early age, and entered the office 
of Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, the City 
Commissioner of Police, but at that time 
in practice as a solicitor. There he made 
the acquaintance of a Mr. Dixon, now 
deceased, then an articled clerk, and the 
son of a licensed victualler. On that gentle- 
man starting business on his own account, 
Mr. Wire articled himeelf to him as a clerk, 
and eventually, some thirty - five years 
ago, became his partner. For many years 
the firm conducted their business in St, 
Swithin’s-lane, and rose to considerable 
repute. The father of Mr. Dixon was a 
man of considerable influence among the 
numerous and wealthy body of licensed 
vietuallers, and through the connection so 
formed Mr. Wire became intimately iden- 
tified with them. On the death of Mr. 
Dixon, the business was carried on alone 
by Mr. Wire for some time, until on being 
appointed Under-sheriff to Sir James Duke, 
twenty-five years ago, he entered into part- 
nership with Mr. Child, whom he had 
known from boyhood, and which subsisted 
until his death. From that time he began 
to take an interest in civic matters, and 
eventually, on a requisition signed by 
almost every elector of the ward of Wal- 
brook, in which he lived, he became a 
candidate for the vacant aldermanic gown, 
and was elected under circumstances flat- 
tering to himself. He subsequently at- 
tained the dignity of chief magistrate, but 
was almost immediately afterwards seized 
with an attack of paralysis, consequent, it 
was said, upon the excitement produced 
by the occasion on, a nervous tempera- 
ment, and from which he never wholly 
recovered. He was in London so recently 
as Monday, Nov. 5, and took part in the 
transaction of some civic business, but on 
the same night he was the subject of a 
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second attack of paralysis, under which he 
gradually sank. At one time Mr. Wire 
aspired to a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and with that view contested the 
representation of Boston and of Green- 
wich, in which he is said to have expended 
a considerable sum of money. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Nov. 13. At Hartlebury Castle, aged 77, the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Pepys, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. 
See Osrruary. 

June 4. On board the “ Vimeira,” Australian 
vessel, after a short illness, the Rev. F. Gee, 
B.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, son of the late 
Rev. Walter Gee, Rector of Week St. Mary. 

Aug. 13. At Llan-y-Blodwell, the Rev. John 
Parker. See Opirvary. 

Oct. 15. The Rev. J. B. Trench, Reetor of 
Kenmare, and Dean-Rural. 

Oct. 28. The Rev. Horatio Neilson, Rector of 
North Witham, Lincolnshire. 

Oct. 27. At his residence, Castle-hill, Reading, 
aged 76, the Rev. Walter Levett. 

Nov. 1. At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 65, the 
Rev. Edward Carus-Wilson, M.A., formerly 
Vicar of Crosby Ravensworth, Westmoreland, 
third son of the late W. W. Carus-Wilson, esq., 
M.P., of Casterton-hall, Westmoreland, and 
brother of the late Rev. William Carus-Wilson. 

The Rev. Frederick Woodward, Curate of St. 
Philip, Clerkenwell, and fourth son of the late 
J. Woodward, esq., of Strecle Framfleld, Sussex. 

Nov. 2. At Heston, aged 51, the Rev. Barring- 
ton James Trimmer, B.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
his Grace the Duke of Sutherland. 

At Inns of Court, St. Bees, the Rev. John Foz, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hale, Cumberland, 
and formerly Head Master of St. Bees Grammar- 
school. 

Nov. 4. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 73, the 
Rev. William Ramsden, Rector of Ashurst, Kent, 
and Linwood, Lincolnshire. 

Nov. 5. In Avenue-road, Regent’s-pk., aged 
82, the Rev. Philip Le Breton, M.A., formerly 
Rector of St. Saviour’s, Jersey. 

Nov. 6. At Bath, the Rev. Charles Yate, M.A., 
Vicar of Holme-on-Spalding Moor, and late Dean- 
Rural of West Harthill, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 9. At Broadway, aged 84, the Rev. 
Thomas Dade, Rector of Broadway with Bin- 
combe, and a magistrate of the county. 

Nov. 10. Aged 55, the Rev. Henry Holds- 
worth, M.A., Rector of Fishtoft, Lincolnshire. 

Nov. 11. At Barnsley, Yorkshire, aged 29, 
the Rev. Charles Edward Dykes, Curate of St. 
Mary’s, Barnsley, and brother of the Rev. Pre- 
centor Dykes, of Durham. 

Nov. 18. At Taplow, the Rev. Abraham 
Youldon, Rector of Hedsor, Bucks. 

Nov. 16. At the Vicarage, Westow, the Rev. 
William Taylor Wild, B.D., 27 years Vicar of 
the parish, and late Lecturer of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell. 

4M 
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* Nov. 18. In Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq., 
suddenly, aged 34, the Rev. Osmond Dering, 
Rector of Edworth, Beds., youngest son of the 
late Cholmeley Dering, esq., of Chapel-street, 
Grosvenor-sq. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 55, the Rev. Samuel 
Wm. Bull, M.A., Rector of Stoke-Ash, Suffolk. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Richard 
Shutte, M.A., Rectorof High Halden, Tenterden, 
Kent, and Minor Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Nov. 20. By his own hand, the Rev. John 
Warburton, M.A., Head Master of the Hipper- 
holme Grammar School, Halifax. 


DEATHS, 

ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 

Aug.6. At East Brixton, aged 69, Fanny, 
widow of Admiral Impey, and only child of the 
late William Cazal, esq. 

At Dunedin, Otago, aged 75, William Cargill, 
esq., formerly Capt. in the 74th Highlanders, 
and late Superintendent of the Proyince of Otago, 
New Zealand. 

Sept. 8. At Falaise, M. de Mercey, who, as a 
writer, was known as the author of a “ History 
of the Fine Arts,” besides being a contributor to 
the Artiste, and the Revue des deux Mondes, 
while he was also distinguished as an artist, 
and produced several landscapes and marine 
pieces, the scenes of which were chiefly in 
Central Italy or the north of France. 

Sept. 20. At Pliso, in Prussia, quite suddenly, 
immediately after saying mass, Mgr. Bogedaisi, 
Bp. of Hebron, and coadjutor Bp. of Breslau. 

Sept. 23. At Cuddapah, Madras Presidency, 
Helen Isabella Robina Smith, wife of Robert 
Davidson, esq., Civil Service. 

Sept.28, At Ahmedabad, Major-Gen. A. Wood- 
burn, C.B., Col. of the 25th Regt. Native Light 
Infantry, and in command of the northern 
division of the Bombay Army. General Wood- 
burn was of the season of 1820, and had seen a 
good deal of active service. 

Sept. 30. At Geneva, aged 76, Camilla, widow 
of the Rey. Edward Player, and eldest dau. of the 
late James Sloper, esq., of Bath. 

At Jowra, near Asseergyhr, of jungle fever, 
Mr. Alexander Sanderson, C,E., of the G. I. P. 
Railway, 

Oct. 1. At Calcutta, Dr. Buist, a native of Scot- 
land, but long resident in India. He was the son of 
the Rev. J. Buist, of Tannadyce, and had been con- 
nected with various Scottish papers, but he was 
best known to English readers as the editor of 
the “‘ Bombay Times,” journal which he raised to 
the first position in the press of India. A dis- 
agreement with the proprietary on a subject 
which was much discussed at that time in the 
presidency, led to his secession from that news- 
paper, when he was appointed editor of a new 
journal named the “‘ Bombay Standard,” which so 
much affected the pecuniary interests of the Times 
that the proprietors were glad to bring about a 
compromise, and after some negotiations they 
settled the feud by amalgamating the two news- 
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papers under the title of the “ Bombay Times and 
Standard.” Dr. Buist then retired from editorial 
life, and proceeded to the Bengal presidency, 
where, it is said, he had just been selected to fill 
an important post in the Indian civil service. 

In Namaqua-land, South Africa, aged 27, Mr. 
Wm. Gibsen, youngest son of the late Thomas 
Gibson, esq., High Shield, Hexham. 

On board H.M.S. “‘ Icarus,” in the West Indies, 
of yellow fever, aged 20, Lieut. R. J. L.- Cox, 
R.N., son of the Rev. T. Cox, Rector of Kim- 
cote, Leicestershire. 

Oct. 3. At Brighton, aged 32, Fred. Maunsell 
Heath, eldest son of the late Capt. O. F. Sturt, 
Madras Army. 

At Teddington, Middlesex, aged 79, Robert 
Rich, esq. 

At New Amsterdam, Berbice, aged 29, Mary 
Anna, wife of John M‘Swinney, esq., Stipendiary 
Magistrate. 

Oct. 4. At Philadelphia, aged 83, Rembrandt 
Peele, an eminent American painter. His most 
celebrated picture is ‘‘ The Court of Death,” in 
which are represented, much in the style of Fuseli, 
the various forms of mortality. 

Oct. 5. At Castle-house, Calne, aged 84, 
Georgiana, relict of J. H. Arnold, esq., LL.D., 
formerly of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Oct. 8. After a short illness, at Palermo, on 
board H.M.’s ship “Cressy,” aged 18, Gilbert, 
son of Rear-Admiral Russell Eliott. 

At Bristol, suddenly, Susannah, widow of the 
Rev. C. F. Reichel, and last surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. John Sharrer, Vicar of Canwick, 
Lincolnshire. 

Oct. 10. At his residence, St, John’s-wood, 
aged 82, Edward Amies, esq. 

Aged 66, Helen, widow of James Lefevre, 
esq., of Great Bowden. 

Oct.11. At Darsham, aged 76, Esther, wife of 
the Rev. H. Packard, Incumbent of Middleton 
and Westleton, Suffolk. 

Oct. 12. In London, a few days after his 
arrival from India, Lieut. John Lorimer Sawers, 
of H M.’s Indian Army, Bengal Establishment, 
younger son of the late Simon Sayers, esq., of 
Dunbar, formerly Commissioner of Kandy, Ceylon. 

In Mecklenburg-sq., aged 37, Capt. Charles 
R. Simpson, of Merklands, Perthshire, and late 
of the Austrian service. 

Anna, wife of the Rev. Willigm Butterfield, 
Rector of Alphington, near Exeter. 

At the New-house, Polstead, aged 62, William 
Bonttell, esq. 

At Market Rasen, aged 73, John Morley, esq. 
The deceased was the representative of one of the 
oldest Roman Catholic families in Lincolushire. 

On board the *‘ Seine,” off St. Thomas, on his 
return to England, Lt.-Col. Cleland Cumberlege, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Tampico, second son of 
Joseph Cumberlege, esq., 6f Bombay. The body 
was conveyed on shore and buried with military 
honours, the Consuls of the different nations and 
the officers of the ships in port attending the 
ceremony. The deceased had served ten years 
as Consul at Tampico, and died a victim to that 
unhealthy climate. 
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At Black-river, St. Elizabeth’s, Jamaica, aged 
33, James Christopher, eldest son of James Gale 
Senior, esq., of Richmond, Surrey. 

Oct. 13. At Waterhouse, near Bath, aged 40, 
Elinor, wife of D. West, esq., and only surviving 
dau. of the late George Kirkpatrick, esq. 

Oct. 14. At Cuckfield, Sussex, aged 70, Ann, 
widow of J. Jeffery, esq., second dau. of the late 
J. Bacon, esq., Bermondsey and Peckham, 
Surrey. 

At Mere, Wiltshire, aged 92, Mr. W. Wilton. 

At Gosforth-house, near Newcastle, aged 72, 
William Smith, esq. He was oné of the most 
eminent shipbuilders in the kingdom, as well as 
one of its most successful shipowners. His father 
was an alderman and a leading member of the 
Newcastle corporation in his day, and served the 
office of Mayor of that town, on more than one 
occasion. The deceased leaves an only son. 

At Aix-en-Provence, aged 29, Charles Rash- 
leigh Williams, esq. 

Oct. 15. At Linden-villas, Camden-road, aged 
60, Sarah, wife of William Stent, esq., of H.M.’s 
Custom House. 

Suddenly, aged 77, Elizabeth, relict of Major 
Pardoe, of the Shrubbery, Northfieet, Kent. 

At Headingley-hill, near Leeds, aged 77, John 
Ellershaw, esq. 

Oct. 16. At his residence, Blackheath, aged 
73, Edward Eagleton, esq. 

Aged 102, Mary May, of Outwell, near Wis- 
beach. 

At Llandudno, Lucy, wife of John Bingham, 
esq., of Derby. 

At Brighton, Catherine, relict of Joseph Staple- 
ton Sullivan, surgeon, Bengal army. 

Oct. 17. At Norton Vicarage, Norfolk, (the 
residence of his son-in-law, the Rev. Joseph 
Geo. Jessep,) aged 70, Colonel Henry Anderson. 

At his residence, Euston-sq., James Rutherford 
Laurie, esq., of Laurieston, Glasgow, and Mont- 
ford, Bute, N.B. 

In York-road, Brighton, aged 77, Sophia, dau. 
of the late Dr. Haultain, Rector of Weybridge 

In Harley-pl., Clifton, Bristol, aged 82, Thomas 
Harmer Sheppard, esq. 

In Ladbroke-sq., Notting-hill, Helen Sophia, 
relict of George Weller Poley, esq., of Boxted- 
hall, Suffolk. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, (J. H. 
Heath, esq., Audlem,) Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late M. Johnson, esq., Whiston, Yorkshire. 

At Bank-top, Darlington, aged 86, Mary, relict 
of Mr. John Johnson, late of Croft Mill. She 
was the mother of fourteen children, ten of 
whom survive her. 

At Topcliffe-common, aged 75, Mr. Kidson, for 
many years tenant farmer and bailiff to the late 
Earl of Egremont and the present Lord Leconfield, 
on their Topcliffe estate. 

At Grantham, near St. Catherine’s, Canada 
West, aged 72, Samuel Wood, esq., formerly of 
the Field Train Department of H.M.’s Ordinance. 

At Secunderabad, aged 56, Major-Gen. Thos. 
David Carpenter, Madras Army. 

Oct. 18. At Aylesbury, aged 70, Arabella, eldest 
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surviving dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Goodall, of 
Dinton-hall, Bucks. 

At Lindfield, Mrs. Byass, wife of Francis Byass, 
esq., of Cuckfield. 

At South Shields, aged 93, Mr. Wm. Hudson, 
formerly a sergeant in the 52nd Regt. He was 
with Sir John Moore when that officer was 
killed at Corunna, and was one of the six who 
buried him. j 

Aged 56, Henry Nathaniel Byles, esq., of Kel- 
vedon, Essex. 

Aged 60, Edward J. Green, esq., formerly 
a solicitor of York: 

In St. Giles’s, Oxford, aged 97, Sophia Hughes, 
dau. of the Rev. Edw. Hughes, formerly Rector 
of Shenington, Gloucestershire, and Vicar of Ra@~ 
way, Warwickshire. " 

At Worgate, near Wareham, Capt. H. Richard 
Sturt, R.N. 

Oct. 19. At Twiekenham, Elidabeth, wife of 
Searles V. Wood, esq. 

In Bolsoversst,, Portland-pl., aged 44, Fanny, 
wife of Robert Roper, esq. 

At her residence, Hili-house, Southwell-st., 
Bristol, aged 66, Rebecca, widow of Joseph Ball, 
esq., of Plymouth, and dau. of the late Joseph 
Reynolds, esq:, of the Royal Fort, Bristol. 

At her residence, Kensington-place, Bath, aged 
68, Mrs. Skeate, widow of the lute Philip Skeate, 
esq., of Eagle-house, Batheastom. 

At Barton-le-street, aged 78, Aliee, relict of W. 
Borton, esq., late of Pickering, and youngest 
dau. of the late William Key, esq., of Musley- 
bank, near Malton. 

In Penton-place, Kennington-road; aged 76, 
Clarissa, relict of M. Agar, esq., late of Great 
Yarmouth, and last surviving dau. of the late 
E. Walter, esq., formerly Coroner for Middlesex. 

Aged 56, James Arnott, esq., of the firm of 
Messrs. Cuater, Arnott, and Chater, solicitors, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At Ramsgate, aged 46, F. Swatman, esq., of 
Lynn, late Collector of H.M.’s Customs at the 
former port. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 69, Diana, widow 
of John Smallpeice, esq., formerly of Guildford, 
Surrey. 

Oct. 20. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 44, Rd. 
Turner, esq., surgeon. 

Aged 106, Mr. Daniel Muirhead, of Tyne- 
castle, near Edinburgh. He retained all his 
faculties almost till the very last, and during 
his lifetime he had scarcely ever had a day’s ill- 
ness. In the early part of his life he followed the 
trade of a blacksmith, but he had lived in retire- 
ment from business for upwards of seventy years. 

Aged 76, H. Curwen, esq., of Workington-hall, 
Cumberland, and Belle Isle, Windermere. 

At St. Leonard’s, of consumption, aged 28, 
Caroline Matilda Bowie, niece of the late John 
Finlaison, esq., of Lansdowne-cres., Kensington 

k. 
poe 21. In Dublin, at the residence of George 
Frederick Hardy, esq., Ellen Barbara, wife of 
Richard Le Lievre, esq., of Guernsey, youngest 
dau. of the late Jonathan Patten, esq., of Hales~ 
hall, Staffordshire. 
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In Portland-pl., the Duke of Richmond. See 
Opsitvuary. 

At Tyddyn Helen, Carnarvon, aged 35, Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Hutton, esq., and dau. of 
Wm. Malin, esq., of Park-field, Darley, Derby. 

Aged 47, Surab, wife of 8. Bottomley, esq., 
of the Royd, Ripponden, near Halifax. 

Oct. 22. At Osnaburgh-terr., Regent’s-park, 
aged 64, Mary Ann, wife of the Hon. W. E, 
Cochrane, late Major 15th Hussars. 

At the Terrace, Northfleet, Kent, aged 78, 
William Pitcher, esq. 

In Pierrepont-st., Bath, at an advanced age, 
Catherine, the wife of Henry Underwood, esq. 

Oct. 23. At Whittlebury-lodge, Northampton- 
shire, Harriet Lady Southampton. She was the 
only dau. of the Hon. Henry Fitzroy Stanhope, 
second son of the second Earl of Harrington, and 
was cousin of the present earl. The deceased 
lady married, February 23, 1826, Lord South- 
ampton, but does not leave any issue. 

At Litchurch, aged 64, J. Moss, esq., Alderman 
of Derby. Mr. Moss was an advanced Liberal, 
and largely identified with the cause of political 
and social reform. He had taken from its com- 
mencement a very active share in the operations 
of the National Newspaper Company, and was 
deeply interested in the arrangements which 
led to the amalgamation of the “Star” and 
“* Dial” as one newspaper.—Star. 

At High Leigh, near Knutsford, from the fall 
of a tree, aged 28, Thomas Coats Cane, agent to 
G. Cornwall Leigh, Esq., M.P., and third son 
of the Rev. Thos. Coats Cane, of Brackenhurst, 
near Southwell, Notts. 

At his residence, York-road, Brighton, aged 
67, Henry Leech Quilter, esq., formerly surgeon 
at Southminster, Essex. 

At the residence of his father, aged 36, Thos., 
eldest son of Edward Dodd, esq., Warwick. 

At Week-green, Froxfield, Hants, aged 76, 
Richard Steele, esq. 

At Caterham, aged 31, Mary Emma, wife of 
Henry Hall, esq. 

At his residence, Park-cres., Brighton, Edw. 
William Austin, esq. 

At her residence, Lansdowne-terr., Chelten- 
ham, aged 81, Bridget, relict of Thomas John 
Parke, esq. 

At York, aged 68, Mr. Thomas Barnley, of 
Chapter-house-street. The deceased leaves a 
large family, including seven sons, all of whom 
are in the musical profession. Three of them 
hold appointments respectively in the choirs of 
‘Westminster Abbey, in the Chapel Royal, Wind- 
sor, and in Hereford Cathedral; one is organist 
at Montreal Cathedral, another is located at 
Reading ; and the two other sons are professors of 
music and organists in their native city of York. 

Oct. 24. At her residence, Aldred-st., Crescent, 
Salford, aged 85, Mrs. Elizabeth Morse, formerly 
of Smalley. She was a descendant of the Parlia- 
mentary General, Sir William Waller. 

At Edinburgh, after a long and painful illness, 
Mr. Edmund Glover, eldest son of the late cele- 
brated actress, Mrs. Glover, and for some years 
past manager of the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. 
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At Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, aged 20, 
Emily Hamilton, youngest dau. of Capt. Wm. 
Bell. 
At Brighton, of diphtheria, aged 51, Major R. 
8. Tickell, Bengal Army. 

Oct. 25. At Brompton, aged 35, Emma, wife 
of Benjamin Wilford, esq., and eldest dau. of 
Mr. Bates, organist of Ripon Cathedral. 

At Wonston Rectory, Hants, the house of her 
father, the Rev. Alex. Dallas, Jane Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. Francis Payne Seymour, Rector 
of Havant. 

At Morden, Surrey, aged 73, Capt. Maconochie, 
R.N., K.H., inventor of the Mark System of 
Prison Discipline, and the author of m:.ny tracts. 
and papers on that subject. 

At Brighton, aged 84, Sarah, relict of Richard 
Gould, esq., of Petworth, Sussex. 

At Paris, aged 80, the Duke Decazes, once the 
favourite Minister of Louis XVIII. He was 
born in September, 1780, at Libourne, in the 
Gironde, came to Paris, to study the law, and 
laid the foundation of his fortune by a marriage 
with the daughter of Count Muraire, then Pre- 
sident of the Court of Cassation. He became a 
councillor in the Imperial Court, and afterwards 
private secretary to the Empress-mother, but on 
the restoration of the Bourbons he at once joined 
them, and remained faithful to their cause during 
their temporary overtbrow in 1815. After the 
battle of Waterloo he repaired to Paris, and as- 
sumed, on his own authority, the post of prefect 
of police, by which he did good service in main- 
taining the tranquillity of the capital. This 
gained him the confidence of Louis XVIII., who 
continued him in office, but being a really bonest 
moderate man, he became obnoxious to the vehe- 
ment partisans on both sides. The Bonapartists 
accused him of merciless cruelty, while the ultra- 
Royalists complained that he was too lenient and 
screened many of their opponents. He, however, 
kept his place near the king, and was made a 
peer. In 1818 he resigned the portfolio of police, 
and became Minister of the Interior, and even- 
tually President of the Council, but he had to 
struggle with ever-increasing difficulties, and at 
last the king was obliged to part with him, 
though not until the Minister had implored him to 
do so, for the sake of peace. M. Decazes was then 
sent for a time as ambassador to England, but 
in 1821 he returned, and took a conspicuous place 
in the Chamber of Peers, where he took part 
in the opposition to the unwise proceedings of 
Charles X. and his ministers, though he was 
greatly afflicted by their subsequent overthrow. 
He, however, returned to the Chamber of Peers 
after a time, and continued an active member 
until the Revolution of 1848 drove him into pri- 
vate life. He took no part in subsequent events, 
the rancour that had been evinced towards him 
gradual'y died out, and his funeral was attended 
by a large concourse of eminent men of all par- 
ties. Through a second marriage, the Duke 
became connected with the late reigning Prince 
of Nassau-Saarbruck, and he received from the 
King of Denmark the title of the Duke of Glucks- 
berg, which is now borne by his eldest son, who 
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has attained to distinetion in diplomatic em- 


ployments. 

Oct. 26. At Clifton-house, Cheltenham, Ellen, 
youngest dau. of Nevill Browne, City Marshal. 

In Portland-sq., Bristol, aged 43, Ann, wife 
of the Rev. Henry Quick. 

At Peamore-ter., St. David’s, Exeter, aged 60, 
Mary Anne, relict of the Rev. John Clarke, M.A., 
Rector of Clayhidon, Devon, and second dau. of 
the late Robert Gardiner, esq., of Wellesford- 
house, Somerset. 

At Deal, aged 53, George Myers, esq. 

Aged 28, Harriet Emma, youngest dau. of 
Lewis George St. Lo, esq., of Marsh-court, 
Dorset. 

At Christchurch Parsonage, Tunbridge Wells, 
Richard Hudson, esq., late of Spring-farm, co. 
Wicklow. 

Oct. 27. At his residence, at Wolverton, aged 
72, Saville Marriott, esq., late of the H.E.I.C.8., 
and Member of Council in the Government of 
Bombay, and eighth son of the late Wm. Mar- 
riott, esq., formerly of the H.E.I.C.S., as chief of 
the Province of Burdwan, in the Presidency of 
Caleutta. 

At Thoresby-park, the Earl Manvers. 
OBITUARY. 

At Ruddington, aged 82, Miss Fox, late of 
Wymeswold. 

At Pelaw-house, Chester-le-Street, aged 60, 
Thomas Murray, esq. 

At Marine-parade, Brighton, aged 65, Lydia, 
wife of Col. Atchison, Royal Lancasbire Artillery, 
and last surviving dau. of the late Rev. John 
Simons, Rector of St. Paul’s Cray, Kent. 

At Chelsham, Surrey, aged 36, William, only 
surviving son of the late Wm. Sisson, esq., of 
Elderbeck, Ullswater. 

Aged 68, C. H. Cruttwell, esq., upwards of 40 
years Master of Hales Free Grammar-school, 
Hertford. 

At Bigge’s Main, aged 55, Elizabeth, relict of 
John Jameson, esq., shipowner, Wallsend. 

At Worthing, aged 84, Sarah, widow of James 
White, esq., of Wooldringfold, Sussex. 

At Dawlish, aged 71, Captain Rose Henry 
Fuller, R.N. 

Oct, 28. At Torquay, Mary Mitchell, widow of 
C. W. Watkins, esq., of Badby-house, North- 
amptonshire. 

In Cambridge-terr., Wm. Hewitson, esq. See 
Oxrrvary. 

At Charlynch Rectory, Somersetshire, Emily 
Maria Waring, wife of the Rev. T. Nesbitt Irwin, 
and dau. of the late Major-Gen. James Alexander. 

Aged 51, John Barker, esq., of Highfield-house, 
Duxford, Cambs. 

At Parkstone, near Poole, William, eldest son 
of W. 8. Kendall, esq., late Inspector General of 
H.M.’s Customs in the Port of London. 

At Elstead, near Godalming, Surrey, aged 34, 
John, eldest son of Capt Cornwall, R.N. 

At Union-buildings, Poole, aged 52, Mrs. Jane 
Rollings, dau. of the late George Penny, esq., of 
Longfieet. 

Oct. 29. InfLondon, aged 21, Leonard, youngest 
son of the late Dr. Goodenough, Dean of Wells. 


See 
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At Tunbridge Wells, aged 61, J. Shipton, esq. 

The Rev. D. A. De Sola, senior minister to the 
congregation of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 
London, of which;community he had been pastor 
for upwards of 40 years. 

Oct. 80. At Tadcaster, aged 55, Benjamin B. 
Thompson, esq., solicitor, formerly of Chesterfield. 

At Kensington, the Earl of Dundonald. See 
Oxstrvary. 

At Taunton, aged 70, Edward Parker Pridham, 
esq., formerly of Exeter. 

At Hartley-house, near Plymouth, aged 86, 
William Howard, esq. 

At Tamworth, aged 69, Joseph Taylor, esq., 
late of Appleby, Leicestershire. 

At Rawcliffe Paddocks, Anne Charlotte, wife of 


E P. 8. Feake Martin, esq. 


At Fleetham-lodge, Bedale, aged 71, John 
Conyers Hudson, esq., J.P. 

At Hinton Admiral, Christchurch, from a fall 
from her pony, aged 15, Emily, second dau. of 
Thomas Entwistle, esq. ‘ 

Oct. 31. Suddenly, at Waterloo-crescent, Dover, 
aged 80, John Baker Sladen, esq., of Ripple-court, 
Kent, a Deputy-lieut. and Justice of the Peace 
for that county. : 

At her residence, Woodside, Surbiton, Surrey, 
aged 80, Mary Ann, widow of the late James 
Muston, esq. 

At St Ann’s-hill, Wandsworth, aged 84, Louise, 
relict of W. Barlow, esq., of Holybourne, Hants. 

In St. James’s-st., Brighton, aged 80, Frederick 
Stephenson, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 67, Elizabeth, widow of 
Page Nichol Scott, esq., of Norwich. 

Aged 42, Henry, eldest son of Henry Oxenford, 
esq., Barnes, Surrey. 

Lately. In the Stafford County Infirmary, Mr. 
James Macdonald, M.A., of Cambridge, under 
circumstances of apparently utter destitution. 
After death more than £1,600 were found on his 
person. The deceased had been tutor to different 
schools and families, but had lost all his appoint- 
ments from his slovenly and indolent habits. 

Nov. 1. At St. Petersburg, the Empress Mother 
of Russia. See Opirvary. 

At Camden-town, Robert Salkeld, esq., of the 
Audit-office, Somerset-house, second son of the 
Rev. Robert Salkeld, of Fontmell, Dorset. 

Nov. 2. At Barbican-terr., Barnstaple, aged 
82, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Peter 
Fisher, Rector of Little Torrington. 

Rather suddenly, at bis residence, Upper Toot- 
ing, Surrey, aged 74, Henry Butterworth, esq., 
F.8.A., of Fleet-street. ‘ 

At Scarbro’, aged 68, Mary, wife of H. New- 
bould, esq., of Sharow-bank, Sheffield. 

At Lower Rock-gardens, Brighton, aged 78, 
John Allen Shuter, esq., late of Sandgate, Kent, 
and St. John’s, Southwark. 

At Ripley, aged 71, John Fletcher, esq., Capt. 
in the late Derbyshire Militia. 

Nov. 8. At Rempstone-hall, aged 80, the Dow. 
Lady Sitwell, relict of John Smith Wright, esq. 
Her ladyship contributed liberally to a large 
number of charitable institutions in Nottingham 
and its neighbourhood. 
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At Stapleton-house, Martock, Somerset, aged 
87, Ann, relict of Edw. England, esq., of Seav- 
ington St. Mary. 

At Edinburgh, aged 72, the Baroness Anna 
Catharina de Reede d’Oudtshoorn, relict of Jas. 
Dunbar, esq., formerly of H.M.’s 21st Light Dra- 
goons, and youngest son of the late Sir George 
Dunbar, bart., of Mochrum. 

At Wells, Somerset, aged 65, Henry John Hyde 
Seymour, esq., of Wells, and Tyvree, Glamor- 
ganshire. 

In Beyrout-pl., Stoke, aged 85, Miss Lockyer. 

At his residence, Cavendish-sq., aged 75, Aaron 
Asher Goldsmid, esq. 

Nov. 4. At the Vicarage, West Ham, aged 76, 
Erances Anne, widow of the late Abel John Ram, 
esq., of Clonatin, Ireland, and last surviving dau. 
of the late John Port, esq., of Illam-hall, Staf- 
furdshire. 

Aged 44, Emma, wife of William Challis, esq., 
Basingstoke. 

At Clifton, near York, aged 35, T. W. Carroll, 
esq., M.A., formerly of St. Peter’s Coll., Camb. 

At Dawlish, Eleanor Beatrice, infant dau. of 
Rear-Admiral Thomas Henderson. 

At his residence, Field-house, Doneaster, aged 
67, Jobn Timm, esq. 

At Crediton, Dinah, second dau. of Lieut. 
George Hugo, R.N. 

At Cannstatt, Wurtemberg, aged 11, Sophie, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Richmond, esq., Com- 
mander R.N. 

Nov. 5. At Paris, Princess Sapieha, of Deve- 
ezyn, Poland, and formerly of Bold-hall, Lan- 
cashire, 

At Hull, John Pechell, esq. See OnrtvAry. 

At Islington, John Whitehead, esq., many 
years Her Majesty's Consul at Archangel. 

At Ramsgate, of diphtheria, aged 17, Sophia 
Raffles, dau. of the Rev. B. Nichols, Incumbent 
of St. Paul’s, Mill-hill. 

Nov.6. At Florence, Charlotte Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Edward Robert Marcus Whyte, 
esq., of Hotham-house, Yorkshire, and grand+ 
dau. of Sir John Owen, bart., M.P., of Orielton, 
Pembrok« shire. 

At Dix’s Field, Exeter, Lydia, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. George Terry Carwithen, of Ash+ 
prington-house, Devon. 

At Woolgreaves, near Wakefield, aged 66, 
Richard Dunn, esq. 

At Merchistoun-hall, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier. 

Aged 66, John Smith, esq., of the Old Manor- 
house, Kéynsham, brother of H. Bridges Smith, 
esq., of Upland-house, Bath. 

Nov. 7. At Stackpoole-court, the Earl of 
Cawdor. See Onirvary. 

Aged 57, Thomas Devas, esq., of Dulwich- 
common, one of Her Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for the county of Surrey. He was riding 
into town, but when near Camberwell-gate he 
‘was observed to be unsteady on his saddle, and 
suddenly fell to the ground. He appeared to be 
insensible, and was removed into the shop of the 
nearest surgeon, where he expired within a few 
minutes. 


At Mount Juliet, co. Kilkenny, aged 80, the 
Hon. Charles Harward Butler Clarke Southwell 
Wandesforde, third son of the 17th Earl of Or- 
monde. 

At Tenby, aged 62, Lieut.-Col. Wedgwood, 
late Scots Fusilier Guards. 

Nov. 8. In Montagu-place, aged 61, Sir Chas. 
Fellows. 

At Firl-place, the residence of Viscount Gage, 
the Hon. Mrs. Gage. She was the only dau. of 
the Hon. William Gage, and married in 1856 her 
cousin, the Hon. Col. Gage, youngest son of Vis- 
count Gage. 

At Parkhill, Bodmin, Cornwall, aged 77, Henry 
Thompson, esq., for more than forty years a ma- 
gistrate and deputy-lieutenant for that county. 

Aged 64, Col. Charles F. Rowley Lascelles. 
The deceased was present at the battles of Nivelle 
and Nive, for whieh he received the silver war- 
medal and two clasps; and was also at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo, and at the taking of Peronne. 

At the Rectory-house, aged 37, Anne, wife of 
the Rev. R. J. Roberts, Rector of Ysceifiog, 
Holywell. 

At Maentwrog, North Wales, aged 70, Chris- 
tian, dau. of the late John Armstrong, esq., of 
Belgrave-cottage, Pimlico. 

Aged 53, Adolphus Latimer Widdrington, esq., 
late Capt. 73rd Regt., youngest son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir David Latimer Tinling Wid- 
drington, K.C.B. 

At Marina, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 66, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev, Henry Palmer, formerly 
of Withcote-hall, Leicestershire. 

At Brighton, Hugh Barton, youngest son of 
the late Hugh Barton, esq., of Straffan, Kildare. 

At the Grove, Middleham, aged 10, Alice Eliza 
beth, dau. of Nathaniel Surtees, esq. 

Nov. 9. At Northallerton, aged 76, Wm. Dins- 
dale, esq., late of Aiskew, upwards of forty years 
one of the coroners for the county of York. 

At Lewisham, Mr. Alderman Wire. See Osit. 

At the Allegria, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 65, 
Frances Maria, widow of James Coster, esq., of 
Hill-house, Streatham. 

At East Wyke, Surrey, aged 52, Sabine, wife of 
Edward Harlee Playford, esq. 

At Plascéch, St. Asaph, aged 66, John Sisson, 
esq., one of the magistrates for the county of 
Flint. 

At her residence, Chester-terr., Regent’s-park, 
Eliza, relict of Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S., late of 
Castelnau-house, Mortlake. 

Aged 40, John Wm. Parker, jun., publisher, of 
West Strand. He was long tue editor of Fraser’s 
Magazine, and his funeral was attended by Dean 
Trench and many other literary men. 

Nov. 10. At Plymouth, Sarah, wife of John 
Eames Williams, esq., Catherine+pl., Buth. 

At Ashford, Kent, Mary Ann Elizabeth, the 
wife of H. P. Capreol, esq., and eldest dau. of 
the late James Hansard, esq. 

Aged 76, at his .esidence, Westbourne-park, 
Col. Henry Geo. Jourdan, H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At his residence, Clapham-common, aged 70, 
Jobn Parrott, esq. 

At Rose-hill, Dorking, Matilda, second dau 
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of the late Wm. Dowdeswell, esq., of the Elms, 
Ewell, Surrey. 

At Upper Tooting, aged 46, Ann, wife of John 
Melhuish, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 49, Horatio Pickernell, esq., 
of Fenchurch-st. 

Accidentally drowned, aged 17, Edw. William, 
youngest son of the late James Hovell Limmer, 
esq., of Roudham-hall, Norfolk. 

Nov. 11. At his residence in Upper Brook-st., 
Grosvenor-sq., Gen. the Hon. Edward Pyndar 
Lygon, C.B, The hon. general was the third son 
of William, first Earl of Beauchamp, and was 
brother of the present peer. He entered the army 
as sub-lieutenant in the 2nd Life Guards, and 
served with that regiment in the Peninsula 
during the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, having 
joined the forces in Spain in November, 1812, 
In 1815 he accompanied the army to the Nether- 
lands, and, as major and lieut.-colonel, he com- 
manded the 2nd Life Guards at Waterloo, where 
he eminently distinguished himself. For his 
services on that occasion he was made qa Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath; he was also 
made a Knight of the Order of St, Vladimir 
of Russia. For many years he was lieut.-col. of 
the 2nd Life Guards, and only relinquished that 
post when he obtained promotion as Major- 
General. The deceased officer held the appoint- 
ment of Inspector-General >f Cavalry for some 
years. He had received the silver war-medal 
and one clasp for service in the Peninsula. He 
‘was appointed Colonel of the 13th Light Dra- 
goons in January, 1845; and his commissions 
bore date as follow :—Sub-Lieutenant, June 1, 
1808; Lieutenant, November 7, 1805; Captain, 
February 15, 1808; Lieutenant-Colonel, April 27, 
1815; Colonel, April 27, 1822; Major-General, 
January 10, 1837; Lieutenant-General, Novem- 
ber 9, 1846; and General, June 20, 1854. 

At Lewes, aged 61, Rich. Turner, esq., surgeon, 
second son of the late Thomas Turner, esq,, of 
Oldland, Keymer, Sussex. 

At Bexhill, near Battle, Sussex, aged 32, Geo. 
Paul Montuy De Laselle, eldest son of the late 
Major De Laselle, of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

In Eaton-sq., S.W., aged 63, George Medd 
Butt, esq., Q.C., formerly M.P. for Weymouth. 
The deceased, who was born in 1797, was the son 
of Mr. John Butt, of Sherborne, and in early 
life practised for some years with great success 
as a special pleader. In 1830, though rather late 
in life, he was called to the bar by the Hon. So- 
ciety of the Inner Temple, and went the Western 
Circuit, where he soon rose into reputation, and 
acquired an extensive practice. In 1845, during 
the Chancellorship of Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Butt 
was made a Queen's Counsel, and shortly after- 
wards was elected a Bencher of the Inner Temple. 
Mr. Butt professed adherence to the Conserva- 
tive party, but was opposed to the re-imposition 
of the duty on foreign corn. In private life, and 
in the profession of which he was a member, 
Mr. Butt was held in high esteem. 

Elizabeth Crompton, wife of Chas. Chambers, 
esq., of Broomhill-park, Sheffield, and niece of 
the late Thos, B. Crompton, esq., of Farnworth. 
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Aged 72, Geo. Scharf, esq., au eminent artist, 
and one of the earliest lithographers in England. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, aged 76, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Chas. Pearse, esq., of Greenway- 
house, Luppit. 

Nov. 12. Aged 75, Anne Rosilin Elizabeth, 
widow of Kingsmill Evans, esq., of the Hill- 
court, Herefordshire, and eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Thornton, of Flintham-hall, Notts. 

Nov. 13. At his country residence, near Paris, 
aged 71. M. Vatimesnil, an eminent jurist and 
politician. He was called to the bar in 1810, and 
on the restoration of the Bourbons he was fre- 
quently employed as the law officer of the Crown 
in proceedings against Beranger, andothers. In 
1824 he was made Advoeate-General to the Court 
of Cassation, and in 1828 he became Minister of 
Public Instruction, when he greatly ameliorated 
the condition of the primary teachers, who 
evinced their gratitude by presenting him with 
a gold medal on his retirement from office. 
During the reign of Louis Philippe, and under 
the Republic, he was a very active member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, but the coup d'état of 
December, 1851, drove him again into private life, 
disheartened and disgusted with politics. Hap- 
pily, he had his profession to fall baek upon ; he 
enrolled his name once more among the members 
of the Paris bar, but practised more as a consult- 
ing counsel than a pleader. M. Vatimesnil was 
moderately Legitimist in politics. His reputa- 
tion as a jurist was high. He was the author of 
numerous ‘‘ memoirs”’ on law cases, and of valu- 
able essays which have appeared in the Récueil 
général des Lois et Arréts. He was the author of 
some political tracts, and has left a French trans- 
lation of the De Clementid of Seneca. 

At Bedford, aged 58, John Nugent Barberie, 
esq. 

At Hanover-cres., Brighton, aged 66, Julia 
Matilda, eldest surviving dau. of the late Joseph 
Burchell, esq., many years Deputy Under-Sheriff 
of Middlesex. 

At Edinburgh, aged 53, Wm. Oliphant, esq., 
publisher. 

At Haslar Hospital, of secondary fever, after 
measles, aged 13, George Augustus Wood, Cadet 
H.M.S. * Britannia,” fourth son of the late 
Robert Cruttwell, esq., Wideombe-hill, Bath. 

At the Lodge, Wrington, Frances, third dau. 
of the Rev. William Swete. 

At Cardoness, in the Stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright, Sir David Maxwell, bart., Hon. Col. of 
the Galloway Militia. 

At Hyéres, in the south of France, aged 36, 
Charles Thomas Coote, M.D., late Radcliffe 
Travelling Fellow of the University of Oxford, 
and one of the Assistant Physicians of the Middle- 
sex Hospital. 

At Leamington, aged 62, John Hampden, esq., 
a lineal descendant of the great Hampden. He 
was a gentleman of cultivated taste, and took 
great interest in antiquarian research and in 
literature generally. He will be remembered by 
many for his amiable and generous feelings, 
which endeared him to all who knew him. He 
was proud of his family name and reputation, 
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Nov. 14. At his residence, Surbiton-hill, aged 
72, Edward Lloyd, esq., formerly of the General 
Post-office. 

At Hartley Wintney, Hants, Fenwick Martin 
Tweddell, esq., staff-surgeon, late of 4th Batt. 
Military Train. 

At Thurston-lodge, Bury St. Edmunds, Henry 
Isham, son of the Rev. Isham Case, Vicar of 
Metheringham, Lincolnshire. 

At Boutport-st., Barnstaple, aged 81, Mrs. 
Ann Yeo. 

At Hounslow, aged 45, Robert Molloy, esq., 
M.D., late of Clarendon-villas, Kensington-park, 
son of the late Major Mark John Molloy, of the 
12th Foot. 

At Hitchin-priory, aged 27, Seymour Walter 
Delmé-Radcliffe, Commander in the Royal Navy, 
eldest son of Fred. Peter Delmé-Radcliffe, esq. 

In Lower Grosvenor-st., Anna Maria Ridgway, 
of Hatton-hall, Northamptonshire, and of Ridg- 
mont, Lancashire, dau. of the late Peter Wetten- 
hall, esq., of Winnington, Cheshire, and widow 
of the late Joseph Rigdway, esq., of Ridgmont. 

Nov. 15. At Flore-house, Northamptonshire, 
Mary Anne, wife of Major-Gen. Cartwright. 

At Silwood-pl., Brighton, Susanna, relict of 
the Rev. Cornelius Neale, M.A., and dau. of the 
late Dr. Mason Good. 

At Harrow, aged 15, William, youngest son 
of the Rev. John Daubuz, of Killow, Cornwall. 

In St. George’s-rd., Eccleston-sq., Mary Fanny, 
wife of A. W. B. Greville, esq. 

Aged 82, Lieut.-Col. Robert Macdonald, C.B., 
late of the 35th Regt. The deceased had served 
at the siege of Fort Bourbon and capture of 
Martinique, in 1808-9, and was next employed 
in the Peninsula. He was present in the retreat 
from Burgos in 1812, and in the campaigns of 
1813-14 at the action at Osona, the battle of 
Vittoria, the assault on the Convent of San 
Sebastian on July 17, and the assault on the 
town on July 25, when he was severely wounded. 
On August 31, although suffering from the effects 
of his wound, he was present and engaged at 
the successful assault on San Sebastian, where 
he commanded two companies ordered to the 
breach in advance of the Ist brigade of the 5th 
division, and was at the surrender of that castle 
on September 8. The deceased was also pre- 
sent at the passage of the Bidassoa, the battle 
of the Nivelle, and the battles of the Nive. He 
served also during the campaign of 1815 in the 
Netherlands, and was present at the battles of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo in the 3rd battalion of 
lst Foot, Royal Scots, where he was again 
severely wounded. The deceased officer after- 
wards removed to the 35th Foot, which he com- 
manded for several years. For his services at 
Waterloo he was made a Companion of the Order 
of the Bath, and was decorated with the Order 
of St. Anne of Russia by the Emperor Alexander. 
He had received the silver war-medal and five 
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clasps for services in the Peninsula. His com- 
missions were dated as follows :—Ensign, Feb. 10, 
1802; lieutenant, Oct. 28, 1803; captain, Feb. 8, 
1810; major, Sept. 21, 1813; and lieut.-col., 
Aug. 25, 1829. 

Nov. 16. George Nevill, youngest son of the 
late R. Booth, esq., of Glendon-hall, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

At his residence, Southsea, Henry, youngest 
son of the late Thos. Harrison, esq., of Castle 
Harrison, co. Cork. 

At Bonneveine, near Marseilles, aged 50, 
Marietta, wife of Pantia Stephen Ralli, of Con- 
naugbt-pl. West. 

* Aged 56, Thomas Clutton, esq., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 

Nov. 17. In George-st., Bathwick-hill, Bath, 
Catharine Wade, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Chas. 
William Maxwell, K.C.H., C.B., formerly Col. 
of the 3rd West India Regt. 

In High-st., Oxford, N. Castle, esq., J.P., 
caused by accidentally falling off his horse. 

At her residence, St. John’s-lodge, Regent’s- 
park, aged 72, Isabel, widow of the late Sir 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, bart., Baron de Goldsmid 
and da Palmeira. 

Nov. 18. At West Cliff, Ramsgate, aged 73, 
John Ashley Warre, esq., M.P. for Ripon. At 
the last general election in 1859 Mr. Warre signi- 
fied his intention to retire from the representa- 
tion of the borough, and the Right Hon. W. F. 
Cowper was selected as a candidate; but, the 
right hon. gentleman being at that time abroad, 
there was not sufficient time to transmit the in- 
vitation, and under these circumstances Mr. 
Warre again consented to stand, on the under- 
standing that it was the last time he should be- 
come a candidate. Mr. Warre was a supporter 
of Lord Palmerston’s Administration, and voted 
against the Conservative Reform Bill, the defeat 
of which led to last year’s dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. 

Nov. 19. At Radwell-house, Baldock, aged 25, 
Evelina, wife of Joseph Simpson, esq. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, Sarah Frances, wife 
of the Rev. J. Griffith, B.D., Rector of Merthyr 
Tydvil, Glamorganshire. 

At Oundle, aged 81, Jane, widow of John 
Pooley, esq., late of Upwood. Huntingdonshire. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, aged 43, Elizabeth, wife 
of E. C, Sutton, esq. 

At Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-pk., aged 14, Stan- 
hope Wm., second son of W. T. Thornton, esq. 

Nov. 20. At Hastings, aged 34 months, the 
infant son of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. C. H. and 
Mrs. Lindsay. 

At Fern-hill, Torquay, aged 40, Catherine, 
wife of George Boden, esq., barrister-at-law. 

Nov. 21. At Oxford, aged 50, Elizabeth Anne, 
wife of the Rev. John Prideaux Lightfoot, D.D., 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 22. 
Hay, 22. 10s. to 51. 10s. — Straw, 11. 10s. to 11. 18s. — Clover, 37. 10s. to 51. 15s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 
SR Ada cch can dons os censtaod Bosoapeece 
Sheep and Lambs ....... aacisanan “ 


COAL-MARKET, Nov. 23. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 20s. 9d. to 21s. 3d. Other sorts, 16s. 6d. to 19s. 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, STRAND. 
From October 24 to November 23, inclusive. 













































































































































Thermometer. |Barom Thermometer.|Barom. 
‘4 g safe: [Bs 
mE Weather. || 8/3 E 3 |S Weather. 
° 
Az Ales] * [4% 
Oct. in, pts. Nov ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
24 . 98jclondy, fair 9 | 40 | 48 | 38 |30. 26)sit.en.cly.rain 
25 99)/do, rain 10 | 89 | 44 39 /29, 99 tant rain 
26 91||do, do. cldy. || 11 | 39 | 43 | 38 |29. 78jicloudy 
27 93|ido. 12 | 38 | 46 | 42 |29. 65)ido. 
28 99)|fog. fair, fog. || 13 | 41 | 48 | 45 29. S4ilfair 
29 . 12iido. cloud 14 | 43 | 48 | 48 |29. 53/lrain, cloudy 
30 . 13}ido. fair, eldy. || 15 | 44 | 50 | 42 /29. 29)||fair, cloudy 
31 . Aljjdo. do. 16 | 39 | 49 | 43 |29. 54jido. do. 
N.1 . O4)/fair, cloudy 17 | 43 | 43 | 837 |29. 2l\irain, snow 
2 . O3|ido. 18 | 35 | 41 | 38 /29. air 
3 . Ob5jifoggy, fair 19 | 39 | 44 | 38: |29. -99}rain, eldy. fair 
4 . O6)|do. do. cloudy|| 20 | 40 | 47 | 41 |29. 94jicloudy, fair 
5 . O9)/slgt.snow, cly.|| 21 | 40 | 49 | 48 /29. 63icldy. hvy. rain 
6 . 24ieldy. slgt. rain} 22 | 40 | 51 | 40 |29. 45jido. 
7 . 39\islgt.rain,cldy.|| 23 | 87 | 46 | 40 |29. 66)ogey 
8 . O9|\cloudy, fair 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Oct.| 3 per 3 per New Bank Ex. Bills. India oe P ae al 
Nov.| Consbis. | Reduosa. | Cent, | Stock. | 1,000," | Stock. | B00. |* Btoek. 
24 | 9223 | 914 4/914 4/229 31) 2 dis. 6.5 dis.| 108 4 
25.| 92$ 33 | 914 4 | 914 § | 2294 31/|1dis,2pm.| 221 ————| 102} 3 
26 | 925 34 | 913 § | 914 $ | 230 31/|2dis.2pm.| 219} 6. 3 dis. | 1025 3 
27 | 922 ¢/| 914 #{| 912 # | 232 2 1023 3 
29 | 922 3 | 914 #/| 914 # | 332 2dis.1 pm.| 220} |———/ 103 
30 | 923 3§ | 914 4 | 914 § | 2304 2) 2dis.2pm.| 220 21 | 7.3 dis. | 103 
81 | 923 3 | 91% 4 | 918 4 | 232 1 dis. 2 pm 103 
N.2 | 92 3 | 914 4 914 4 | 231 3 dis. par. | 2203 8.3 dis.| 102§ 3} 
3/923 3 | 91 4/| 91% 4 3 dis. 2223 1034 
5 | 92§ 3} | 918 & | 919 4F | 233 221 3 |}-———| 1034 
6| 98 4) 918 § | 913 # | 2814 8 dis. par. | 223 i—_—_——| 1034 # 
7|93 | 918 | 91% 4/232 33/8 dis. par. 1034 # 
8 | 9385 4) 914 $/ 914 # } 232 8 dis. par. 1033 # 
9/| 934 §/|.918 2/918 2 | 232 38 dis, 2233 8 dis. | 1033 
10 | 93 #/| 918 2/| 91% # | 232 3 dis. par. | 2234 1033 # 
12 | 938 4/913 §/| 91% ¢ 1033 
13 | 934 $/| 914 2/914 2 8 dis. par. | 222 24 1034 # 
14 | 92 8 | 914 #{| 914 #/|232 34) 4. 2 dis; 222 4 dis.| 103$ # 
15 | 92§ 3} | 914 # | 914 4% | 233 5. B3dis.| 222 24 10 dis.| 1034 # 
16|98 4$/91# 4 | 91% $/283 53] 6 dis. 223 24 1034 # 
17 | 93 4/988 § | 91% 4 | 28383 4 | 5. 2 dis. - 8 dis.| 103 # 
19 | 98 #/ 918 &/| 918 $/|283 5 5 dis. | 222} 43|—————_| 103? 
20 | 934 4 | 914 2 914 § | 233 5 6 dis, 1034 # 
21 | 98 §/ 914 #/| 91% § |233 4 | 6. 8 dis, [2233 44/10. 8disi| 1033 # 
22 | 933 #/| 912 2 | 919 2 |232 3 | 8. 2 dis. {2224 44 1034 ¢ 
23 | 93 $/ 918 § | 91 2 | 284 5. 2 dis, ‘103% ¢ 
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4rgylishire, crosses in, 154 

Armourers’ Company, collection of plate and 
ancient deeds belonging to the, 253 

Armoury of Mahmoud I1., 10 

Arquebusier, mounted, 226 

Arthur family, monument to the, 507 

Artois, Count d’, snuff-box presented by, 
403 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIX. 


Arundel, John Earl of, discovery of remains 
of, 537 

Arundel Marbles at Oxford, 622 

Ashelworthmanor-house, 350 

Atcham Church, visit to, 392 

— and Wood, correspondence of, 

2 

Bacon-house, conveyance of, 535 

Books printed at, 535 

Badges of the Percies, 25 

Baldred, King of Kent, penny of, 148 

Bangor, Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion at, 488 

Address of the President at, 490 

Cathedral, description of, 500 

——— Temporary Museum at, 488 

Barnack, Saxon tower of, stone sedile 
found, 510 

Bayley, William Butterworth, Hsq., me- 
moir of, 201 

Bayonet, The, 282 

Beach Rambles in Search of Pebbles and 
Crystals, 179 ‘ 

Beaconsfield, tombs at, 395 

Beaumaris Castle, description of, 495 

Church, monument in, 496 

Becket, Archb., Is it right to speak of, 
as Becket, 163; or St. Thomas, 409; or 
Thomas of London, 300 

Beeston Church, architecture of, 71 

Beggar, anecdote of a, 582 

Bell, Thomas, Esq., memoir of, 196 

Bell-founders of Gloucester, 260 

Benthall-hall, visit to, 387 

Bentham, G., Hand-book of the British 
Flora, 179 

Berkeley Castle, architecture of, 338 

chapel and oriel, 344 

Beverley, Percy shrine at, 21 

Beverstone Castle, ruin of, 346 

Bickleigh Church, tomb in, 629 

Birch, Robert, a reputed conjuror, 380 

Birthday Souvenir, 657 

Blackie’s Comprehensive History of Eng- 
land, 183, 422, 542 
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Blakeney Church, architecture of, 71 

Bolsover Castle, antiquity of, 289 

Bonaparte, Jerome, memoir of, 207 

Boorde, Andrew, letter from, 404 

Borrowton, spearhead found at, 292 

Botfield, History of the family of, 468 

Bourton-on-the- Water, Roman spearhead 
found at, 621 

Bowman, Christopher, examination of; 140 

Box, Roman villa at, 143 

Brazil, its History, People, &c., 310 

Brent, J., Canterbury in the Olden Time, 
420 





Felix Summerley’s Handbook 
to Canterbury, edited by, 420 

Breton Antiquities, 501 

Breviates from Holy Scripture, 542 

Brinkburn Priory, proposed restoration of, 
147 

British Association, meeting of, 143 

Butterflies, 658 

Sea Weeds, 658 

Brockley Combe, rocks at, 508 

Bronze and Iron in Egypt, 158 

Buckingham, Duke of, letters of, 143 

Buckland Priory, History of, 503 

Bucks Architectural and Archeological So- 
ciety, meeting of, 395 

Buildwas Abbey, visit to the ruins of, 387 

Bullock, Rev. T. H., Lectures delivered at 
Crosby-hall, 657 
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Carausius, coins of, 148, 149 

Carlton Church, (South,) design for restora- 
tion of, 146 

Carpenters’ Company, collection of plate 
and deeds of the, 254 

Cashel Cathedral, photographic plate of, 
517 

Castles of Europe and Asia, painting of, 
144 

Catalogue of Roman Inscribed and Sculp- 
tured Stones, 246 

Cathedrals, restoration of, 147 

Catrail, description of, 291 

Cawdor, Earl of, memoir of, 672 

Cawthorpe Church, (Little,) embroidered 
frontal for, 145 

Ceawlin, campaign of, 265 

Ceramists, Romano-Gaulish, Works of, 602 

Chairs, seating Churches with, 148 

Charles I., Letter of, 625 

II., visit to the Court of, 13 

——— among the Covenanters, 370 

Charter-Chest of the family of Lundin, 
Auchtermairnie, 403 

Chaucer’s Minor Poems, MS., 642 

Chelvey Church, incised slab in, 508 

Court, secret chamber in, 508 

Chepstow Castle, architecture of, 284 

Cherbourg, Congress of French Antiqua- 
ries at, 222 

Chesters, visit to, 402 











Bunbury, Gen. Sir Henry Edward, 
of, 91 

Burrows, M., Pass and Class, 81 

Bury St. Edmund's Abbey, 64 

visit to, 63 

Cabarra, Fort of, 357 

Cabinet, Literature in the late, 122 

Cadbury Camp, description of, 504 

Caerleb, Roman camp at, 499 

Cairnconnon-hill, chambers on the, 153 

Calais, Peter de Courtenay, Governor of, 
233 

Calcot, barn at, 347 

Calcutta Cathedral, roof of, 147 

Calthorpe Family, pedigree of, 142 

Cambrian Archeological Association at Ban- 
gor, 488 

Cambridge, Architectural Congress at, 45 

Architectural History of, 51 

— Arms in the Churches of St. 

Andrew the Less, 407; St. Benedict, 

407; St. Botolph, 407; St. Clement, 

407; St. Edward, 408; St. Giles, 408; 

the Holy Sepulchre, 408; St. Peter, 

408 











Visitation of Arms at, 407 
University and Town of, visit 
to, 60 
Campden, ancient houses at, 350 
Canonbury, subterranean passage in, 624 


Canterbury, torque and vase found at,- 
142 


——— in the Olden Time, 420 
Cap of Estate, 144 


Chichester Cathedral, design for mosaic 
pavement at, 145 

——— The Guildhall, state of, 165 
Chinese chatelain of silver, 143 
Christmas Books, 658 
Church, The Year of the, 176 
Churches recently built, 146 

: designs for restoration of, 145, 

510 
seats or benches in, 134 
——— on the robbery of, 396 
Church Stanway-house, 353 
Stretton, Roman remains at, 467 
Churchyard Crosses, 152, 361 
Cilurnum, Roman bridge at, 291, 402 
Cirencester, Roman remains at, 2 
Church, architecture of, 266 

porch of, 352 
Citizens of London in arms, 230 
Civil Architecture of the Middle Ages, 170 
Wars, their effect in Yorkshire, 29 
Clapton Church, monument in, 507 
Manor-house, beautiful screen at, 
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Clarkson, obelisk to the memory of, 637 

Clee Hills, coal-mines in the, 473 

Clevedon Court, visit to, 504 

Cley-next-the-Sea, Church of, 71 

Coaley, ancient mansion at, 352 

Coat-armour ascribed to Our Saviour, 571 
at Steeton-hall, 74 

Cochwillan, antiquity of, 501 

Coed Ithel, remains at, 284 

Collectanea Antiqua, 420 
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' Dover, St. Mary’s in the Castle, 222 © 


Colonial Churches, designs for, 147 

Colour premiums, prizes, 147 

Concise, reliques found at, 588 

Concise History of England, 78 

Congresbury Church, restoration of, 509 

Constance, Council of, and Scotland, 153 

Cooke, Thomas, token of, 150 

Corbel-table of armorial shields, 74 

Corbridge Lanz, copy of, 632 

Cornwall, palimpsest brass from, 618 

Coronation Chair, decorations of, 40 

Coronations, Notes on, 305, 650 

Cottages for the labouring classes, plan of, 
510 

Coverdale’s Bible in Gloucester Cathedral 
Library, 268 

Cranoges, On, 151 

Credence-table of oak, 146 

Groeker, John, of Hoekmorton, grant of arms 
to, 625 

Cromwell, Oliver, letter of, 625 

Richard, halbert belonging to, 
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Cronhelm, F. W., Inquiry into the Origin 
of the Belief of Predestination, 421 

Croydon, North, design for chancel to 
Christ Church, 146 

Cumberland, a scene in, 601 

Cumins, M. S., E) Fureidis, 182 

Cuningham, Rev. J., Church History of 

« Scotland, 362 

Curiosities of Science, 178 

Dalyngruge, Sir Edward, notice of, 537 

Danesfort, sepulchral urns discovered at, 
516 

Dannet, family of, 525 

Danny, archives of, 638 

Roman villa discovered at, 638 

Date Misread, 536 

Dawley, mineral treasures of, 470 

Dean Forest Iron-works, 279 

De Burgo Family, On a branch of, 150 

Deerhurst, Saxon church at, 256 

Church, foundation-stones of, 
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——— Priory, remains of, 347 

Delamotte, F., Primer of the Art of Illu- 
mination, 654 

Dene, Henry, Prior of Llanthony, &c., 282 

Derby, Earl of, Oratory of, 122 

Designs for New Churches, 394 

Dewes, Mrs., Information against, 383 

Diary of Gen. Patrick Gordon, 11 

Didron, M., Annales Archéologiques, 169 

Dimock, Rev. J. F., Métrical life of St. 
Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 459 

Diptychs of ivory, 43 

Disraeli, Mr. Benjamin, character of, 125 

Ditchling Church, 637 

Dolphin, The, an insect, 581 

—" Architecture in Medieval London, 

12 
Dover Castle, lecture on, 285 
oa restoration of the church at, 
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—— St. Martin’s Priory, 286 

Maison Dieu at, 394 

Down Amney- house, 352 

Drouyn, Leo, La Guienne Anglaise, 355 

Druidique, La Pretendue Decouverte d’un 
Autel, 166 





Drummond, H., Esq., Speeches in Parlia- 


ment, 657 
Dublin Cathedral, 147 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, seal of, 149 
Ducking or Cockqueane Stool, 651 a 
Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, 28 
Dumeril, A. M. C., memoir of, 433 
Dundonald, Earl of, memoir of, 669 
Durham, seal of Greatham Hospital, 144 
Cathedral, photographs of, 146 
windows in, 394 
Dursley, ancient houses at, 350 
Dyffryn, remarkable figure on the cap- 
stone of a cromlech at, 499 
Dyrham, Battle of, 264 
Eadgar, King, penny of, 398 
Earth, First Traces of Life on the, 180 
East Anglian, The, 541 
Eastchurch, stately monument 
church at, 243 
East Hendred Church, lately demolished, - 
336 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery Society, success. 
of, 148 
Ecclesiological Society, meeting of, 145, 
394 
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ogress, 148 

Edward I., pvt at iaine of, 634 

I1., silver penny of, 634 

VI., Coronation of, 163 

Edwards, John, Concise History of Eng- 
land, 78 

Eleanor, Queen, tomb of, 36 

Elegy of Liywarch Hen, 264 

Elements of Banking, The, 657 

El Fureidis, 182 

Elizabeth, Queen, autograph of, 625 

—— of York, Coronation of, 161 

Elliot, Mr., illustrations of Somerset, 503 

Elliott, Robert, Irish elegy on, 398 

Ellison, Cuthbert, Esq., memoir of, 205 

Elmley, Isle of, 237, 244 

Elphinstone, Lord, memoir of, 190 

Elwey, Dr. Stephen, memoir of, 557 

Elvin, C. N., Handbook of Mottoes, 539 

Ely Cathedral, description of, 56 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 421 

English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 62 

Home, Our, 167 

Episcopal Names in the Twelfth Century; 
528, 646 

Estampes, churches at, 527 

synagogues at, 526 

Europe, Ancient Armour and Weapons in, 
223 














Evans, Edward David, memoir of, 434 
Evelyn, Richard, Deed of, 624 
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Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, meet: | 


ing of, 627 

execution at, 7 

Fairford Church, windows at, 266 

Fairton Village, 183 

Fairy Land, 658 

Felbrigg, Sir George, tomb of, 636 

Felton family, notice of the, 636 

Fereday, Samuel, experiments of, 473 

Finlaison, John, Esq., memoir of, 194 

Fitz, Sir John, anecdote of, 630 

Fitzpatrick family, tomb of, 397 

Flavia Augustina, monument to, 520 

Fleetwood, the Recorder, letters from, 43 

Flint implements, collection of, 391 

Flowers of the Field, 179 

Footprints on the Sands of Time, 422 

Foreign Office, Shall it be Gothic or Clas- 
sic? 306 

Forfarshire, ancient remains in, 152 

France, Mediswval monuments in, 406 

Roman remains in, 159, 476 

Francis I., of France, autograph of, 625 

Francis, J. G., Beach Rambles, 179 

Fraser, W., Parish Sermons, 542 

Freeman, E. 4., Lecture on Waltham Ab- 


bey, 45 
—_— Waybourne Church, 66 
On the term Saxon, 265 
French Invasions of the Isle of Wight, 450 
Me ts, Gagnieres’ collection 
of drawings, 406 
Frondeg, incised stone at, 499 
Froude, J. A., History of England, 3 
Fulford, W., Songs of Life, 183 
Fulham Fields, posey ring found in, 143 
Furness Abbey, visit to, 398 
Furniture of our English Home, 167 
Gatton Church, restoration of, 154 
Genealogical Table of the Descent of the 
St. Barbe family, 414 
Geology, Advanced Text-book of, 656 
German Drinking Glass, 142 
Emperors, great seals of, 626 
History, explanation of, 571 
Germany, Ecclesiastical activity in, 147 
Gerrard’s Cross Church, 395 
Gilbart, J. W., The Elements of Banking, 
657 
Glasgow, new Park Church at, 147 
Glastonbury Abbey, sculptured stones at, 
506 
Glevum or Roman Gloucester, description 
of, 267 
Gloucester, the Archeological Institute at, 
256 




















Cathedral, architecture of, 2,262 
History of, 270 

tic buildings at, 257 
St. Mary de Crypt, schoolhouse 














at, 259 





Crypt Grammar School-house, 
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Black Friars’ Monastery, 259 
Grey Friars’ Church, 259 
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Gloucester, drawing of St. Nicholas’Church, : 
260 





Deanery at, 335 
—~—— Chapel of the Deanery, 337 
vaulted chamber at the Fleece 
Inn, 336 
Tanners’ Hall at, 342 
———— timber-houses at, 350 
Museum of Roman antiquities 
at, 266 
Bell-founders of, 260 
Parliaments of, 263 
Gloucestershire, Medieval houses of, 335 
Goodrich Castle, ruins of, 282 
——_—— Court, armour at, 281 
Goodrick, Sir Harry, anecdote of, 32 
Gordon, Gen. Patrick, Diary of, 11 
Gradlon, King, legend of, 477 
Graham of Claverhouse, extract from a let- 
ter of, 366 
Griffith, Dr., drawings by, 398 
Grundisburgh, E. Acton, Esq., collection of 
antiquities, 637 
Guardian Newspaper and the National Re- 
view, 410 
Guest, Dr., his Researches on the English 
Conquest in Britain, 265 
Guilds, description of, 137 
Gurney, J. H., Sermons by, 542 
Gwerneinion, shield found at, 500 
Hadleigh, the Town, the Church, &c., 
135 


—— Rectory-tower, 137 

Mayor and Corporation of, grant 
of arms to, 618 

Hales Abbey, leaden impression of the seal 
of, 520 

Halifax, All Souls Church, metal screens 
at, 145 

Hamilton, John, H'sq., memoir of, 558 

—— Rev. James, memoir of, 93 

Handbook of the British Flora, 179 

—— of Mottoes, 539 . 

Hand-guns, The first, 224 

Hares of Stow Bardolph, grant of arms to, 
624 

Harry Birkett, 183 

Harty, Isle of, 237, 244 

Harvey, Gen. Sir Robert John, memoir of, 
190 

Hawksbury, design for an iron church at, 
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Hebrew Tokens, 148 

Henry VIII., autograph of, 625 

Heraldic Query, e 

Heraldry, Ancient, 20 

Founded on Facts, 252 

Herbert, Sir Thomas, anecdote of, 31 

Herefordshire, Parochial Churches in, 501 

Herstmonceux Castle, History of, 404 

Hewitson, William, Esq., memoir of, 678 

Hewitt, J., Ancient Armour and Weapons 
in Europe, 223 

Hexham, bronze tripod vessel found at, 
153 
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Hexham Chapter-house, 401 

Church, shrine at, 519 

St. Andrew’s Church, description 

of, 399 

Wilfrid’s Crypt at, 401 

Heytesbury, Lord, memoir of, 90 

Higham Ferrars, cross at, 361 

Highnam Court, pictures at, 266 

High Rochester, inscription found at, 248 

Hingeston, Rev. F. C., Royal and Histori- 
cal Letters, 233 

Hintlesham Priory, silver lace from, 148 

History, Connection of, with Architecture, 
619 

Hoit, T. W., The Right of American Sla- 
very, 540 

Holdgate, Archb., Pall, 522, 648 

Home, Our English, 167 

— Defences, Our, 180 

Horton Manor-house, 353 

Norman house at, 336, 338 

House for the Suburbs, 79 

Huntley, Rev. R. W., The Year of the 
Church, 174 

Hyde Park, Volunteer Review in, 40 

Hymns for Public Worship, 656 

Icomb, medieval house at, 351 

Iconography, 169 

Idrone, plantation of, 151 

I. H. S., interpretation of, 507, 570 

Illustrated Paper Model Maker, 658 

Illustrations of Useful Arts, 178 

Iisam, chapel at, description of, 628 

Ingram, Herbert, Esq., memoir of, 554 

Inventory of a Breton Manor-house in the 
Sixteenth Century, 133 

Ireland, ancient atlas of, 516 

Trish Rebellion, memorial of, 150 

Tron Acton, cross at, 361 

Ironmongers’ Company, antiquities belong- 
ing to the, 254 

Iron Works of the Forest of Dean, 279 

Irving, David, LL.D., memoir of, 320 

Isle of Wight, French Invasions of the, 
449 














Proposed Fortification of the, 
456 
Italy, Development of Christian Architec- 
ture in, 480 
Ivories, Collection of Casts of Ancient, 42 
James II., visit to the Court of, 15 
letter of, 625 
James, George Payne Raynsford, Esq., me- 
moir of, 198 
Jerpoint Abbey, removal of a wall at, 397 
Jewitt, Ll., The Reliquary, 171 
John of Eltham, monument of, 39 
Johns, Rev. C. A., Flowers of the Field, 
179 
Johnson, Mr. Goddard, memoir of, 94 
Keck, G. A. Legh, Esq., memoir of, 554 
Kent Archeological Society, annual meet- 
ing of, 2, 285 
—— Roman remains in, 141 
Keys, collection of ancient, 626 
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Kilkenny Archeological Society, meeting 

of, 149, 397, 516 
printing in, notices of, 517 

———— suburbs of, 517 

Kirby Bellars, cross at, 361 

Knockmore Mountain, lettered cave on, 517 

Knox, John, character of, 364 

Labourers’ Cottages, On the Improvement 
of, 59 

La Guienne Anglaise, 355 

Laing, Rev. D., memoir of, 436 

Lanarkshire, antiquities from, 143 

shrine found in, 143 

Lancashire and Cheshire Wills, 172 

Lanchester, iron implements discovered at, 
519 

Lauderdale, Earl of, memoir of, 431 

Laughten-en-le-Morthen Church, architec- 
ture of, 290 

Lavendon Abbey, paper on, 396 

Leckhampton Manor-house, 351 

Lectures delivered at Crosby-hall, 657 

Lee, Robert, grant of arms to, 142 

Legend of King Gradlon, 477 

Leicester, coin of Vespasian found at, 631 

Leicestershire Architectural and Archaolo- 
gical Society, 151, 398, 631 

Lendal, leaden bulla of Honorius III. 
found at, 520 

Leven and Melville, Earl of, memoir of, 550 

Leysdown Church, state of, 244 

Liddon, Rev. H. P., Sermon on our Lord’s 
Ascension, 82 

Life-boat, The, 181, 541 

Lilburne, John, medal of, 398 

Lilleshall Abbey, ruins of, 388 

Limerick, coin of the Emperor Galba found 
at, 149 

——. Tokens, 150 

Lincoln Cathedral, architecture of, 459 

The “Bishop” and 











* Dean” at, 649 

St. Hugh of, and the Early English 

Style, 640 

Diocesan Architectural Society, 289 

Lindisfarne Gospels, MS., 292 

Linley-hall, visit to, 389 ‘ 

Literature in the late Cabinet, 122» 

Little Sodbury Manor-house, description of, 
353 

Liverpool Architectural and Archaeological 
Society, excursion of, 398 

Livingstones, family of the, 334 

Llandegai Church, effigies in, 501 

Llanidan Church, discreditable state of, 
499 

Llanthony Abbey, ruins of, 2, 350 

——_—_——— history of, 257 

Locke, Joseph, Esq., memoir of, 434 

Lombardic Cross, inscription on, 504 

London Companies’ Plate, 253 

Directory 1755, 626 

The Great Fire, 14 

and Middlesex, and Surrey Archao-~ 

logical Societies, meeting of, 624 
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Long Evenings; or, Stories for my Little 
Friends, 658 

Lost in Ceylon, 658 

Louvicamp Church, sepulchral statue in, 
406 

Lower, M. A., Patronymica Britannica, 652 

Lucia’s Marriage, 422 

Ludlow Castle, description of, 388 

Lullingstone, curious bowl found at, 142 

Lyminge, Roman and Saxon remains at, 
479 

Lyons, Roman monumental tablet found 
at, 577 

Lysons, Rev. S., The Romans in Glouces- 
tershire, 542 

Lytton, Sir E. Bulwer, Works of, 123 

Maces of the City of London, 255 

Mackenzie, Gen. John, memoir of, 206 

Mackie, S. J., First Traces of Life on the 
Earth, 180 

Madras and Cuddalore in the Last Century, 
420 

Malmesbury, Earl of, Literary Works of, 
123 


Mangnus the Dane, 538 

Manners, Lord John, Works of, 128 

Manvers, Countess, memoir of, 431 

Earl, memoir of, 673 

Marathon, arrow-heads found on the field 
of, 505 

Margaret of Conway, 183 

Marion, 183 

Markham Family, pedigree of the, 626 

Marlow, (Little), a pricke-spur found at, 
617 





Marston Moor, battle of, 30 

Martin, Peter John, Esqy., memoir of, 198 

Mary Merton, 183 

Queen, Council- book of, 8 

Statute-book of, 9 

Mears Ashby Church, design for restora~ 
tion of, 146 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, H.R. H. the Grand 
Duke of, memoir of, 430 

Memento mori medal, 144 

Meopham Court, works at, 145 

Military Architecture of Wales, 493 

Milton, stone coffins found at, 403 

Minor Prophets with a Commentary, 654 

Minster Church in Sheppey, 243 

Miscellanea, 406 

Monastic Parish Churches, arrangements 
of, 66 

Monnington Church, design for restoration 
of, 145 

Montreal Cathedral, opening of, 147 

Monumental Brasses, remarks on, 625 

Morges, Lake-dwellings at, 590 

Morris, Mr. Joseph, memoir of, 195 

T. 4., House for the Suburbs, 79 

Moulins, view of the Roman Kilns disco- 
vered near, 604 

Murray, Rev. Thos. Boyles, memoir of, 556 

Music in Braxil, 310 

Mustozidi, Sir Andrew, memoir of, 554 
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Nailsea Court, history of, 507 

Manor-house, 508 

Vestry-books, extracts from, 508 

Napier, Maj. Gen. E., and the Syrian Re- 
lief Fund, 372 

Narrien, John, Esq., memoir of, 193 

Nell Gwynne, signature of, 625 

Neptune’s Heroes, 658 

Netley Abbey, discoveries at, 110 

—_———_ restoration of, 147 

Nevil Holt, sale at, 631 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, meeting 
of, 291, 399, 518, 632 

——— silver pennies found at, 634 

Newent, The Boothall, 351 

Newport Garrison in the Civil Wars, 397 

Pagnell, temporary Museum at, 
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Niall of the Nine Hostages, 116 
Nibley, ancient house at, 351 
Northampton, St. Sepulchre’s Church re- 
storation, 512 
Northamptonshire 
meeting of, 510 


Architectural Society, 


Report, 512 

Northumberland, Earl of, standard of, 26 

burial of, 27 

Norwich, Corporation accounts of, 149 

Numismatic Society, meeting of, 148 

Nuremberg, medallion window at, 151 

O' Briens, Historical Memoir of the, 111, 
374 

O’ Donoghue, J., Early Irish History, 111, 
374 








Ogham, called Segramnus stone, 493 

Ogle, Robert, monument of, 400 

Ogof, sepulchral chamber at, 498 

Okely, W. S., Development of Christian 
Architecture in Italy, 480 

Old English Epic, fragments of an, 119 

Order of Council against Papists, 143 

Ordnance Maps, process in reduction of, 
403 

Original Documents, 140, 380, 484, 612, 
617 


Orkney, antiquities found in, 403 

Orleans, churches at, 527 

synagogues at, 526 

Ormerod, Wm. Piers, Esq., memoir of, 203 

O’ Shee Family, Genealogical Notes on the, 
150 

Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, 
619 





Bodleian Library, collection of 

drawings in, 406 

British Association at, 143 

Museum, works at, 145 

Remarks on the, 170 

Pocket Classics, 656 

Page, D., Advanced Text-book of Geology, 
656 

Palimpsest Brass from Cornwall, 618 

Papal Bulls relating to Scotland, 152 

Parchment Scroll written in 1460, its pur- 
port, 634 ae 





























Parker, Rev. John, memoir of, 675 

Pass and Class, 81 

Patronymica Britannica, 652 

Payn, Stephen, seal of, 144 

Pechell, John, Esq., memoir of, 678 

Penmaen, Camp on, 481 

Penmaenmawr, description of, 501 

Penmon Priory, 497 

Penrhyn Casile, site of, 501 - 

Pentonville, design for new church at, 146 

Pepys, Rt. Rev. Henry, Bp. of Worcester, 
memoir of. 674 

Percies, Old Heraldry of the, 18 

Percival, family of, 506 

Peter the Great and Gen. Patrick Gordon, 
13 

Peterborough Cathedral, painting of, 510 

Pevensey Castle, visit to, 404 

Philippa, Queen, tomb of, 37 

Pheenician inscription, 143 

Photographic Pictures, 511 

Piccope, Rev. G. J., Lancashire and Che- 
shire Wills, 172 

Pidgeon, H., Handbook for Shrewsbury, 
171 


Pigot, Rev. H., Hadleigh, 135 

Pike, Disuse of the, 227 

Pilgrim's Sonnet, A, 129 

Pilkington’s, Bishop, Letters, 484 

Pinner, Nuremberg jetton found at, 143 

Planche, J. R., The Pursuivant of Arms, 
252 

Plas Alcock, chimney-stack at, 501 

Plas-Newydd, tumulus and cromlech at, 
499 

Plasterers’ Company, plate of, 254 

Plate of Ancient date, collection of, 253 

Platonic Dialogues for English Readers, 
173 

Playford Church, 637 

Hail, description of, 636 

———- and the Feltons, 636 

Poacher’s Dog, anecdote of, 583 

Poem of the Book of Job done into English 
Verse, 419 

Pole, Cardinal, character of, 3, 6 

Political Poems and Songs, 130 

Pontefract Castle, 292 

Pope Pius IX., Constitution of, 170 

Portbury Camp, fortifications of, 507 

Church, Norman doorway at, 507 

Priory, ruins of, 507 

Porthamel, site of, 499 

Portishead Church, restoration of, 506 

Potter, Mr. F., birth of, 614 

Powell, Rev. Baden, memoir of, 204 

Powis Castle, paper on, 388 

Poyser, Thomas, Esq., memoir of, 319 

Prague, synagogue at, 527 

Primer 4 the Art of Illumination, 654 

Privy Council Records, extract from, 8 

Public Worship, Our, 174 

Pusey, E. B., The Minor Prophets, &c., 

54 
Puynormand, remains at, 358 
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Quaich of ebony and ivory, 403 

Queenborough Castle, 237 

——_ Railway Station, 242 

Queens of Society, The, 181 

Ralph Seabrook, 658 

Rational Enjoyments of the Poor, Necessity 
of Increasing, 584 ‘ 

Reigate, Surrey Archeological Society at, 
154 - 





Barons’ Cave at, 156 

Priory, oak mantel-piece at, 156 . 

temporary museum at, 156 

Reliquary, The, 171; No. IL., 541 

—w : by a Clergyman’s Wife, 
76 

Researches into the Religions of Syria, 655 

Rewley Abbey, foundation-stone of, 622 

Richard I., coronation of, 160 

Richmond, Duke of, memoir of, 665 

Ringshall Church, fresco at, 542 

Rippon, Roger, death of, 140 

Roberts, Mr. George, memoir of, 201 

Robertson, J. C., On “ Becket,’’ 163, 410 

Roche Abbey, excavations at, 291 

——_———— photographic illustrations 











of, 308 
Rodmarton Manor-house, 351 f 
Roman inscribed and sculptured stones, 246 
keys, 626 
remains in Kent, 141 
roads in Scotland, 518 
Romans in Gloucestershire, 542 
Rome, Old St. Peter’s, at, 536, 570 
Roos, family of, vicissitudes of the, 31 
Roquetaillade Castle, architecture of, 356 
Roseisle, opening of a cist at, 403 
Rother, ancient vessel found in the, 288 
Rothley, cross at, 361 
Round Churches, description of, 514 
Ruardean, licence to crenellate, 344, 351 
Russia, The Empress Mother of, memoir of, 
665 . 











Grand Duchess Anne of, memoir 
of, 319 

Rustington Church, design for restoration 
of, 145 

Rutland Churches, 118 

St. Barbe Family, pedigree of, 414 

St. Briavel’s Castle, chimney-tops at, 338 

St. Edmund, legend of, 138 . 

St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, metrical life 
of, 459 : 








of Lincoln and the Early English 

Style, 640 =. 

St. John’s Church, dilapidated state of, 290 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, reparation of, 144 

St. Thomas, 409 

Sabina, coin of, 398 

Samian ware, ornamented, 144 

Sandys, Lord, memoir of, 190 

Saxe Coburg Gotha, H.R.H. Duchess Dow. 
of, memoir of, 550 

Scandinavian Old-Lore and Antiquities, 596 

Schaible’s Practical Elementary Exercises, 
in the Art of Thinking, 422 
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Scotland, Society of Antiquaries of, meeting 
of, 152, 402 
Church History of, 362 
Rowland Hill in, 369 
Roman roads in, 518 
Whitfield in, 368 
Scott, G. G., Lecture on Westminster Ab- 
bey, 
— Sir F. E., Shall the New Foreign 
Office be Gothic or Classic ? 306 
Scottish coins, collection of, 403 
Sea-Board and the Down, The, 578 
Sea Kings of England, The, 658 
Seals, silver, collection of, 624 
Seats or Benches in Churches, 134 
Sebert, King, tomb of, 40 
Seckford-hall, architecture of, 635 
Seckford’s tomb, 635 
Sedbury, Roman remains at, 280, 334 
Segedunum, cohort of Lingones at, 248 
Selby, discovery of an ancient cemetery, 
639 


Sheerness Dockyard, 239 
Shelton, MS. vol. of coats of arms of the 
family of, 533 
Church, painted glass at, 532 
Shelve-hill lead mines, 389 
Sheppey, A Visit to, 237 
agriculture in, 241 
The Coterells, 238, 239 
Sherburn Church, coats of arms, 75 
Sherburne, cross at, 361 
Shiffnal Church, visit to, 388 
architectural peculiarities 
of, 389 
Shipwrecks and Adventures at Sea, 658 
Shrewsbury Abbey Church, 387 
Archeological Association at, 
386 
Norman Earls of, 387 
Illustrated Handbook for, 171 
Book, Manuscript, 388 
Shrine of the Confessor, 33 
Shropshire, dialect of, 386 
castles, of, 388 
local legends of, 389 
Slade, Rev. James, memoir of, 674 
Slanning Family, history of, 629 
Smith, C. R., Collectanea Antiqua, 420 
—— Lieut.-Gen. Sir Harry G. W., me- 
moir of, 553 
—— Mr. Albert, memoir of, 96 
—— S., After Many days, 183 
—  T., Steetley Church, 308 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society, 502 
county history of, 502 
Songs of Life, 183 
Southam-house, near Cheltenham, 353 
Southampton, Lord Treasurer, letter of, 144 
South Corney, house at, 353 
Sparkwell Chapel of All Saints, memorial 
windows in, 627 
Speeches in Parliament, H. Drummond, 657 
Squaring the Circle, 421 
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Staffordshire Clog Almanack, specimen of, 
631 


Standish, fourteenth century house at, 347 

Stanesby, S., Birthday Souvenir, 657 

Stanley Pontlarge, licence to crenellate the 
manor-house at, 347 

Steetley Church, illustrated, 308 

Norman chapel at, 289 

Steeton-hall, Sherburn-in-Elmet, architec- 
ture of, 73 

Stemmata Botevilliana, 467 

Stephen, coronation of, 160 

Stevington, cross at, 361 

Steyne’s Grief, 183 

Stokesay Castle, licence to crenellate, 388 

Stone Church, double-faced brass at, 396 

Stone implements, 153 

Strafford, Field Marshal the Earl of, me- 
moir of, 89 

Stroud, town-hall, 351 

Sudeley Castle, visit to, 282 

description of, 351 

Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Natural 
History, 634 

Surrey Archeological Society, annual meet- 
ing of, 154 

Surtees Society, meeting of, 292 

Sussex Archeological Society, meeting of, 
403, 637 

collections, 537 





Swedish Coinage, 449 

Swinburne, Sir John Edward, memoir of, 
551 

Switzerland, Ancient Lake-Dwellings of, 
585 

Sydney, Sir Philip, funeral of, 229 

Syrian Relief Fund, The, 372 

Table Clock with silver dial, 626 

Tablecloth, of 1631, 637 

Tara, Kings of, 113 

Tetbury, The Grange at, 347 

Tewkesbury Abbey Church, architecture of, 
261 

Thackwell, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Joseph, memoir 
of, 208 

Thames, nut-crackers and seal found in 
the, 143 

street, (Upper,) Roman pavement 

in, 626 

Thanet, alabaster panel-sculpture from, 
39 


—— Anglo-Saxon relics found at Sarr 
Mill, 533 

Theatrical Manager’s Book, leaf from, 144 

Thebes, tablet of Thothmes III. found at, 
142 

Therfield, gold coin found at, 148 

Thomas Becket or Thomas of London, 300 

Thompson, George Tho., Esq., memoir of, 
432 

Thornbury Castle, visit to, 278 

—— ——— description of, 353 

——— Church, restoration of, 278 

Thorpe Arnold, cross at, 361 

—— Salvin, architecture of, 290 
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Thule of the Ancients, 403 
Thynne, family of, 469 
Tickenham Church, effigies in, 505 
Tickford Monastery, foundation of, 396 
Tiltey Church, brasses in, 524 
— Abbey, Essex, description of, 524 
Timbs, J., Curiosities of Science, 178 
Token of Joseph Sayer, 143 
Tomlinson, C., Illustrations of Useful Arts, 
178 
Tone, Theobald Wolf, commission of, 150 
Tong Church, monuments in, 388 
Torr, St. Michael’s chapel at, 628 
Tortworth, Roman villa at, 265 
Tradesmen’s Tokens, 631 
Treasure Trove, 385 
order respecting, 521 
The Law of, 610 
Tremadoe, British circle of stones above, 
489 
Trevenan Court, 182 
Tweed, H. E., The Apostles and the Offer- 
tory, 656 
Tyrwhitt, Rev. R. St. J., Our Public Wor- 
ship, 174 
Upper Powys, Princes of, 387 
Valence, William de, tomb of, 36 
Venice, Runic inscription at, 287 
Vercelli, Mosaic pavement at, 170 
Vernon, Adm., medal of, 398 
Verulamium, Roman fibula found at, 617 
Vespasian, bronze coin of, 631 
Vieux, inscription found at, 248 
Visitation of Arms in the University and 
Town of Cambridge, 407 
Volunteer Review, 40 
Volunteers of the time of Elizabeth, 229 
Walcot, Sir Thomas, query respecting, 110 
family of, 334 
Waldere’s, King, Lay, fragments of, 119 
Wales, incised stones in, 497 
Waltham Abbey, lecture on, 45 
Church, restoration of, 147 
Walton Castle, architecture of, 506 
Walwick Grange, old chest. at, 402 
Wangen, pottery from, 592 
Wanswell Court, visit to, 278 
—————. description of, 347 : 
Wanton, William le, licence to fortify his 
chamber at Crumhale, 344 . 
Ward, Sir Henry George, memoir of, 432 
Warden, Northumberland, early monu- 
ment at, 402 
Sheppey, landslip at, 244 
Church, partly rebuilt with stone 
from Old London Bridge, 244 
Warton, G. and P., The Queens of So- 
ciety, 181 
Waterford, Roman Catholics of, 398 
Waszchandlers’ Company, charter and plate 
of, 255 
Waybourne Church, Norfolk, 66 
Wenlock Abbey, ruins of, 387 
Westham Church, (Sussex,) 403 
Westminster Abbey, Gleanings from, 33 
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Westminster Fabric Roll, 298 

Weston-in-Gordano, Church of, 506 

Westwell Church, chanicel of, 336 

Whewell, Dr., Platonic Dialogues, 173 

Whichcord, John, Esq., memoir of, 203 

White’s Photographic Handbook to Work- 
sop, ¥c., 308 ‘ 

Whitenhurst, Earl of Hereford licensed to 
fortify his house at, 344 

Whitfield in Scotland, 368 

Whittington, Richard, History of, 261 

Whitwell Church, tomb at, 289 

Wight, Isle of, French Invasions, 440 

Proposed Fortifications, 456 

Wilkins, Rev. J. M., The Worship of 
Christ’s Church, 82 

Wilkinson, Mr., iron mines of, 471 

Willis, Professor, letture by, at Cam- 
bridge, 52 





at Glou- 
cester, 270 

Wilson, Horace Hayman, Esq., memoir of, 
196 

—— Rt. Hon. James, memoir of, 432 

Winchcombe, Abbey, licence to fortify, 344 

Winchester, circular fibula found at, 144 

Winchilsea, Earl of, Poem of the Book of 
Job, 419 7 

Wire, Mr, Ald. D. W., memoir of, 679 

Wolfe, 4., Hymns for Public Worship, 
656 


Woodbridge Church, description of, 635 
Woodford, Rev. J: R., The Opened Door, 
82 


Worcester Archeological Club, 157 
Bishop of, memoir of, 674 
Guesten-hall at, 42, 64, 139, 





145, 395 
subscription for the restoration 
of the Guesten-hall at, 142 
———— Roman relics at, 159 
Worcestershire, Celtic and Roman remains 
in, 157 
Works of the Romano-Gaulish Ceramists, 
602 
Worksop Priory Church, photographic 
illustrations of, 308 
Worle-hill, encampment on, 504 
———- flint knives found on, 505 
Wortabet, Rev. J., Researches into the Re- 
ligions of Syria, 655 
Wrazhall, (North;) Roman villa disco+ 
vered at,“157 
Wren, Dr. Christopher, birth of, 614 
Wright, T., Esq., Politicak Poems and 
Songs, 130 
Wrington Church, architecture of, 509 
Wrozeter, antiquities from, 144 
excavations at, 284 
Church, monuments at, 390 
tesselated pavements at, 390 
description of its antiquities, 
391 
Wylington, Henry of, licence to fortify his 
house at Culverden, 334 
40 
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Yate, remains of the gatehouse at, 343 
Yatton Church, architecture of, 509 
York, Roman well at, 222 





520 


inscription found at the Mount, near, 


—— sepulchral stone discovered at, 520 
Yorkshire, Dugdale’s Visitation of, 28 
———— Extinct Baronetcies of, 32 


Aspsortt, F. M. 315; 
S. S. 189 
Abell, C. 88 
Aberdein, R. H. 330 
Acton, E. 441 
Adair, A. W. 87; 
Capt. W. 87 
Adams, A. M. 106 ; 
C. 317, 427; Mrs. 
G. E. 313; R. E. 
566; S. C. 429; 
T. C. 662 
Addington, Hon. 
Mrs. W. W. 83 
Addis, E. 326 
Addison, Dr.T. 215; 
S. B. 188 
Adeane, H.J. 86 
Adney, R. L. 100; 
W. 100 


Affieck, Lady, 312 

Agar, C. 681 

Ager, Mrs. W. 660 

Aglen, M. A. 186 

Agnew, Mrs. R. V. 
660 


Ainslie, M. E. 546 

Ainsworth, W. H. 
186 

Aird, J. 426 

Aissa- Mohamed,323 

Aked, R. 188 

Akers, M, E. 548 

Albemarle, F. C’tess 
of, 427 

Alder, Mrs. H. B. 


544 

Alderton, A. 189 

Alexander, F. C. H. 
218; T. 546; W. 
560 

Alford, A, O. 566 





Yorkshire, Literary Men of, 30 

——_-——- Noble Families of, 31 
Philosophical Society, 520, 639 

Youghal, inedited tokens of, 150 

Young, James Forbes, Esq., memoir of, 


320 


Ziirich, implements found in the Lake of, 
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Allcock, C. 328 

Allen, A. 187; F. 
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Alleyne, Lady R. 
105 


Allhbusen, E. 548 

Allnutt, H. 212 

Almond, S. E. 87 

Alphonse, Mrs, C. 
J. St. 424 

Alsop, J. 103 

Alward, A. M. 86 

Amhurst, F. M. 549 

Amies, E. 680 

Amsinck, Col. E. 
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Anastasiani, M. de, 
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Anderson, A. 106; 
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Andlau, Gen. Count 
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Arent, H. 547 

Arkwright, Hon. 
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Armitage, G. 425; 
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Armstrong, C. 684 

Armytage, Capt. W. 
427 


Arnold, G, 680; M. 
B. 186; Mrs. E. 


184 
Arnott, J. 681; S. 
86 


Arras, Mad. De, 185 
Ashburton, Rt. Hon. 
Lady, 184 
Ashby, J. 98 
Ashcroft, M. 439 
Ashworth, R. A. E. 
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85 

Back, A. 328 

Backer, C. G. 84 

Backhouse, E. 105 
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Badds, A. W. 428 

Badham, E, J. 88 
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W. B. 86 
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Brandling, Mrs. 84 
Brandram, S. 105 
Brasher, E. A. 325 
Brass, H. 427 
Braund, E. S. 546 
Bray, Capt. E. W. 


87 
Breese, C. S. 317 
Brenchley, T. H. 
429, 545, 560 
Brewer, M. 547 


Brettingham, T. C. 
562 
Brice, E. 85 
Bridge, T. G. 561 
Bridger, A. 424; 
Mrs. C. 312 
Bridges, M. 99 
Briggs, Mrs. 185; 
N W. A. 546 
Bright, Mrs. B. 544 
Brisco, A. 102 
Brock, M. 318 
Brocklehurst, M. A. 
316 
Broderick, R. 424 
Brodie, A. C. 189; 
Mrs. A. O. 659 ; 
Mrs. F. 184 
Brodrick, H. C. 317 
Broke, H. 87; Lt.- 
Gen. G. 442 
Bromley, M. 314 
Brook, S. A. 211 
Brookes, P. E. 427 
Brooks, C. 661; 
Mrs. H. 312 
Brouckere, M. C. de, 


98 
Brough, R. B. 214 
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Brougham, Mrs. J. 
R. 313 

Broughton, J. 562; 
R. E. 215 

Brown, A. 662; D. 
314; G. 85; H. 
105; J. E. 664; 
Mrs. D. 313; W. 
M. 103 

Browne, E. 3824, 
683; Lady E.100; 
F. 559; H. A. 
545; Hon. J. H. 
M. 105; Hon. J. 
L. 444; J. 315; 
Lieut.-Col. S. J. 
86; Mrs. W. E. 
312 

Browning, D. C. 437 

Brownson, E. 446 

Brown- Westhead,T. 
C. 429 

Bruce, L. E, M. 
662; M. A. P. 
189; Mrs. H. A. 
84; S. C. 429 

Bruere, H. 218 

Brutton, R. 325 

Bryan, H.C, C. 545 

Bryant, E. J. 663 

Buchanan, G. 425; 
M. 425 

Buckingham, E. H. 
563 

Buckland, E. O. 
547; J. L. 213; 
M. A. S. 189; S. 
547 

Buckle, Mrs, 313 

Buckley, Mrs. J. 84 

Bucknall, W. 210 

Budd, H. S. 187; 
Mrs. E. 184 

Buddicom, R. J. 
186 

Buist, Dr. 680 

Buil, H. E. M. 85; 
Mrs. G. 5438; S. 
W. 680 

Buller, C. 104; M. 
A. 212; Maj.- 
Gen. F. T. 105; 
Mrs. W. E. 312 

Bullock, G. T. 429; 
J. 563; W. J. 


211 
Bulmer, E. A. 328; 
M. 318; R. P. 
317 
Bulteel, G. F. 189 
Bunbury, M. 84 
Bundock, Mrs. A. 
F. 83; Mrs. 561 
Bunny, Mrs. A. 184 
Burbidge, M. V.315 


Burckhardt, Mrs F. 
H. 83 

Burchart, M. 446 

Burchell, J. M. 685 

Burdon, F. S. 565 

Burgess, Mrs, G. 
185 

Burgh, C. G. H. de, 
85 


Burghersh, Lord, 
327 
Burgoyne, E. G. 
4 


26 
Burn, C. 86; G.A. 
661 
Burnard, C. M. 85 
Burnett, J. 318; M. 
J. H. 446 
Burrell, A. S. 188 
Burrow, E. 106; W. 
T. H. 565 
Burrows, Mrs. A. 
424 
Burt, W. 103 
Burton, E. 317; R. 
J 


. 85 
Bury, J. C. 664; 
Vise’tess, 659 
Busfeild, E. 663 
Bush, H. L. 545; 
Mrs. M. F. 313 
Bushby, L. 561 
Butcher, E. M. 187 
Butler, C. E. K. 88; 
Hon, J. F. 185 
Butt, G. M. 685 
Butterfield. A. 680 
Butterworth, H.683; 
M. J. 545 
Buttler, Capt. W. 
H. A. 545 


Byass, M. F. 104; 
Mrs. 681 
Byles, H. N. 681 
Byne, L. H. 88 
Byng, Vice- Adm. 
Hon. H. D. 562 
Byrne, J. 546 
Cade, J. 441 
Cesar, Mrs. J. 313 
Cahaigne, M. J.101 
Cahlmann, Chev. S. 
329 
Calaney, E. H. 562 
Caldecott, Lieut. B. 
J. 445; Mrs. 185 
Calderara, 327 
Caley, Mrs. D. 423 
Callander, J. A. B. 
86 


Callendar, H. 427 
Calley, Mrs, H. 313 
Calvert, R. 566 
Cam, S. E. 565 
Came, A. 218 


Cameron, Mrs. G. 
543 


Camm, M. 318 
Campbell, A. E. 
187; Col. G. 188; 
H. 429; \ Hon. 
Mrs. H. 313; J. 
329, 562; Lieut.- 
Col. J. 189; M. 
549, 661; M. B. 
187; W.325; W. 
W. 185 
Campion, H. 547 
Candler, E. 545 
Cane, T. C. 682 
Cann, S. E. 565 
Cappel, Mrs. L. 660 
Capreol, M. A. E. 


684 
Cardew, L. 187; L. 
M. 316 
Carew, C. W. 663 ; 
E. H. 662; J. F. 
; Lady, 84; 


W. 186 
Carew-Gibson, G. 


444 
Carey, F. J. 216 
Carfrae, Gen. 442 
Cargill, W. 680 
Carlyon, Capt. 439 
Carmichael, J. T. 
211; Mrs. 185 
Carnegie, Lady C. 
88; Lady, 106 
Carpenter, A. F. 
661; Maj.-Gen. 
T. D. 681 
Carr, I. 438; T. A. 
548; W. 662 
Carrington, F. A. 
827 
Carroll, T. W. 684 
Cars, Count des, 445 
Carter, H. M. 84; 
J. 186; R. 661; 
T. A. 664 
Carthew, F. 87; J. 
217; J. A. 427 
Cartwright, M. A. 
686; Mrs. 543; 
Mrs, J. R. 424 
Carus - Wilson, E. 
679 
Carwithen, L. 684 
Cary, W. 662 
Case, H. I. 686 
Casey, M. J. 186 
Castle, D. 664; Mrs. 
424; N. 686 
Castley, T. 97 
Cater, S. 563 
Cattle, E. J. 315 
Cattley, J. H. 441; 
Mrs. W. 659 





Cator, B. P. 548; 
J. T. 549 
Causton, A, T. 444 
Cautley, H. 547 
Cavan, S. 318 
Cave, Mrs. A. B. 
544 
Cave-Brown, Mrs. 
J. 660 
Cave-Brown- Cave, 
R. 210 
Cawdor, Ear! of, 684 
Cayley, G. J. 428 
Cazenove, E. 441 
Cecil, H. 547; Lad 
R. 184; Lord E. 
G. 429 
Chadwick, E. W. 
328; J. S. 444; 
R. A. 424 
Chaffers, T. 97 
Challis, E, 684; 
87 


J. L. 

Chalmers, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir W. 104 

Chalon, A. E. 564 

Chamberlain, J. G. 
662 

Chamberlayne, L. 
216 

Chambers, Capt. W. 
W. 105; E. C. 
685; R. 664; W. 
97 

Champney, G. 440 

Chancellor, A. 544; 
J. H. 213 

Chandoir, E. Ba- 
roness de, 101 

Chaplin, I. 546 

Chapman, A. E. 
443; H. C. 663; 
Mrs, 84; S. A. 
106 

Charlton, Mrs. J. A. 
659 


Charsley, W. H. 88 
Charteris, Lady M. 
423 


Chase, Mrs. H. M. 
543 

Chater, Mrs. H. 83 

Chatfield, Mrs. C. H. 
543 

Chatterton, S. 445 

Cheek, Mrs. O. 99 

Chermside, Sir R, 
A. 445 

Chervannes, M. 323 

Chesterman, H. B. 
314 

Chetwynd, Lady, 
105 


Chichester, F. 97, 
189 
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Chittenden, Mrs. 
C. G. 659 
Cholmeley, H, 439 


Cholmondeley, H. 
V, 189 

Christie, J. 548; J. 
F. 55 


- 559 
Churchill, M. A. 
564 


Churton, J. 106; 
M. 85 
Clabon, C. B, 317 
Clare, E. 548 
Clark, A. 314; E. 
565; G. O. 317; 
T. 318; W. 101, 
321; W. H. 186 
Clarke, B. 548; H. 
817; J. 86, 549; 
M. A. 683; Mrs. 
L. S. 659 
Clay, T. S. 87 
Claypole, A. 316 
Clayton, E.C 314 
Cleaver, F. J. 546 
Clement, M. H, 330 
Clements, Mrs. C. 
F. 84 
Clephane, Mrs, 84 
Cleveland, H. 661 
Clifford, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 185; J. 566; 
Lady, 313; Miss 
M. 185; R. 546 
Clifton, J. 188 
Clipperton, Mrs. 424 
Close, E. C. 100; 
I. 189; Mrs. F, 
A. 313 
Clough, C. 102; 
Miss B. 566 
Clutterbuck, E. L. 
312; J.100; Mrs, 
H. 184 
Clutton, T. 686 
Coaker, J. 105 
Coaks, S. 99 
Coare, W. 446 
Cobb, Mrs. W. F. 
185; T. E. 189; 
W. P. 661 
Cobbold, E. 559; 
H. C. 85 
Cochrane, Hon. Mrs. 
W. E. 682; Mrs. 
B. 312; R. E. S. 
564 
Cockburn, Mrs. 84 
Cockerell, H. S. 425 
Codrington, J. 560 
Coke, J. 215; Mrs. 
W. S. 83 
Colbatch, J. 562 
Colbourne, Mrs. J. 
313 


Coldham, L. H. 314 
Cole, F. T. 324; 
G. C. 86; Mrs. 
H. D. 84 
Colebrooke, Lieut. 
J.R.A.98; S.J. 
214 
Coleman, M, C. 330 
Coleridge, A. D. 
318 
Collard, E, 87 
Collett, E. C. 428; 
T. 428 
Collier, Mrs. J. F. 
660 
Colling, Capt. J. 101 
Collingwood, S, E. 
317 
Collins, E. 85; J. 
188; M. W, 662; 
W. 188 
Collinson, L. 428; 
Lieut. T. B. 97 
Collison, E. 426 
Collyns, C. H. 186 
Colmore, Mrs. T. 
659 
Colston, M. 561 
Colvile, M. E. 85 
Colville, E. S. 317 
Combe, E. 566 
Comins, A. 187 
Compton, Mrs, 329 
Condon, J. 87 
Conyers, Lord, 318 
Coode, C. P. 562 
Cook, S. A. 425 
Cooke, C. 85; E. 
426; F. 97 
Cookson, C. 314; 
Mrs. 312; Mrs. 
W. 185 
Cooper, C. A. 662; 
Col. J. 827; E. 
86; Mrs. 312, 
660; M. F. 828; 
W. D. C. 330 
Coote, C. T. 685 
Copland, Mrs. P. 
660 


Cornish, A. A. 559; 
D. 87 
Cornwall, J, 683; 


Cornwallis, Hon. C. 
663 

Corrance, I. A, 425 

Corrie, E. 426 

Corseliis, Mrs, A.A. 
544 


Corser, G. 441 

Coster, A. 547; F. 
M. 684 

Cosway, E. C, 187; 
W. H. 85 
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Cottell, Capt, J. W. 
566 

Cotton, A. 102; J. 
218 


Cottrell, G. A. 564 
Courage, E, 549 
Courtenay, H. 562 
Coventry, M. F. D. 
86; St.J. 546 
Cowell, C. 664 
Cowslade, M. F. D. 


547 

Cox, F. M. 561; H. 
P. 211; J.S, 425; 
Lieut. R, J. L. 
680; Mrs. D. 101; 
Mrs. J, M. 659; 
S. 566 

Coyle, J. 324 

Crabb, W. J. 188 

Cradock, H. 318, 
427 

Crane, S. 563 

Craster, F, I. 213 

Craven, Dow. C’tess 
of, 442; L. 546; 
Mrs. C. A, A. 
423 

Crawford, I. M. 439; 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. 
G. 98; R. 442; 
W. 315 

Crawley, S. J. 428, 
545 

Creagh, Sir M. 446 

Creasy, Lady, 659 

Crelin, M. 548 

Cresswell, E. 441 

Creswick, Mrs. J. 
544 


Crewe, R. G. 218 

Creyke, Mrs. 424 

Cridland, Mrs. J. 
185 

Crigan, M. 425 

Cripps, Mrs. J, M. 
313 


Critchley, Mrs, W. 
R. 659 

Croft, Mrs. P. 660; 
R. M. 215 

Crompton, T. G.427 

Crooke, C. H. 425; 
D. P. 187 

Crosbie, Sir W, E. 
564 


Cross, F. 316; L. 
Cc. L. 817; M. 
84; W. 437 

Crosse, Mrs. E. W. 


660 
Crossfield, A. 189 
Crowther, J. A. 188; 
P. W. 428 
Crunden, E, 546, 





| 
| 
| 
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Cruttwell, C. H. 
683; G. A. W. 
685 

Cullen, E. M. 546; 
M. 425 

Culverwell, L. A. 
547 

Cumberlege, Lieut.- 
Col. C. 680 

Cumming, J. J. 429 

Cundall, L. D. 314 

Cunliffe, Mrs, 424 

Cuppages Mrs. J. M. 





Pit J. B. 
546 

Currey, Mrs. F. 83 

Currie, Mrs. H. G. 
424 

Curry, Mrs. D. 543 ; 
P. W. 662 

Curteis, F. W. 548; 
M. 318 

Curtis, J. 323; J. 
E. 563 

Curwen, H. 681 

Cust, K. I. 663; 
Lieut.-Col. Hon. 
P. 427 

Custance, P. 442 

Cuthbert, A. 549; 
M. C. 428 

Cuswort, C. J. 425 

Curzon, Hon. Mrs, 
H. 543; Hon. 
Mrs. 660 

—! S. A. 


Date, T. 679 
Dakers, C. 102 
Dale, J. 437 
Dallen, D. 189 
Dalley, W. C. 546 
Dalton, W. 564 
Daly, C. 187; Mrs. 
83 


Dally, Mrs. S. 185 
Damer, Hon. Mrs. 
S. D. 312 
Dampier, M. E. 87 
Danby, E. P. 441 
Dance, C. 86 
Dane, Lieut. J. 445 
Dangerfield, Mrs. 


423 
Daniell, C. J. 318; 
W. 326 
Danvers, F. C. 661 
Darke, E. 217 
Darley, H. B. 562 
Darling, R. 562 
Darwin, M. S. 545 
Dashwood, Hon. 
Mrs. G. 83; J. 
E. 315 
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Daubeny, G. W. 97 

Daubuz, W. 686 

Daussy, M. 444 

Davenport, Mrs. 83 

Davey, J. R. 106 

Davidson, H.I.R.S, 
680; J. A. 549; 
R. 446 

Davie, M. A. 106, 
212 

Davies, C. C. O’C. 
85; M. 559; Mrs. 
J. L. 184 

Davis, C. H. 439; 
E. 549; J. 215, 
329 

Davison, G. E. W. 
559, 566 

Davy, R. 316 

Dawe, J. 106 

Dawn, W. J. McG. 
426 

Dawson, H. 426; 
H. E. 546; J. 
188, 427; M.189; 
R. 213; S. 104 

Day, C. E. 440 

Dean, J. 561 

Decamps, M. A. G. 
440 

Decazes, Duke, 682 

Decies, Lord, 316 

De Laselle, G. P. 
M. 685 

De Lisle, A. T. 85; 
Mrs. R. V. 660 

Delme, M. 106 

Delme-Radcliffe, S. 
W. 686 

Dempsy, C. 564 

Dendy, E. S. 429 

Denison, Hon. Mrs. 
W. B. 312 

Denjoy, M. 444 

Dennis, E. G. 328; 
M. A. 84; M. 106; 
M. 314 

Dent, C. A. 316; 
Mrs. J. D. 313 

Dering, O. 680 

Desariges, Sir F. 446 

Descarrieres, Gen. 
P. 440 

Deschenes, Adm. P. 
211 

Deslais, M. 99 

De Sola, D. A. 683 

Dettmar, E. E. 86 

Devas, T. 684 

Devenish, C. W. 544 

Devereux, Hon. H. 
de B. 547 

Devey, Mrs. C. H. 
185 


Deviolaine, M. 445 


Dewe, J. B. 559 
Dewear, E. 217 
Dewing,.C. G. 187 
Dickens, A. L. 326 
Dickerson, K. 186 
Dickinson, R. 315; 
W. 429 
Dickson, A. W. 329 
Digby, J. M. 218; 
Mrs, J.D. W. 423 
Dillwyn, M. de la 
B. 86 


Dimsdale, Mrs. R. 
185; W. 684 
Dingle, J. K. 329 
Dixon, A. 428; C. 
189; F. D. 316; 
G. 445; R. 428; 
W. F. 315 
Dobbie, I. 546 
Dodd, T. 682 
Dodgson, A. 315 
Dods, J. 86 
Dodwell, G. 317 
Domenichetti, R.187 
Domville, Sir W.101 
Donaldson, J. 104; 
T. 545 
Donegall, Marchio- 
ness of, 446 
Dormer, Mrs. C. C, 
83 


Dornford, Mrs. 544 
Douglas, F. M. 86; 
J. 664; Lady G. 
J. 548; Mrs. P. 
H. 659; N. 664 
Dowdeswell, M. 685 
Dowding, A. 566 
Dowker, H. A. 428 
Downe, J. L. H. 548 
Downes, C. 444, 
564; Rt. Hon. 
Lady, 566 
Downing, Mrs. S. P. 
184 


Dowson, A. 214 
Doxat, C. 317 
Draeger, B. 440 
Drake, Capt. W. E. 
212; C. D. 314; 
H. 446 
Drane, W. 547 
Druce, S. 324 
Drummond, Hon. 
Mrs. M, 184 
Drysdale, S. 439 
Du Boulay, Mrs. F. 
H. 312 
Duckworth, 
84 
Dudding, C. 87 
Dudgeon, Col. F. 98 
Dumerque, Mrs. W. 
S. 660 


Lady, 





Duncan, Mrs. T. 
544; R. 565 
Duncombe, Hon. 
Mrs. C. 424 
Dundas, Lt.-Col. T. 
102 
Dunderdale, J. 186 
Dundonald, Earl of, 
683 
Dunkin, J. 662 
Dunn, J. 561; R. 
684; W. 559 
Dunsford, W. C, 102 
Dunster, T. M. 425 
Dupont, Madame, 
563 


Duppa, F. A. 318 
Dupuis, G. R. 317 
Durnford, Maj. 563 
Durrant, H. M. 429 
Durrell, Mrs.T.J.83 
Dyas, J. H. 317 
Dyer, S. M. 561 
Dykes, C. E. 679 
Dymond, Mrs. J. G. 
216 


Dyneley, Lt.- Gen. 
213 


Dyson, A. 218 
Eagleton, E. 681 
Earle, E. 427; H. 
188; J. 102; Lt. 
H. E. G. 661 
East, Mrs. E. 313 
Eastman, T. 216 
Easton, A. 314; J. 
439 
Eaton, S. A. 549 
Eddowes, F. M. 662 
Ede, J. 325 
Eden, A. 446 
Edgeworth, U.M.103 
Edwards, G. 323; 
J. 323,662; Mrs. 
184; Mrs. E. G. 
423; Mrs. L. C. 
660; W. W. 548, 


661 
Egginton, Mrs. J. S. 
543 


Eldrid, T. 446 
Eliot, W. K. 547 
Eliott, G. 680 
Ellam, J. 427 
Ellershaw, J. 566, 
681 
Elley, T. B. 105 
Ellicombe, M. 214 
Elliot, J. 106 
Elliott, C. 318; J. 
S. 441; Mrs. J. 
B. B. 312 
Ellis, A. A. 316; 
C. M. J. 318; 
J. D. 549; Mrs. 























423; Mrs, J. 84; 
T. C. 186 
Ellison, K. 99 
Elmer, M. 545 
Elmore, J. R. 441 
Elphinstone, H. W. 
317; Rt. Hon. 
Lord, 218 
Elsdale, R. 439 
Else, F. E. 85 
Elvey, Mrs. G. 659 
Elvy, J. 546 
Elwes, J. E. 187 
Emerson, H. A. 103 
Emmet, J. 101 
Empson, W. 566 
England, A. 684; S. 
A. 548 
Entwistle, E. 683; 
W. 441 


Enys, J. M. 426 

Erskine, S. 100 

Erwin, Mrs. A. S. 
313 

Etheridge, A. F, F. 
428 

@Etiolles, M. L. 
442 

Evans, A. R. E. 685; 
C. 444; E. M. 
$18; F.314; Mrs. 
D. E. 184; W. 
100, 545 

Every, Lady, 543 

Eves, A. W. 425 

Ewens, Mrs. G. B. 
312 

Eyre, C. W. 321 

Eyres, Capt. H. 218 

Eyton, Mrs. 84 

Fagan, E. L. 323; 
Mrs. G. H. 543 

Fairclough, R. 661 

Fairhead, M. M. 187 

Fairlie, Lady C. 312 

Fairweather, M. A. 
561 

Falconer, Hon, Mrs. 
K. 544 

Falkner, T. 668 

Folris,Comm. J. de, 
443 

Fane, J. A. 88 

Fanshawe, Mrs. H. 
L. 659 

Farhall, E. H. 562 

Farina, Baron L. 84 

Farquhar, M. 85; T. 
315 


Farr, L, 441 
Farrell, J, A. 315 
Farrer, F. W. 316; 
Mrs. F. W. 424 
Fauldes, W. 211 
Faulkner, C, A. 441 
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Faweett, C. 86, 444; 
H. 186; M. 318 
Fawcitt, I. M. 429 
Fearnside, Mrs. T. 
R. 184 
Feilden, Mrs. 660 
Fellowes, Mrs. B. 
83; W. B. 548 
Fellows, Sir C. 684 
Fendall, Mrs. C. B. 
660 
Fenton, A. J. K. 188 
Fenwick, J. P. L. 
559; J.P. L. 438; 
Lt.-Col. C. 216 
Fergusson, Lady E. 
543 


Fernandes, V. M. L. 
316 


Ferneley, Mr. 105 

Festing, H. B. 315 

Few, C. 216 

Ffoulkes, Mrs. W. 
W. 184 

Field, Mrs. G. T. 
659 

Fielder, M. 327 

Filmore, Mrs. S. A. 
103 

Finnimore, Maj. B. 
K. 323 

Fish, J. D. 314; 
Miss J. 213; Mrs, 
R. G. 660 

Fisher, C. 315; E. 
683; J.101; Lady, 
563; Lady L. C. 
565; M. 87 

Fitz Gerald, Mrs. T. 
312 


Fitzgerald, Mrs. W. 
83 


Fitzherbert, Mrs. J. 
K. 313 

Fitz Hugh, E. 317 

Fitzpatrick, H. J. 
88 

Fitzroy, A. 100 

Fitz Roy, B. A. 549 

Flaherty, J..217 

Flatman, N. 439 

Fletcher, A. 563; 
Cc. J. H. 3815; 
J. 683; Mrs. E. 
424 

Fleurimond, Abbé, 
328 


Flexmore, R. 440 
Flood, L. T. 213 
Flower, H. 441; M. 
327; Mrs. L. 313; 
Mrs. P. W. 83 
Flowerdew, A. 330 
Foot, W. 547 
Forbes, Capt. J. G. 


98; Hon. C. M. 
H. 189; M. 565; 
T. L. 86 

Ford, J. 446; Mrs. 
W. B. 83 

Fordati, S. E. 427 

Fordham, E. 439 

Forester, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 424 

Forget, Marq. de,562 

Forrest, M. M. 186 

Forrester, Capt. J. 
N. 216 

Forster, C. 317; J. 
566 


Forsyth, A. 88; Mrs. 
T. D. 184 


Fortescue, J. D. T. 
330 

Forward, Mrs. S. 
312 


Fosbrooke, E. 328 
Foster, M. A. 326; 
W. 546 
Fotheringham, D, 
316; T. F. S. 88 
Fourdrinier, H. J. 
84; M. 429 
Foweraker, E. M. 
102 
Fowke, Mrs. 424 
Fowle, E. C. 561° 
Fowler, A. M. 315; 
H. 544; Vice- 
Adm. R. M. 102 
Fox, A. R. C. 188; 
E. M. 88; H. J. 
438, 559; J.679; 
M. 326; M. H. 
459; Miss, 683; 
Mrs. E. W. 660; 
V. S. 548 
Francis, J. G. 548; 
S. H.214; S. W. 
548 
Fraser, Capt. C. R. 
317; Mrs. 441; 
W. F. C. S. 187 
Frederick William, 
Princess, 184 
Freebairn, A. M. C. 
662 


Freeman, F. E. E. 
C. 663 

Frend, F, A, 324 

Freston, A. 99 

Frewin, E. H. 425 

Frost, F. A. 212; T. 
663 

Fry, R. 218; W. A. 
324 


Fryer, A. A. 88 
“2. Comm. E. P. 


Foleber, H. C. 187 
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Fulford, A. M. 566; 
K. 425 

Fullarton, H. 99 

Fuller, Capt. R. H. 
683; C. E. 189; 
Mrs. G. A. 184 

Fulshaw, E. S. 663 

Funneby, A. C, 189 

Furlong, W. H. 325 

Furrell, A. 85; C. 
L. 85 

Furness, M. St. C. 
318 

Fyler, J. W. T. 85 

Gage, Hon. Mrs. E. 
544; Hon. Mrs. 


684 

Gaisford, K. 563; 
Mrs, G. 660 

Gale, G. 316; I. S. 
85 

Gales, J. 326 

Gambier, J. M. 318 

Gamson, M. A. 105 

Gandell, T. 443 

Gard, Miss M. S. 
218 

Garde, C. de la, .566 

Gardiner, M. M. P. 
545 

Gardner, A. 105; E. 
188; H. M. 426; 
J.C. 187 

bar F. 330; J. 

100 

Garratt, F. 218; T. 
87 

Garrett, Comm. E. 
443 


Garrido, Donna M. 
T. 327 

Gaskell, Mrs. H. L. 
83 


Gates, Mrs. G. 313 
Gaye, Miss, 326 
Gaynor, H. D. 323 
Geach, Mrs. R. E, 
184 
Geare, A. J. 103 
Gedge, W. W. 187 
Gee, F.679; J. 565 
Gell, E. 188; E. [, 
442 
Geneste, M. 321 
Gerard, T. 188 
German, Mrs. 83 
Gerardy-Saintine,M. 
330 
Gerrard, M. L. 664 
Gerrish, A. M. 314 
Gibbins, Mrs. D.445 
Gibbon, W. W. 545 
Gibbons, Capt. F, 
663 


Gibbs, W. L, 442 
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Gibson, G. J. 217; 
J. A. 102; E. T. 
189; W. 102, 315, 


Gildea, Mrs. 659 
Giles, E. J. 429 ; N. 
0 


21 
Gillam, C. M. de P. 
545; J. 323 
Gillett, H. 662 
Gilliat, J. S. 85; M. 
186; Mrs. A. 660 
Gilling, T. G. 426 
Gillman, A. 329 
Gilly, W. O. S. 330 
Gilmore, E. 547; 
Lt. A. H. 545 
Ginger, Capt. J. 560 
Gipps, Mrs. W. 660 
Girdlestone, H. 85 
Girdwood, A. E. 662 
Gladstone, Mrs. J. 
H. 83 
Glass, F. 212 
Glasspoole, Capt. E. 
R. 445 


Glover, A. C. 316; 
E, 682; F. H. 102 

Glyn, T. C. 97 

Glynes, L. 426 

Goatcher, Mrs. R. 
313 

Godding, J. 425 

Godfrey, Capt. 317; 
W. H. R. 429 

Gold, C. J. 316 

Goldsmid, A. A. 
684; Lady I. 686 

Goldsmith, D. 564 

Goldsworthy, Lt. F. 
T. 210 

Gooch, J. 560; M. 
F. 548 

Goodacre, J. 563 

-Goodchild, M. A. 

440; R. E. 88 

Goode, Maj. W.185; 
W. 547, 663 

Gooden, Mrs. C. C. 
659 

Goodenough, F. 105; 
L. 683 

Goodhall, A. 681 

Goodlake, Hon. Mrs. 
E. 443 

Goodrich, S. G. 99 

Goodserson, J. 104 

Goodyear, C. 323 

Gooramma, Princess 
V. 189 

Gordon, Adm. C, 
564; Capt. T. E. 
664; H. D. 547; 
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Lady I.184; Mrs. 
83; M.A. C.549; 
Mrs. C. W, 424; 
Mrs. J. 312 
Gorton, Mrs. C. 659 
Gore, E. F. G. G. 
B. 187; W. 0.99 
Goren, A. 429 
Gormanston, L. 315 
Gorst, J. E. 544 
Goslin, G. 565 
Gosling, E. 317; O. 
662 
Gosset, D. 442 
Gould, S. 682 
Goulty, M. L. 215 
Gouvion, Baron F. 
327 . 
Gowring, S. 330 
Graburn, H. 566 
Graham, E. C. 662; 
F. E. J. 87; H. 
426; T. H. 318 
Grange, Mrs. R. 543 
Grant, Col. J. T. 
663; Dr. J. 98 
Grantham, H. V. 
426; Maj. Gen. 
106 
Granville-Eliot, I. 
F. 426 
Graves, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 84 
Gray, B. 324; J. 
210; Mrs. 660; 
N. L. 314 
Grayson, C. 566 
Greathead, F. S. 662 
Greatrex, C. M. 330 
Green, A. 85; C. 
548; C. T. 441; 
E. F. 662; E. J. 
548, 681; L. M. 
Q. 438; Mrs. G. 
W. G. 423; R. A. 
188; T. L. 85 
Greene, R. 425 
Greenhill, G. 663 
Greenstreet, A. M. 
212 
Greenway, E. 188 
Gregory, E. 428; G. 
324; Mrs. J. C. 


543 
Grenfell, M. D. 106; 
M. E. 664 
Grenside, E. 547 
Gresley, Mrs. C. 313 
Greville, M. F. 686; 
Mrs. 423 
Grey, H. E. 101; 
rs. 543; R. 102 
Grice, Mrs. J. 313 
Gridley, Mrs. H. G. 
660 


Grier, A. M. 548 
Grieves, Mrs. J. 


185 
Griffith, S. F. 686 
Griffiths, R. M.A. 
544 
Grimes, H. 101 
Grosvenor, Lady C. 


83 
Grover, M. J. 188 
Gruel d’Indreville, 
M. C, 215 
Grundy, J. G. 103; 
S. J. 425. 
Guillois, Rear-Adm. 


101 
Guiny, Mdlle M.du, 
562 


Gully, S. T. 8. 97 

Gundry, E. M. 427; 
F. Ww. 314; S.J. 
317 

Gunn, A. 316; C. 
316; M. 99 

Gunning, Ven. W. 
559 

Gurdon, C.87; Mrs. 
P. 659 

Gurney, E. 8S. 188; 
Mrs. W. H. 424 

Gwillim, M. W. 548 

Gwyer, J. 314 

Gwyn, J. B. 314; 
H. N. 438 

Gwynne, L. 549 

Gyles, G. 314 

Habberton, E. S. 
188 

Hacon, Mrs. E. D. 
185 

Hadow, M. G. 318 

Haes, H. 317 

Hague, M. C. 547; 
Mrs. W. D. 184 

Hahn, Mrs. A. 424 

Haines, G. W. 189 

Halcombe, C. H. J. 
546 

Hale, Capt. C, A. 


559 
Halford, M. H. M. 
427 


Halifax, H. F. 325 

Hall, E. 545, 546; 
J.441; J. V. 562; 
M. E. 682; Mrs. 
J. 660; S. 103, 
216, 548; T. F. 
442; W. 103 

Halliburton, Hon. 
B. 324 

Hallifax, G. T. 106 

Hallowes, C. L. 546 

Hallward, Mrs. J. L. 
544 


Halsey, Mrs. W. S. 
312 


Ham, T. 103 
Hamilton, Col. F. 
W. 187; C.G. A, 
314; H. A. 87; 
L. 428 ; Mrs: 660 ; 
Mrs. T. R. 660; 
M. S. 328; R.A. 
438 
Hamuiill, J. 327 
Hammon, C. 544 
Hammond, G. W. 
425 
Hamond,. Mrs. 544 
Hampden, J. 685 
Hanbury, Hon. Mrs. 
A. A. B. 83; Hon. 
L. C. B. 317 
Hancock, C. 87 
Handley, E. 325 
Hanford, J. C. 212 
Hankes, W. 211 
Hankey,C.M.A. 317 
Hanmer, C. 214; 
Capt. F. H. 549 
Hansard, S. S. 318 
Hanson, W. H. 559 
Hood, E. 318 
Harcourt, A. P. 549; 
L. V. 321; Mrs. 
W. G. V. 543 
Harcourt - Vernon, 
Mrs. E. H. 659 
Harden, H. 187 
Harding, F. 428; 
Sir G. J. 217 
Hardwicke, Dr. 426 
Hardy, D. 85; J. 
661; M. 549 
Hare, L. C. 87; M. 


823 
Hargreaves, E. 87; 
L 


. A, 85 
Hargrove, J. S. 426; 
W. W. 428 
Harington, R. 87 
Harley, R. 545 
Harmar, W. P. 548 
Harrington, W. S. 
547 
Harriott, H. 103 
Harris, A. 545; A. 
M. 187; F. 325, 
661; Lady, M. 
105; Mrs. A. E. 
O. 544; R. R.211 
Harrison, A. A.664; 
A.D. 317; C.428, 
661; E. 427; H. 
686; M. 213; 
Mrs. C. S. 313; 
Mrs. J. H. 184; 
Mrs. T. E. 312; 
Mrs. W. E. 659; 





T. G.°429; W. 
W. 212 
Harrold, F. E. 663 


Hartley, B. 326; J. 
560; J. R. 427 
Hartshorne, T. 566 
Harvey, Gen. Sir R. 

J. 106; H. 425; 
E. F. 546 
Hasby, E. 88 
Haselfoot, M. 440 
Haslewood, C. 328; 
Mrs. B. 312 
Haultain, S. 681 
Hausmann, 216 
Haverfield, I. E. 
547; Mrs. W. R. 
660 
Hawes, S. 212 
Hawke, C. 213 
Hawker, Adm.E.106 
Hawkesworth, C. A, 
439 
Hawkins, C. 325; 
C. A. 86; E. C. 
544; Maj.- Gen. 
F. S. 105; Mrs. 
C. S. 423 
Hawley, Mrs. 313; 
Mrs. H. C. 313 
Haworth, Mrs. F.544 
Hawks, D. S. 445 
Hawtayne, Mrs. 423 
Hay, Col. L. 314; 
E. 821; Lt.-Col. 
H. 443 
Hayes, M. J. 85 
Haylock, J. 562 
Hayton, E. M. 316 
Hayward, G. C.321; 
J. E. 186; R. B. 
316 
Hazard, J. 564 
Hazeldine, F. 426 
Hazlitt, C. 211 
Head, A. U. 84 
Heale, E. 189 
Heanley, J. 662 
Heap, J. 563 
Heath, A. A. 186; 
G. C. 324 ; 
Heathcote, M. E. 
189; T. H. 559 
Heather, M. 100 
Heatherly, Mrs. 106 
Hedger, W. 189 
Hedley, H. 325 
Heginbottom, S. 438 
Heilbronn, Mrs. H. 
C. 313 
Heine, M. 547 
Helmer, M. 440 
Helps, T. 86 
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Helsham, H. 314 

Hemsworth, D. 546 

Henderson, C. A. 
664; E. B. 684 

Henney, T. F. 210 

Henniker, A. 549; 
Sir B. 314 

a ei Mrs. 
J.B. 1 

Senin "AB. IL 
544 


Henshaw, E. 566; 
Mrs. C. F. 423 
Hensley, M. I. 446 

Henty, L. C. 187 
Hepworth, E. F. 441 
Herbert, C. E. 661; 
Hon. P. 547; T. 
M. 85 
Herford, Capt. 1. 85 
Herrich, A. S. 217 
Hertslet, Mrs. E. 659 
Hett, J. 662 
Hewitson, W. 683 
Hewson, Vice-Adm. 
G. 444 
Hey, R. 443 
Heycock, D. 187; 
T. 318 
Heytesbury, Lord, 
10 


3 

Heywood, R. C.664; 

W, A. 102 
Hibbard, J. 662 
Hibbert, E. 425; 

Mrs. F. D. 83 
Hichens, B. 425 
Hickley, J. G, 661 
Hickson, J. W. 566 
Higgens, Mrs. R. 428 
Higginbothom, M. 

328 


Hignett, M. H. 664 
~~ J. R. W. 


Hill, °C. 330; C. W. 
86; E. 442 ; E. 
C. 101; H. 188 ; 
J.102; Mrs. 543; 
W. 210, 429 

Hills, A. 84 

Hillyar, Mrs. 212 

Hilton, G. A. 547 

Hinchcliff, Mr. $29 

Hind, B. 106; R. 
662 

Hinde, Capt. J. W. 
425 


Hindmarsh, Sir J. 
327 

Hingeston, F. C.316 

Hingston, R. 218, 


664 
Hirst, S. 189; W. 
318 


Gent. Maa. Von. CCIX. 


Hislop, T. 548 
Hoar, Mrs. 563 
Hoare, E. 106; J. 
F. 330; L. S. 
428; M. B. 441 
Hobhouse, Mrs. E. 
659 
Hoblyn, T. 329 
Hochepied- Larpent, 
Baroness de, 659 
Hodge, Col. 189 
Hodges, E. 218; E. 
M. 562; Mrs. E. 
184 
Hodgetts, J. H. 545 
Hodgson, A. 88; E. 
85; J. E. 216; 
J. F. 663 
Hoey, M. E. 188 
Hogarth, G. 318 
Hogg, A. 429, 545 ; 
Mrs. J. 185 
Hohenthal, 
of, 426 
Holderness, M. 548 
Holdsworth, H.679 ; 
S. C. 186 
Hole, J.548; R. 425 
Holford, Mrs. 83 
Holiday, W. 328 
Holland, Capt. F. 
218; F. 87; Hon. 
Mrs. F, 185; M. 
E 


Hollick, O. E. 316 

Hollings, F. L. 330 

Hollins, Mrs, W.313 

Hollond, Mrs. E. 
184 

Holloway, A. 426; 
F. 328, 329; W. 
G. 545 

Holman, C. 427 

Holmes, A. 425; J. 
104, 318; M.330; 
M. E. 428 

Holt, G. W. 325; 
J. 87; M. 663 

Holworthy, Mrs.100 

Home, Mrs. 424; 
Sir W. 218 

Hon, Count E. le, 


329 
Honnywill, M. M. 
2138 


Honywood, Lady, 
660; P. F. 325; 
W. 85 

Hood, M. 428; Mrs. 
659 

Hoof, F. 86 

Hooker, Mrs. 83 

Hooper, H. F. 547; 
Mrs. G. 185; M. 
L. A. 88 


C’ tess 
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Hope, Hon. Mrs. L, 
313 


Hepstoes, C’tess of, 
543 

Hopgood, T. B. 441 

Hopkins, .E. 3829; 
E. M. 316; J. 
W. 317; Sir F. 


100 
Hopkinson, Mrs. C. 
66 


0 
Hopper, M. J. 428 
Hore, M. S. 103 
Horne, A. 101; I. 
85 
Horsey, S. de, 101 
Horton, Lt.-Col.326 
Horwood, W. 565 
Hoste, Lady, 660; 
Mrs. 185 
Hotham, Lady J. S. 
427; R. A. 663 
Houchen, J. 316 
Houghton, S. C. 88 
Hounsell, Mrs. H. 
S, 83 
How, A. P. 101; 
Mrs. T. 84 
Howard, H. G. 663; 
W. 683 


es rg 186; S. 


ssouk os 211 
Howlett, J. 564 
Howley, M. F. 330 
Howman, Mrs. K. 
659 
Howse, I. 329 
Hoyle, F. W. 316 
d@’Huart, Baron V. 
426 


565; R. 188, 563, 
683; W. 681 
Hughan, L. 314 
Hughes, K. 566; 
Mrs. G.543; Mrs. 
T. 423; R. 566; 
S. 681 
Hugo, D. 684 
Huygoe, C. F. 561 
Hulley, E, 317 
Hunt, A. 102; M. 
J. C. 87; Mrs. 
W. 103; T. 438, 
559 
Hunter, D. 87; H. 
F. 428; Lt.-Col. 
J. 315; Mrs. P. 
423; T. H. 98 
Huntington, C. 444 
Huntley, E. 546 
Hurd, W. 442 
Hurly, R. C. 187 


4P 
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Hussey, E. 563 

Husey-Hunt, J. S. 
318 . 

Hutton, A. H, 549; 
E. 682; Mrs. J, 
659 

Huxley, Prof. 446 

Hyatt, E. 316 

Ibbetson, Lady A. 

444 


Ick, Mrs. W. R. 424 
Ikin, J. A. 444 
Ilderton, M. A. 325 
Impey, F. 680 
Inchbald, S. J. 103 
Tnchiquin, Lady, 185 
Ingestre, Visc’tess, 
660 


Ingledew, T. C. 446 
Inglis, T. 328; W. 
429 
Ingram, E.213, H. 
415; Mrs. G. S. 
424 
Innes, A. 210 
Ion, J. 559 
Irvine, L. K. 318 
Irving, S. 100 
Irwin, E. M. W. 683 
Tsaacson, E. K. 548 
Jackson, I. M. 563; 
M. 99; M. E. 
563; M. G. 661; 
W. F. 426 
Jacomb, W. 316 
Jaffray, J. R. 566 
Jago, E. T. 427 
James, C. 439; E. 
438; G. P. R. 
106; Lady, 660 ; 
M. 563; M. F. 
317; Mrs. M. E. 
566; P. V. 85 
Jameson, E. 683; 
J. M. W. 661; 
M. A. 318 
Jamieson, E. E. 662 
Jaques, A. 566 
Jardine, D. 446; S. 
565 
Jarvis, H. 316 
Jary, A. H. 189; R. 
426 
Jay, Mrs. S. O. 660 
Jeafferson, C. E. 218 
Jebb, J. J. 88 
Jeffery, A. 681 
Jeffreys, E. M. 661 
Jejeebhoy, Lady J. 
543 
Jekyll, J. H. S. 439 
Jelly, E. 561 
Jenkins, E. 103; J. 
86 


Jenkinson, Lady,424 
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ee J. 545; 
W. H. 322 

Jenyns, Mrs. 424 

Jervis, A. 214; J. 
217; Mrs. Ww. G. 
424 

Jerwood, Mrs. T. J. 
424 

Jeston, E. A. 314 

Joad, G. C. 187 

Job, E. 425 

Johns, Mrs. H. T. 83 

Johnson, E. 681; J. 
G. 817; M. 681; 
Maj. W. T. 545; 
Mrs. H. C. R. 
312; P. 427; Sir 
H. A. 214 

Johnston, M. J. 103 

Johnstone, J. B. 
209; M. E. 427; 
Mrs. 84 

Jolly, J. R. 427 

Jones, A. 101; Capt. 
L. 428, 544; E. 
326; F. A. 663; 
J.442; J. T. 330; 
M. 446; Mrs. 
659; M. G. E. 
661; Mrs. R. F. 
423; R. L. 440; 
T. H. 438; W. 
H. B. 213 

Jordan, W. L. 661 

Jourdan, Col. H. G. 
684 

Joyce, E. A. 85 

Joyner, J. E. 563 

Jubelin, M. 213 

Judd, F. 323 

Jun - et - Knyphau- 
sen, Count de, 327 

Justice, C. J. 87 

Kaine, S. A. 316 

Kald, C. 426 

Kay, R. D. 316 

Keal, W. T. 545 

Keane Capt. E.547; 

J. 663 

Keele, R. 85 

Keenan, P. J. 428 

Kelaart, E. F. 443 

Kemp, F. M. 442; 
H. 663; W. F. 
427 

Kempson, F. A. 187 

Kempthorne, M. E. 


187 
Kemp-Welch, H. S. 
545 


Kendall, 
W. 683 

Kennedy, G. F, 211; 
R, 425 

Kenny, L. S. 188 


E. 544; 


Kenrick, E. 87 

Kent, A. 425; Mrs. 
B. A. 543; Mrs. 
S. 312 

Kenyon, E. N. 564 

Ker, J. 99 

Kerr, E. 549; J. 
100; R. J. 544 

Kermode, W. 315 

Kerry, W. 329 

Kewney, C. 216 

Kidson, Mr. 681 

Kilpatrick, J. P. 566 

Kimber, J. 566 

Kindersley, Mrs. E. 
L. 184 

King, C. 330; E. 
316; E. C. 427; 
J. 426, 566; J.S. 
548; M. E. 189; 
Mrs. H. 83; W. 
T. 426 

Kingdon, M. 562; 
Mrs. J. E. 660 

Kingscote, G. E. 86 

Kingsford, E. 101 

Kingsley, Lt.-Col. 
E. 217 

Kinnear, 3 ie 
544, 659 

Kipling, Mrs. J. 544 

Kippen, Mrs. H. N. 
423 

Kirwan, L. H. 545 

Kitchingham, P. 662 

Knight, C. C. 86; 

H. 87; M. A. 

318 

Knipe, A. 562 

Knox, A. F. 545; 
Hon. Mrs, V.565 ; 
J. H. 321 

Kossuth, E. Z. 326 

Kynnaird, Visc’tess, 
83 


Labouchere, F. A. 
427 


Lacordaire,M.A.213 
Lacy, G. de L. 425 
Lailement, J. 327 
Laing, D. 321 
Lamb, A. 316; Mrs. 
F. W. 544 
Lambart, Hon. G. 
J. 330 
Lambert, C. 316; 
F. W. 428; J. 
186; M. J. 428 
Lambrick, Mrs. 544 
Lamotte, Mrs. C. 
W. 313 
Lancaster, C. A. 186 
Land, M. M. A. 218 
Landell, E. J. 425 
Landells, E. 560 


Lane, B. E. 
H. C. 316; 
218, 662 

Lane- Fox, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 660 

Lang, M.189; Miss, 
214 

Langford, Mrs. T. 
1 


563 ; 
R. 


84 
Langley, A. G.318 ; 
M. A. 85 
Langlois, M. L. 445 
Langridge, J. 548 
Langton, E. 323 
Lanvray, M. A. 326 
Lapidge,Rear-Adm. 
W. F. 324 
Lapworth, A. 323 
Larken, M. 330 
Larking, H. 86 
Larpent, Baron de 
H. 106 
Lascelles, Col. C. F. 
R. 684 
Lassell, M. 318 
La Terriere, W. 188 
La Trobe, K. S. 663 
Laumann, M.E. 429 
Launay, M. de, 443 
Laurie, J. R. 681; 
Miss L. G. 443 
Lauriston,Gen. Mar- 
quis de, 214 
Laver, Mrs. H. 312 
Lawes, E.446; Mrs. 
445 
Lawrie, Mrs. 544 
Lawson, J. M. 325; 
Mrs. A. S. 660; 
W. 316, 664 
Lawrence, C. 549 
Lawton, G. 330 
Lay, H. R. 425 
Layard, Mrs. B. 185 
Layton, W. 563 
Lea, S. 188 
Leacock, S. 185 
Leather, F. M. 315 
Lebas, P. 101 
Le Breton, P. 679 
Lecchini, E. 661 
Leckey, J. 424 
Lecouturier, M. 442 
Ledgard, R. 211 
Lee, E. 426; J. W. 
T. 548 
Leeson, Capt, R. 
428 
a mam w. S. 


Lefwre, H. 680 
Lefroy, Mrs. A. 312 
—, Gallais, M. F. 


217 
Le Geyt, P. W. 323 











Legge, Hon. G. B. 
5 
Legh, J. 212 
Leigh, M. 545 
Leighton, F.M. 562; 
Gen. Sir D. 104; 
Lady, 659; R. 85 
Leir, Mrs. C. M.313 
Le Lievre, E. B. 681 
Lemarchand, Dr. 
215 
Lennox, Mrs. 184 
Leonard, A. S. 546 
Leppingwell, T. W. 
213 


Leroy, Father, 328 

Leslie, Capt. 315; 
G. F. 213; Mrs. 
L. 660 

Lester, A. 327 

Levander, M. L. 328 

Leventhorpe, T. W. 
321 

Levett, R. T. R. 86; 
S. F. M. 548; W. 
679 

Levingston, E. W. 
217 


Levison, L. 314 
Lewellin, F. 446 
Lewer, Dr. R. 547 
Lewis, E. 210; Mrs, 
L. W. 184 
Lichfield, Countess 
of, 313; J. P. 317 
Liell, M. 327 
Lightfoot, E. A. 686 
Lighton, A. 85 
Lillingston, A.C.428 
Limmer, E. W. 685 
Lind, J. P. 323 
Lindoe, E. 563 
Lindon, M. 445 
Lindsay, Hon. C. 
H., infant son of, 
686; Lt.-Col. T. 
446 
Lindsey, C. 566 
Linnell, J. T. 427 
Linton, E. M. 187 
Liot, Capt. W. B. 
106 
Lister, C. I. 326 
Litchfield, J. 212 
Little, E. H. 426; 
Mrs. 184; M. C, 
103; T. P. 315 
Littlewood, Maj. 322 
Lizars, Prof. 101 
Lloyd, A. L. 317; 
E. 105, 686; E. 
F. 548; F. C, 
317; G. E. C. 84; 
J. 563; Rear-Ad. 
G. 216; R. Y. 
663 
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Locke, J. 544; Mrs. 
J. A. 184 

Lockett, H. B. 210; 
M. J. 210 

Lockhart, T. 566 

Locking, G. 325 

Lockwood, A. P. 
188 

Lockyer, Miss, 684 ; 
Maj.-Gen. H. F. 
443 


Lodge, F. 329 

Loftus, G. E. 314 

Loisne, Col. M. de, 
210 

Lomax, C. 211 

Lombe, C. 563 

London, Bp. of, wife 
of, 184 

Loney, J. J. 105 

Long, A. L. 424; 
A. M. D. 315 

Longbourne, A. C. 
427 

Longden, W. G. 
427 

Longhurst, C. 321 

Longland, G. L. 188 

Longman, Mrs. W. 
424; S.S. 105 

Lopes, Hon. Lady, 
313 

Lord, C. O. 546; E. 
546; T. E. 315 

Loseby, J. 212 

Lourdoueix, M. de, 
565 

Lovell, Lady R. 185 

Lovegrove, C. 317; 
M. 188 

Low, J. 546 

Lowe, Mrs. E. G. 
184; Mrs. J. M. 
184 

Lower, E. W. 186 

Lowry-Corry, Lady 
L. A. 88 

Lowthrop, Mrs. J. 
W. F. 424 

Luard, H. 101; J. 
D. 330 

Lubbock, Mrs. J. 
184; S. 323 

Lucas, A. 446; C. 
H. 314; E. A. 
103; E.C. 212; 
M. M. 662; S. 
563 

Luck, F. 85 

Lucy, K. 565 

Lulham, E. W. 188 

Lumley, E. 564 

Lureau, M. 213 

Luscombe, J. 443 

Luxmoore, G. M. S. 
663 


Lygon, Gen. Hon. 

. P. 685 

Lyne, Mrs. De Cas- 
tro F. 185 

Lynes, Mrs, J. 424 

Lyon, H. 315; W. 
426 

Lyons, Col. H. 189 

Lyster, Capt. F. T. 
547 

Lyttelton, Hon. M. 
S. 315 

Mabbott, W. C. 445 

Maberly, A. 101 

Macaulay, J. 209 

McCalinont, H. B. 
B. 317 

McCarogher, Mrs. J. 
O. 423 

McCausland, C. 314 

McClean, A. 87 

M' Dakin, S. G. 87 

McDermott,Capt. B. 
105 

McDonald, Capt. A. 
322 


M’ Donald, J. 103 

Macdonald, F. M. 
32%; Hon. Mrs. 
185; Hon. Mrs. 
A. 565; J. 683; 
Lady K. 566; Lt.- 
Col. R. 686; Maj. 
J. 212 

McDougall, C. 661 

MacDougall, Col. 
186 


MacDowell, Col. G. 
J. M. 214 

Macfarlane, Mrs, J. 
R. 543 

M’Grath, E. 439 

McGrigor, Lady, 
423 

Mack, S. 87 

McKay, J. 329 

Mackechnie, Capt. 
R. W. 101 

Mackenzie, E. J. 
428; Lady G. 
217 

Mackintosh, Miss C, 
103 

Maclagan, Mrs. R. 
659 


Maclean, L. M. 189 

McLeunan, M. 327 

MacLeod, Mrs. D. 
A. 83 

M’ Mahon, Mrs. 423 

McMunn, E. M.189 

Macnabb, J. W. 429, 
545 

M’ Nair, G. B. 316 

Maconochie, Capt. 
682 
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Macpherson, Maj. 98 

Macrobin, J. 315, 

M’Swinney, M. A. 
680 

Macturk, G. G. 663 

McWhinney, IL. M. 


104 
Madgwick, W. J. 
559 
Magenis, R. H. 88 
Magrath, Dr. N 561 
Mahon, G. A. 188; 
M. C, 549 
Main, Mrs. D. F. 83 
Mair, A. E. 87; M. 
M. 87 
Mairet, R. A. 314 
Maitland, G. C. 326; 
J. W. 213 
Majendie, Mrs. 184 
Majeroni, M. 440 
Majoribanks, W.318 
Malcolm, M. 315 
Malleson, L. T. 429 
Mallet, K. 661 
Mallock, Mrs. 543 
Maltby, A. K. 662 
Malyon, L. J. 317 
Mandy, K. 86 
Mangin, H. 106 
Manley, W. H. 424 
Mann, C. 187 
Manners, Lady A. 
84; M. 425 
Manning, M. J. 566 
Mansel, Mrs. C. G. 
313 
Mansfield, Capt. 549 
Mant, M. E. 314 
Mantle, M. 429 
Manuvers, Earl, 683 
Marchizio, Countess 
de, 659 
Margesson, P. D.106 
Margetts, F. S. 426 
Marigny, M. A. F. 
Countess de, 324 
Mark, J. A. 317 
Marr, M. A. 86 
Marrable, G. 317 
Marriott, C. H. 189; 
H. 546; M. D. 
213; Mrs. W. F. 
184; S. 683 
Marsault, Countess 
de St. 441 
Marsh, J. 565; M. 
E 


. 87 

Marshall, C. A. 188; 
C. E. 86; F. 560; 
G. 86; H. 189; 
H. R. 549; Mrs. 
103; Mrs. E.423; 
Mrs. J. 424; Mrs. 
J.N.423; R.662 ; 
S. F. 663 
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Marsland, J. 86 

Martin, A. C. 683; 
G. 437; Mrs. E. 
659 ; Mrs. H.423; 
Mrs. J. 83 

Martineau, T. 87 

Martyn, Mrs. C. J. 
184 

Mason, A. J. 426; 
C. F. 563; E. A. 
426; J. 426; M. 
328 

Masterman, Mrs, E. 
660 

Matson, G. 84 

Matthew, T. P. 662 

Matthews, E. 329; 
F. A. 326; Mrs. 
566 

Mattison, W. 325 

Maude, A. 106; J. 
C. 210 

Maurice, J. J. 186; 
Mrs, A. 103 

Maunsell, W. W. 
321 

Maxwell, C. 
Lady, 686; 
D. 685 

May, C. 330; H. J. 
84; J. 545; L. 
A. 661; M. 681 

Maycock, M. 438 

Mayer, J, 216 

Mayhew, Mrs. T. M. 
544 


w. 
Sir 


Maynard, Hon. Col. 
549; Lt.-Col. E. 
G. 664 

Maynell, E. M. 217 

Mayo, K. 186 

Meadows, Mrs. A, 
659 

Mears, Mrs. 659 

Medley, K. 88 

Meek, M. 439 

Meeking, T. 316 

Meers, G. C. 662 

Melhuish, A. 685 

Mellish, H. E. 546 

Mellor, J, W. 547; 
Mrs. W. J. 424 

Melly, Mrs. C. F. 
544 


Mends, W. F. 100 
Mennell, M. 445 
Menzies, J. I. 428 
Mercy, M. de, 680 
Mesham, R. 428 
Metcalfe, E. T. 187 
Methuen, Hon. Mrs. 
St. J. 312 
Mew, F. M. 563 
Meynell, Mrs, E.543 
Michelmore, B. F. 
410 
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Mignon, E.A.S,187 
Mildmay, H. B.189; 
Hon, Lady St. J. 


659 
Milman, J. W. M’K. 


187 
Miles, A. 186; Maj.- 
Gen. 101; 
Mrs. W. H. 544 
Milford, E. 218; 
Mrs. R. N. 313 
Miller, G. 97, 549; 
Lady R.444; Mrs. 
83; S. 100, 549 
Mills, R. T. 426; 
S. E. 414 
Milne, A. D. 560; 
N. 315; T. 106 
Milton, E. 187 
Minchin, M. J. 428 
Minshall, M. 85 
Minton, S. 103 
Mirfin, J. 566 
Mitchell, J. 212; M. 
104; M. E. 315 
Mitford, Hon. Mrs. 
T. 84 
Mocatta, L. 661 
Mogg, F. E. 314 
Moginie, M. 85 
Mole, J. S. 662 
Moleyns, Lt.-Col. 
Hon. D.B. de, 429 
Molloy, R. 686 
Molyneux, T. B. 
101 
Monckton,Hon.Mrs. 
H. M. 659 
Moncrieff, Lt. C. C. 
S. 663 
Money, Vice-Adm. 
R. 213 
Monk, T. J. 189 
Monson, Hon. Mrs. 


Montefiore, Mrs. J. 
M. 543; Mrs. L. 
J. 423 

Montresor, Mrs. 543 

Monypenny, C. J. 
428; P. H. 189 

Moor, F. C. 663; 
Maj.-Gen. H. R. 


328 

Moore, E. M. 217; 
J. 330; Maj. J. 
A. 217; J. C. 104; 
Maj. T. 442; M. 
E. 544; R. F. 
211 

Morant, R. 187 

Morgan, A.548; C. 
441; J. 326; J. 
S. 322; Maj. H. 


213; Mrs. C. E. 
543; Mrs. J. B. 
424, 659; M. V. 
546; S. 187; W. 
F. 324; W. 1.101 
Moriarty, M. P. 544 
Morice, H. W. 217; 
Mrs. C. W. 543 
Morison, J. 99 
Morley, F. R. 429; 
J. 680; M. 326; 
Mrs, G. 660; W. 
H. 101 
Morphew, J. 316 
Morrall, C. 664 
Merrice, Mrs, 
326 
Morris, I. 545; R. 
562 
Morrison, J. C. 316; 
Vice-Adm. I. H. 
330 
Morse, Mrs. E. 682 
Mortimore, S. A. 547 
Morton, M. H. 663 
Moseley, J. 661 
Moss, J. 682 
Mostyn, Hon. Lady, 
313; Hon. Mrs, 
83 
Mount, H. C. 564 
Mountain, J. K. 560 
Mourgue, M. S. 328 
Mousley, C. 97 
Mowbray, L. Lady, 
212 
Muirhead, D. 681 
Mullings, J. 215 
Muncaster, Lady, 
184 
Munday, E. 316; 
Mrs. P. 313 
Mundy, Maj.-Gen. 
G. C. 317 


M. 


Munro, A. A. 547 
Munster, Countess 
of, 544 
Murchison, Mrs. J. 
H. 84; R. D. 424 
Murdock, W. M. 426 
Murphy, Serj. 212 
Murray, A. 546; 
Gen. Hon. Sir H. 
326, 329; Lt.- 
Col. Sir A. 101; 
T. 683; T. B. 559 
Murton, E, 429 
Musgrave, E. 314 
Muspratt, Dr.S. 316 
Muston, M. A. 683 
Mutton, E. 545 
Myers, G. 683 
Mylne, Maj. C. D. 
563 


Nairne, C. E. 188 
Napier, Mrs. C. W. 


A, 424; Sir C. 


684 

Nash, J. 103; Mrs. 
543 

Nason, J, J. 187 

Neale, A. 316; M. 
444; S. 686 

Neave, M. B. 426 

Needham, H. M. F. 
429 

Neilson, H. 679 

Nelson, E. 102; 
Mrs. G. H. 312; 
Miss, 325 

Nembhard, Capt. W. 


548 
Nettleship, 5. 102 
Nevill, Hon. R. P. 
189; Lady D. 543 
Neville, A. M. 566; 
H. E. 545 
Nevins, M. E. 663 
Newberry, E. 189 
Newbold, J. 662 
Newbould, M. 683 
Newdigate, A. 664 
Newland, H. G. 210 
Newman, R. 323 
Newnham, Mrs. F 
G. C. L. 543 
Newstead, J. J. 86 
Newth, W. 314 
Newton, B. 86; F. 
R. 316; H. R. 661 
Nicholl, J. C. 86; 
Mrs. J. R. 544; 
R. 428 
Nichols, Mrs. F. M. 
659; S. R. 684; 
T. M. 317 
Nicholson, E. 425; 
F. 439; Mrs. J. 
Y. 312; T. 443 
Nickirson, J. 87 
Nicks, T. 217 
Nicolls, Gen. G. 327 
Nind, B. 106 
Norcock, J. M. 547 
Norman, Mrs. C. F. 
660; M. 563 
Norreys, Lady, 543 
Norris, G. G. 189; 
J. 106; K. 212; 
M. A. 548 
North, T. 85 
Norton, Mrs. H. F. 
84 


Nosworthy, J. S. 562 

Nott, M. E. 661 

Nowell - Usticke, 
Mrs. S. U. 660 

Nugent, L. H. 317 

Nunn, Mrs. E. W. 
312; W. H. 88 

Oakeley, Mrs. R. B. 
312 





Oakes, Lt. J. W. L. 
325; S. 444 

O’Callaghan, Capt. 
E. 314 

Oddie, Mrs. H. H. 
544 

Oerstedt, M. 104 

Ogilvie, C. 88; C. 
F. 664; Maj. R. 
L. J. 86; Mrs. C. 
S. W. 543 

Ohren, Mrs. M, 424 

Okendon, Mrs. W. 
P. 543 

Okeover, Hon. Mrs. 
84 


Oldershaw, H. 545 

Oldfield, E. 189 

Oldham, C. 425; 
Lt.-Col. J. F. 439 

Oldmixon, A. 328 

Oliphant, S, 442; 
W. 685 

Oliver, A. 325; A. 
M. 105 

Ooddeen, Moulvee 
Museeh, 427 

Oppenheim, E. J. 
187 


Ord, C, 427 

Orford, F. J. 188 

Orlich, Maj. L. von, 
211 

Orme, H. 565 

Ormerod, W. P. 106 

Osmond, A. 187; 
Mrs. C. 185 

Otte, J. 213 

Otway, E. 314 

Outram, F. B. 549 

Owen, M. K. 439; 
T. 105; W. 88 

Oxenford, H. 683 

Oxley, A. M. 218 

Pack, Col. A. J. R. 
439; Mrs.R. 544; 
T. 106 

Packard, E. 680 

Padwick, M. 427 

Page, C. H. 88; M. 
A. 216; S. 105 

Paget, A. B. 426; 
A. E. 187; C. 
547; Mrs. C. 441; 
Mrs. E, A. 83; 
Mrs, P. L. C. 660 

Palaiseau, M. de, 439 

Paley, A. 87; J. 87; 
J.G.565; T. 562 

Palmer, Capt. T. 
546; E. 684; I. 
de C.85; P.189; 
W. J. 427 

Palmer - Samborne, 
Mrs. R. L. 423 
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Panat, M. le Vi- 
comte de, 213 

Panis, J, 215 

Panton, R. 438 

Pardoe, E. 681 

Pares, Mrs. J. 83; 
W. 187 

Parham, S. D. 562 

Park, F. G. 88 

Parke, B. 682; C. 
101 

Parker, C. J. B. 549; 
J. 679; J. W. 
684; Mrs. F. 313; 
Mrs. J. 312; T. 
100 

Parkinson, J. 106 

Parlby, B.S. B. 84 

Parminter, H. O. B. 
565 

Parrott, J. 329, 684 

Parry, A. ap H. 99; 
T. M. 426 

Parsons, C. 565; 
M. 216 

Partridge, L. 662; 
Lt.-Col. S. H. 215 

Pasha, H. Hami,561 

Pastrana, J. 104 

Paterson, Maj. F. S. 
322; Mrs. J. 313 

Patten, V.315 

Patterson, B. 106 

Paul, E. 425 

Paulet, Mrs, C. N. 
312 

Pavier, M. 189 

Payer, M. 444 

Payler, C. C. M. 426 

Payn, Mrs. 184 

Payne, C. 189; Mrs. 
A. 83 

Peach, T. H. 439; 
W. H. 189 

Peacock, M. 439 

Peale, J. 563 

Pears, Mrs. 659 

Pearse, E. 685; S. 
E. 102 

Pearson, A. 325; F. 
S. 0. 86; L. 549; 
T. 547 

Pechell, J. 684; 
Vice-Adm. Sir G, 
R. B. 214 

Pedley, J.105; Mrs. 
T. H. 185 

Peel, C. A. 664; F. 
437; Hon. Mrs. 
F. 83 

Peele, R. 680 

Pelham, Lady M. 
218 

Pelham - Clinton, 
Lady C. 659 


Pelly, G. B. 663; 
Sir J. H. 664 
Pemberton, Mrs. S. 
544 
Pender, R. C. 216 
Pendlebury, N. 441 
Penfold, E. 545 
Pennant, G. D. 426; 
Lady L. D. 543 
Pennefather, H. V. 
662 


Pennell, H. L. 99; 
Mrs. J. 660 

Pennington, E. 564 

Penrhyn, Mrs. L. 84 

Penrose, A. A. 101 

Pensam, Miss A. M. 
329 

Peppercorn, J. 664 

Pepys, H. Bp. of 
Worcester, 679 

Perceval, Mrs. S. A. 
184 

Percy, Mrs. S. R. 
543 


Pering, Capt. G. H. 
186 


Perkins, F. 566; 
Mrs. F. 313; Mrs. 
R. 313; P.S.318 

Perriam, C. 565 

Perrott, Dame L, A. 
106 


Perry, Lady, 423 
Persse, W. B. 314; 
W. N. 428 
Petch, Mrs. G. 424 
Peters, E. 662; E. 
L. 661 
Petherick, J. 210 
Peto, Lady, 423 
Petre, Mrs. G. 313 
Petty - Fitzmaurice, 
Lady M. 547 
Philipps, Mrs. J. E. 


83 

Philips, E. 85,; Mrs. 
G. H. 659 

Cc. B. 


Phillimore, 
317 

Phillippo, E. 424 

Phillipps, K. 317; 
M. 565 

Phillips, A. L. 663 ; 
C. 189; C. D. F. 
816; C. G. 328; 
EK, 441; F. C. 
823; H. C. W. 
548; J. 215 

Phillott, Mrs. H. R. 
184 

Phillpotts, C. E,. 
548; E. S. 188 

Philpotts, Mrs, 185 

Phipps, F. H. 317 
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Pickard-Cambridge, 
F, A. 186 

Pickering, T. 662 

Pickernell, H. 685 

Pickford, G. 429 

Pidcock, Mrs. B. W. 
4 


23 
Piercy, A. C. 547 
Pierpoint, Mrs. M. 
A. 185 
Piers, W. D. 314 
Pigot, E. 329; Mrs, 
J.T. 185 
Pigou, H. 663 
Pilcher, A. E. 664 
Pilgrim, Miss C. 
104; Mrs. 313 
Pilkington, Mrs. D, 
660 
Pinsep, M. C. 86 
Pitcher, W. 682 
Pittock, T. E. 441 
Pizey, M. 315 
Pizzy, L. S. 85 
Plant, Mrs. M. 217 
Platt, G. 218 - 
Platter, J. 327 
Player, C. 563, 680 
Playford, S. 684 
Pleydell, M. J. 188 
Plomer, A. G. 545 
Plowden, Mr. 104 
Plowman, Mrs. W. 
T. 313 
Pocock, L. A. 85; 
Mrs. W.J. M. 312 
Podmore, W. H. 186 
Pole, M. de la, 662 
Poley, H. S. 681 
Pollard, Capt. W. J. 
663; Mrs. 84 
Follexfen, Mrs. J. J. 
423 
Ponsonby, A. E. 213 
Ponthieu, Princess 
T. de Vismes et 
de, 544 
Poole, W. S. 663 
Pooley, J. 686 
Pope, Capt. J. A. 
566; S. 548 
Popham, Mrs. B. F. 
313 
Portman, Ens. F.W. 
B. 438, 443 
Poulson, C. 324 
Powdrell, M. 563 
Powell, A. M. 446; 
B. 97; Mrs. G. 
F. S. 184 
Power, H. E. 664; 
Mrs. D. 660; Mrs. 
K. M. 83 
Powles, M. A. 318 
Powley, Mrs. M. 312 
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Pownall, A. 318 

Poyser, M. A. 545; 
T. 106 

Pradine, Count H. 
de, 101 

Praed, B. J. M. 212 

Pratt, Capt. H. H. 
818; Lt.-Col. 328 

Pratt-Barlow, Mrs. 
A. 83 

Pratten, W. 545 

Prendergast, Capt. 
L. 315 

Prentice, H. 317 

Preston, A. 545 ; 
Mrs. W. S. 659 

Pretor, E. 186 

Price, G. 661; M. 
A. 315; R. 562; 
T. 330 

Prideaux, W. H. 548 

Pridham, E. P. 683; 
E. T. 85 

Priestman, M. 428 

Primrose, Hon. F. 


Prior, Capt. J. C, 
545 


Prodgers, H. 188 
Prosser, E. T. 545 
Prowse, Capt. W. J. 
564; J. B. 426 
Pryor, F. B. 97 
Pulham, G. 546 
Pulley, M. 99 
Pulling, Mrs. J. 313 
Purbrick, L. 437 
Purdon, W. H. 188 
Purton, C. H. 315; 
J.S. 315 
Pushman, J. G. 661 
Puzey, W. 662 
Pycroft, M. 325 
Quekett, H. W. 323; 
M. A. 427 
Quick, A. 683; J. 
P. 545 
Quilter, H. L. 682 
Quin, E. 428 
Rabett, R, 438 
Radcliffe, A. R. St. 
C.429; J.C. 316; 
Mrs. W. C. 423 
Radclyffe, C. E. 188 
Radford, Capt. F. 


663 
Radstock, Lady, 544 
Rae, Mrs. J. 185; 
W. F. 427 
Raigecourt, “Marq. 
de, 446 
Raine, C. S. 105 
Rainier, F. 443 
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Ralli, M. 686 
Ram, F. A. 684 
Ramsay, E. C. 185 
Ramsden, W. 679 
Ramskill, C. 325 
Randall, E. J. 85; 
J.C. 663 
Randolph, C. 8.317; 
H. 439; M. J. 316 
Ransom, W. H. 318 
Rattray, R. S. 317 
Ravenshaw, J. H. 
428 
Rawson, H. 662 
Rayer, F. 549 
Rayner, C. 188 
Read, A. C. 429; 
M. 549; W. 443 
Reade, M. 325 
Redhead, M. 445 
Reed, C. 316; F. J. 
517; Maj. 662; 
W. 328, 546 
de Reede d’Oudts- 
Baroness 


Reid, C. 86; L. 664; 
M. 428 
Reinhardt, M. M. 
Von, 188 
Remnant, Mrs. F. 
W. 543 
Rendall, W. 327 
Reneame, C. D. 444 
Renshaw, A. 101 
Renwick, T. 318 
Repton, E. 321 
Ricardo, Mrs. H. D. 


184 

Rice, H. 438, 559; 
J. R. 562 

Rich, R. 680 

Richards, A. 662; 
E. W. 187; Mrs. 
E. G. 312; W. 
mn. CSR; OF. 
214 

Richardson, C. 547 ; 
C. 3.318; E.218; 
J. 326, 446; M. 
L. 548; M. S. 
104; Mrs.M. 313; 
Mrs.R.660; Miss, 
443; T. 188 

Riches, J. 216 

Richmond, Duke of, 
682; S. 684 

Rickards, F. 329 

Rickman, E. 85 

Riddell, H. E. 439 ; 


J. 664 
Riddle, E. 106 


Riddlesden, M. A. 
545 

Ridgway, A. M. 686 

Ridler, C. 425; W. 
E. 439 

Ridley, Mrs. W. H. 
660 

Ridout, G. V. 318 

Ridsdale, Mrs. G. 
660 

Riederer, Baroness 
R. de, 659 

Rigby, E. 661 

Riley, Mrs. 105; V. 
664 

Rimington, L. A. 
189 


Rivera, M. de, 215 

Rivers, Dow. Lady, 
444; Mrs. H. E, 
3 


8 

Rix, W. E. 563 

Robarts, E. S. 106 

Roberts, A. 684; A. 
F. 216; Capt. J. 
442; Comm.-Gen. 
P. 559; F. E. 86; 
G. 103; J. 214, 
323, 559; Maj.- 
Gen. Sir H. G. 
565; R. 86 

Robertson, E. 85, 
545; J. 548; J. 
E. S. 664 

Robinson, C. A.211, 
560; E. 428; F. 
85; Hon. Lady, 
543; J. 661; R. 
316 

Robison, Capt. H. 
G. 87 


Robson, J. 
Mrs. H. 312 
Rodgers, E. 663 
Rogers, E. 547; E. 

J.B.327 ; H. 427; 
J. 88, 105; Lieut. 
H. 426; W. 548 
Rolfe, L. C. 662 
Rolle, Hon. M. G. 
K. 548 
Rollings, Mrs. J. 
683 
Rolt, P. P. 217 
Romer, M. 324 
Rooke, F. J. 426 
Roper, F. 681; G. 
664; M. E. 186 
Mrs. J. W. 84 
Roquairol, M. 444 
Rose, C. 330; R. 
L. M. 330 
Rosewall, E. M. 664 
Ross, M. F. 562 
Rotheram, J. 186 


Rotours, Madame 
des, 560 

Round, J. T. 438 

Rouse, R. W. 559 

Routh, S. R. 213 

Row, W. 442 

Rowe, M. 316 

Rowley, Comm. R. 
H. B. 438; J. 99 

Roy, G. H. 88 

Rugg, A. A. 661 

Rumigny, Gen. 
Count de, 214 

Rushout, P. 426 

Russell, E. 216, 
664; J. 101; 
Lady K. H. 543; 
M. B. 662; T. 
427 

Russia, Empress of, 
543 ; Empress 
Mother of, 683 

Rutherford, J. 321 

Rutland, M. 326 

Rutter, F. E. 548; 
I. C. 316 

Rutzen, Baroness 
de, 212 

Ryder, Hon. Mrs, 
424 

Ryves, Capt. W. C. 
L. 560 

Sadd, J. 315 

Sadler, B. P. 564; 
G. 661; H. 559, 
664; J. 546; W. 
544 

St. George, Col. 318 

Saint-Jean, M. 323 

St.John, Dow. Lady, 
217 


; St. Lo, H. E. 683 


Salisbury, Bishop 
of, wife of, 313 

Salkeld, KR. 683 

Salmon, C. 562; I. 
548; Mrs.G.313; 
S. 662 

Salmond, Miss, 102 

Salter, G. S. 546 

Samborne, S. S. P. 


88 
Samler, E. M. 187 
Sampson, E. A. 87; 
G. V. 210 
Samson, O. 438 
Sandars, A. 186; J. 
564 
Sanders, B. L. 315 
Sanderson, A. 680 
Sandford, J. L. G. 
427 
Sands, Mrs. T. 312 
Sandwith, H. 85; 
W. 318 





Sandys, Lieut.-Gen. 
Lord, 218 
Sankey, A. M. 662; 
J. H. 662 
Sapieha, Princess, 
684 
Sarel, J. 547 
Sargent, A. L. 427 
Satterthwaite, Mrs, 
C. 313 
Saul, G. H. 663 
Saulez, V. 546 
Saunders, A.K.315; 
F. A. 84; N. 
442; R.329: W. 
F. 84 
Saunderson, C. A. 
188; Lady C. 566 
Sauvageot, M. 97 
Savage, Mrs. 184 
Savile, E. B. &45; 
R. B. 428 
Sawers, Lieut. J. L. 
680 
Sayer, E. A. 187; 
E. J. 427; L. G. 
446; Mrs. F. 83 
Sayers, Mrs. C. 543 
Scaife, G. 97 
Scales, T. 213 
Scarisbrick, C. 100 
Scharf, G. 685 
Schloss, Mrs. S. 424 
Schoolcroft, M. A. 
215 
Schreiber, 
323 
Scobell, E. 97 
Scoons, M. A. 324 
Scott, E. 317, 683; 
Gen. Sir H. S. 
213; H. 187; H. 
E. 98; J. 548; 
Lady, 423; Lady 
G. L. 429; Mrs. 
H. 185; Mrs. M. 
H. 424; Mrs. R. 
659; R. R. 544; 
S. 444; W. 327 
Scroggs, Mrs, S. 
423 
Seacome, G. R. 103 
Seazgrim, A. 661; 
M. C. 439 
Searle, A. T. 88; 
H. H. 102 
Seely, M. 318 
Selby, J. S. D. 326 
Selwyn, Mrs. W. M. 
83 


W. F. 


Senhouse, M. 664 

Senior, J. C. 681 

Serjeantson, W. R. 
L. 426 


Serocold, C. P. 664 
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Serres, E, M. 664 
Seton, W..218 
Severne, E. J. 189 
Sewell, G. 563 
Seymour, H. J. H. 
684; J. M. 682; 
Mrs, F. H. 184 
Shackel, G. 547 
Shadforth, H. T. 
661; M. C. 661 
Shadwell, E. D.443; 
Lieut. J. 211 
Shafto, G. 427 
Shakespear, L. 328 
Shannon, E. V. 86 
Shapland, C. E. 548 
Sharman, N. P. 318 
Sharpe, J. 321; M. 
427; M. L. 318 
Shaw, Capt.561; E. 
R. 314; I. H. 
316; J. 330, 566; 
Sir J. C. K. 186 
Shelley, T. M. 428 
Shepherd, A. 103; 
W. 444 
Sheppard, H. W. 
428; T. H. 681 
Sherlock, Mrs. 313 
Sherson, Lady A. 
84 


Sherwood, L. 86 
Shillingford, L. 442 
Shillito, L. 327 
Shipton, J. 683 
Shittler, W. R. 661 
Shore, M. C. 438; 
W. H. 321 
Short, L. 88 
Shuckburg, Mrs. H. 
313 


Shuckburgh, W. P. 
563 

Shuter, J. A. 683 

Shum, F. 317, 425 

Shute, N. H. 87 

Shutte, R. 680 

Sibley, E. A. 323 

Sibthorp, Mrs. W. 
659 

Siddall, G. O. 88 

Sillery, C. F. 426 

Silver, J. B. 325 

Silvertop, Hen. Mrs. 
325 

Simeon, J. Lady, 
441; Lady, 313 

Simmons, C. 101; 
J. A. 104 

Simms, W. 213 

Simon, M. 440 

Simons, Mrs. W. B. 
659 

Simpkinson, Mrs. J. 
N. 544 


Simpson, B. 87; 
Capt. C. R. 680; 
E. 686; J. 441, 
559; J. G. 547; 
Maj. W. H. 326; 
Sir G. 445 

Sims, Mrs. H. M. 
312 

Sinclair, A. E. 211 

Singleton, C. F. 663; 
M. J. H. 661; 
W. 442 

Sisson, J. 684; W. 
683 

Sitwell, Dow. Lady, 
683; E. D. 325; 
L. 318 

Skeate, Mrs. 681 

Skelmersdale, Lord, 
318 

Skelton, J. 100,210 

Skevington, E. 427 

Skinner, H. 218; 
Mrs. J. 312 

Skipton, D. P. 318 

Skipwith, Lady, 184 

Slack, W. 102 

Slade, A. F. A. 428; 
J. 97, 210 

Sladen, J. B. 683 

Sleigh, A. S. 425 

Slessor, E. J. 429 

Slingsby, E. L. C. 
315 

Smales, H. 444 

Smallpeice, D. 681 

Smart, E, 212 

Smith, A. W. 315; 
Capt. C. F. 549; 
D. 87; D.M.316; 
D. R. 546; F. B. 
103; H. 562; J. 
684; L. E, 548; 
Lieut. F, G. 442; 
M. 103; M. J. 
3828; M. Lady, 
328; Miss, 324; 
Mrs, F,543 ; Mrs. 
J. 660; Mrs. J. 
H. 185; Mrs. N. 
322; S. 564; S. 
B. 325; S. H. 
663 ; W.681; W. 
H. 186, 212 

Smith-Neill, W. J. 
315 

Smyrk, Mrs. C. F. 
185 

Smythe, Dow. Lady, 
330; Mrs. 660 

Snell, Comm. 


211 
Snody, J. M. 438 
Snow, H. 426 
Soames, H. 559 


Ww. 
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Soane, G. 218 

Sola, F. 442 

Solly, Mrs. E. 54% 

Soltau, F. G. 326 

Somerset, Lady C. 
106; Mrs. P. 423 

Somerville, Dr. W. 
214; Mrs. S. 659; 
Right Hon. Sir 
W. M. 661 

Somhoe, Mrs. H, 
312 

Sortain, J. 324 

Southampton, Lady 
H. 682 

Southcomb, Mrs. 
217 

Southgate, Mr. 212 

Southwell, M. R. 
99 

Sowerby, H. 314 

Spark, F. A. 188 

Sparkes, M. 186 

Spence, Lieut.-Col, 
565 


Spencer, C. L. E, 
189; E. C. 547; 
F. I. C. 189; W. 
547 

Sperling, A. G. 661 

Spicer, Mrs. 544; 
Mrs. N. 135; Mrs. 
W. W. 84 

Spooner, Mrs. 327 

Sprigg, H. 438 

Spry, A. F. 325; 
M. 217 

Spurgeon, J. A. 426 

Squire, E. F. 87 

Stafford, J. 546 

Stainford, G. 98 

Stainforth, G. 103 

Stallibrass, J. 562 

Stanford, F. 86; J. 
W. 664; M. 566! 

Stanier- Brode, F.87 

Staniforth, Mrs. W. 
L. 659 

Stanley, Lady E. 
548; T. C. 428 

Stapylton, Mrs. He 
C. 184 , 


Steans, I. 316 
Stebbing, B. 315 
Stedman, L. 85 
Steedman, E. A. 87 
Steele, Capt. F. S. 
545; R. 561, 682 
Steinmetz, Dr. H. 
187 
Stent, S. 681 
Stephenson, F. 688 ; 
Lady, 184 
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Stevens, M. E. 546 
Stevenson, J. L. 85; 
M. M. 545; S.A. 
664 
Steward, A. S, 545 
Stewart, Capt. C. T. 
546; C. E. 318; 
D. 99; J. 210; 
W. F. 546 
Stickney, H. 545 
Stierneman, M. I. 
H. P. von, 324 
Stiff, A. B. 325 
Stiffe, J. G. 429 
Still, Capt. J. C. 427 
Stillwell, J. 104 
Stirling, Capt. J. F. 
561 


Stokes, Comm. R. 
87; G. 438; J. 
215 

Stollerfoht, H. 88 

Stone, H. E. 564; 
J. 86 

Stopford, Maj. 329 

Storey, W. J.C. 105 

Stormont, Visc’tess, 
185 

Story, R. 323 

Story-Maskelyn, E. 
M. B. S. 662 

Stoton, W. O. 314 

Stott, Mrs. G. 423 

Stourton, Hon. P. 
328 

Stovell, H. M. 428 

Stow, W. 326 

Stradling, C. 86 

Straffield, A. 314 

Strafford, C’tess of, 
660; Earl of, 105 

Strangways, E. S. 
562 

Streatfeild, Mrs. H. 
D. 423; W. 97 

Streatfield, E. W. 
428 

Street, M. 427 

Strother, A. 214; 
M. E. 547 

Strover, E. A. 426 

Stuart, Capt. R. 106; 
Col. G. 104; H. 
427; Mrs. G. F. 
660; Mrs. W. 544 

Studd, M. A. 323 

Sturge, L. S. 663 

Sturt, Capt. H. R. 
681; F. M. H. 
680 

Sudlow, A. 186; J. 
A. 186 


Sugden, Mrs. F. 659 
Sumner, A. H. 86; 
Mrs. J. M. 543 
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Sumpner, J. 218 
Sullivan, J. S. 681 
Sunderland, M. 560 
Surtees, A. E. 684 
Susse, Baron de la, 
439 
Suter, A. B. 317 
Sutherland, Mrs. W. 
P. 185 
Sutton, E, 686; G. 
E. 664; P. 213 
Swaby, Mrs. G. 185 
Swann, C. S. 549; 
Mrs. R, 312 
Swanston, J. 215 
Swatman, F. 681 
Swete, F. 685 
Sykes, Mrs. R, H. 
312 


Synge, R. F. 562 

Szecheyni, Count S. 
322 

Talbot, Hon. Col. 
548; J. G. 315; 
Mrs. R. 83; W. 
W. 559 

Talford, M. E. 547 

Tancred, H. W. 330 

Tanner, R, 212 

Tarlton, T. H. 425 

Tasker, H. 662 

Tate, C. 101; J. 
326; Mrs. C. R. 
543 

Tatham, Mrs, R. R. 
660 


Tayler, Capt. F. 
189; H. C. A. 
188 

Taylor, Capt. H. W. 
105; E. 101,317; 
F. E. 441; J. 
664, 683; Mrs. J. 
B. 313; W. 216 

Taylour, Lady J. 
184 


Tebay, T. G. 314 

Temple, E. I. 323; 
S. 545 

Tennyson, A. 85 

Terry, J. 545 

Teschemaker, H.M. 
314 

Thackeray, F, St. J. 
315; Gen. F. R. 


446 

Thackwell, A. E. M. 
815; Mrs, E. J. 
424 

Theed, E. R. 189 

Theobald, A. 546 

Thomas, A. G. 217; 
E. 440; L. A. 
3143; Mrs, F. W. 
660 


Thompson, B. B. 
683; C. 822; E, 
424; E. E. 565; 
E. M. 186; H. 
684; J. H. 549; 
Mrs. 544; Mrs. 
A. 218; Mrs. G. 
312; Mrs. R.423; 
T. 330; T. A. 85; 
W. 189 

Thomson, E. C.186; 
J. A. 446; M.J. 
C. 85 

Thorn, L. 314 

Thornhill, E. 88 

Thornicroft, Miss, 


439 
Thornton, A.J. 315; 
S. W. 686 
Thoroton, E. 88 
Thorpe, J. 213; R. 
O. T. 316 
Throsby, E. B. 185 
Thursby, J. H. 104 
Thursfield, R. 565 
Tibbits, M.315; Mrs. 
J. 423; R. 215 
Tickell, Maj. R. S. 
682 


Tighe, J. A. L. 87; 
Lady K. 84 
Tilbury, C. 189 
Timbrell, Capt. C. 
W. 103 
Timm, J. 684 
Tinson, M. 87 
Toby, Mrs.G. J. 543 
Todd, M. E. 8145, 
546 
Tolcher, H. J. 547 
Toll, Mrs. H. L. 659 
Tollemache, Lady 
E. 65 
Toller, S. 101 
Tomkies, A. M. 441 
Tomlin, S. Y. 662 
Tong, M. E. 428 
Tonini, A. 443 
Toogood, O. 549 
Toone, J. 323 
Toovey, E. 428; E. 
G. 428 
Torr, T. B. 215 
Torrens, J. S. 105 
Tournelle, A. de la, 
440 


Tovey, E. J. 317 

Towle, J. 99; W. 
H. 323 

Townsend, L. M. 
545; S. F. A. 186 

Townshend,C.J.546 

Tozer, F. 188 

Trafford, Lady A. de 
83, 543 





Trelawny, A. L. 217 
Tremaine, M. V. 186 
Tremayne, J. 664; 
Lady F. 312 
Trench, J. E, 679 
Trevelyan, J. C. 662 
Trevor, E. L. 426; 
F. G. B. 188 
Trimmer, B. J. 679 
Tritton, Mrs. F. B. 
312 


Trollope, C. 323 
Trotman, Mrs. E. F, 
423 
Trotter, Mrs. R. 313 
Troughton, D. B. 
103; J. E. 316 
Tucker, St. G. 315; 
S. W. 547 
Tufnell, A.323; Mrs. 
J. 544 
Tuke, G. P. 213; 
Mrs. H. 543 
Tulloch, A. 429 
Tulloh, J. S. 186 
Tully, Mrs, J. 83 
Turnbull, C. M. 87 
Turaer, F. G. 188; 
H. 188; Mrs. A. 
424; R. 681, 685; 
V. J. 662 
Turton, S. 446 
Tutton, J. 562; J. 
F. 544 
Tweddell, F. M. 686 
Tweed, J. B. 86 
Twemlow,G. H. 663 
Twigg, J. 443 
Tylden, E. J. 428 
Tynte, Miss K. 
440 


Umphelby, C, 212 
Underwood, C. 682 
Unett, Col. W. 217 
Unthank, J. 188 
Upham, A. 87 
Uppleby, J. E. 318 
Urquhart, G. F. 664; 
J. R. 424; Mrs. 
B. C. 423; W. 
186 
Usher, Mrs. 660 
Usborne, M. 84 
Usherwood, W, 218 
Uttley, T. F. 316 
Uzielli, M. 565 
Vachell, H. T. 661 
Valentine, Mrs. W. 
543 


Vallance, S. A. M.86 

Vallings, J. 97 

Vandenhoff, Miss, 
328 

Vardon, E. L. 548; 
Maj. F. 323 














Varley, W. 661 
Vatimesnil, M. 685 
Vaughan, E. S. 429, 
545, 560; J. M. 
425 
Vauvert, Mons de B. 
de, 99 
Vavasour,M.W.186 
Vavasseur, F. 439 
Vaux, E. 104 
Veale, P. C. 106 
Venn, Mrs. E.S. 659 
Vernon, Hon. Mrs. 
G. 184; Lady H. 
185; Mrs. D. V. 


543 
Vesey, Hon. Mrs. A. 
218 
Vicars, Mrs, W. H. 
313 
Vickers, T. E. 86 
Vigne, J. M. 315; 
T. A. 315 
Villiers, Hon. Lady 
A. 318 
Vincent, B. E. 664 
Virtue, F. A. 316 
Vivian, Hon. M. C. 
M. 664 
Vulliamy, H. E. 323 
Waddell, A. 186 
Waddington, S. A. 
187; S. E. 186 
Wadham, E. 546 
Wait, A. A. W. 425 
Wake, H. C. 318 
Waldram, W,N.317 
Waldron, H. 548 
Walker, A. E. M. 
188; C. A. 424; 
C. G. 425; C. H. 
429; G.214; H. 
106; H. C. 314; 
Hon. Lady, 544; 
J. 548; J. B. 563; 
L. C. 547; Mrs. 
185; R. H. 88; 
W. 438 
Wall, E. 562 
Wallace, M. 562 
Waller, Dr. E. 88; 
G. 546 
Wallis, J. J. 316 
Wallisford, F.D.661 
Walmesley, J. 325 
Walmisley, Mrs. H. 
184 


Walter, H. 186 

Walton, C. B. 426; 
F. I, 314; Mrs. 
84 

Wandesforde, Hon. 
C, H. B.C.S. 684 

Warburton, J. 680 

Warcup, T. C.E. 209 


Gent. Maa. Vou. 
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Ward, E. F. A. 86; 
I. 214; Lt.-Col. 
J. 566; Mrs, E. 
M. 185; T. M, 
188; T. P. 104; 
W. F. 438 

Warde, E. 212 

Warden, G. W. 218 

Ware, C. 88, 317; 
Mrs. H. J. 659 

Warlters, M. 429 

Warmoll, E. E. 314 

Warre, J. A. 686 

Warren, A. M. 546; 
C. E. 662; L. 86; 
R. 663; T. R. 187 

Warry, G. D. 662 

Waterhouse, W. H. 
661 

Waters, E. 189 

Watkins, M. M. 683 

Watney, D. 429 

Watson, A. 106; 
Capt. R. B. 217; 
E. 330; E. J.439; 
F. 316; J. 84; 
W. 186, 217; W. 
G. 438 

Watson - Taylor, 
Lady C. 185 

Watt,A.315; J.322 

Watts, E. H. 314; 
J.545; L. L. 547 

Wauchope, H. E. F. 
429 

Waugh, Mrs. E. 544 

Wavell, Maj.-Gen. 
217 

Way, L. J.546; M. 
I, 546 


Waylen, C. 314 
Waymouth, C. 661 
Weale, M. 425 
Wedgwood, Lt.-Col. 
684 
Wedlake, K. I. 86 
Weekes, W.H.C.548 
Webb, Capt. D. P. 
187; Hon. Mrs. 
F, 312; M. 442. 
Webster, B. D. 329; 
J.440; Mrs. 330; 
Mrs. T. 424 
Welby, A. 429 
Welch, Capt. E. 547 
Weller, L. L. 315 
Wellington, S. 446 
Wells, C. F. 568; 
D. 214; H.C. B. 
315; L. K. 218; 
S. S. 446; T. F. 


26 
Welsh, R. A. 425 
Wemyss, . Lt.-Gen. 
324 
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Wenlock, Lady, 660 

Went, M. E. 661 

Wentworth, Lady H. 
423 


West, Capt.Hon. W. 
E. S. 317; E. 
681; H.85; Lady 
A. D. S. 546; 
Mrs. E. 215; R. 
565; T. 547 

Westmoreland, 
C’tess of, 543; R. 
549 

Weston, H. 218; 
Maj. G. 663 

Whalley, G. B. 561; 
Mrs. E. 562 

Wharton, M. B. D. 
101 

Wheble, Lady C. 
423 


Wheeler, W. 425 
Wheeley, C. S. 661 
Wheelhouse, C. 664 
Wheldon, H. H. 445 
Whetham, S. 216 
Whichelo, H.M. 426 
Whistler, J. 100 
White, A. 317; E. 
L. E. 84; J. 102; 
L. 444; M. 315; 
Mrs. L. 184; Mrs. 
L. B. 313; M.A. 
88; R. 546; S. 
683; T. J. 546 
Whitehead, J. 684 
Whitehouse, E. M. 
546 
Whiteley, G. 562 
Whiteman, A. J. 314 
Whiteside, A. C. 88 
Whiteway, S. 547 
Whitling, C. C. 662 
Whitlock, Mrs. G. 
S. 544 
Whitmarsh, J. 105 
Whittaker, G. L. E. 
188 
Whittall, Mrs. J. 423 
Whittell, Mrs. J. W. 
660 
Whitter, W. W. 86 
Whittle, E. H. 427; 
M. 325 
Whitty, A. 664 
Whyte, C. M. 684 
Wickham, H. J. 315 
Wicklow,C.F. C’tess 
of, 217 
Widdicombe, Mrs. 
312 
Widdrington, A. L. 
684 


Wigan, Mrs. F. 544 
Wigglesworth, E.662 
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Wightman, W. A. 
189 
Wigram, Mrs. J. R. 
660; Mrs. M. 660 
Wilbraham, Mrs. R. 
W. 423 
Wilcock, H. 546 
Wild, H. 85; J.87; 
L. 561; W. T. 
679 
Wildash, J. 317 
Wilde, Lt. E. 217 
Wilford, E. 682 
Wilkinson, A. E. 
186; A.M. 546; 
C. 186; E. 661; 
E.H.85; Lt.-Col. 
H. G. 317; Lt- 
Col. F. G. 549; 
P.563; P. S.188 
Willes, E. M. 546 
Willett, C. W. 429 
Williams, C.R. 681; 
E. 565; E. H. L. 
825; H. E. T. 
427; J. 101, 186, 
827; J. R.662; M. 
188; Mrs. L424; 
Mrs. W. F. 84; 
S. 86, 684; S, A. 
439 
Willis, Lt.-Col. F. 
A. 429 


Willock, C. F. 86; 
Lady, 684 
Willoughby, Capt. 
E. 326; Mrs. E. 
84 
Wills, C. R, 425 
Willshire, C. S. 547 
Wilmot, M. A. F. 
428; P.M. 316 
Wilson, Dr. R. 329; 
E.425 ; Lady,212; 
Mrs, F. M. 423; 
Mrs. G. 424; Mrs. 
J.J.84; Mrs. W. 
313, 423 
Wilton, A. 425; W. 
681 
Winder, R. C. 85 
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Wix, R. H. E. 88 
Wodehouse, Lady, 
543 
Wood, A. 213; A. 
M. 547; A. W. 
212; Capt.H.106 ; 
C. 318; E.. 681; 
F. I. 426; H. 87, 
661; J. G. 315; 
R. H. 86; R. M. 
442; S. 681 
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S. 424 
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F. 679; H. 428; 
L. M. 426; P.A. 
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J. Y. 545; M. E. 
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661; Gen. Sir H. 
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Africa: Cherchell, 245 ; Constantine, 245; 
Egypt, 626; Thebes, 142, 


America: Brazil, 310; Fredericton, 148; 
Ottawa, 147. 

Asia: Brisbane, 147; Colombo, 148; Syria, 
249. 

Europe: Aix-la-Chapelle, 147; Amiens, 
464, 634; Anjou, 623; Berlin, 147; 
Bordeaux, 355; Boulogne, 143, 453; 
Burgundy, 465; Cabara, 358; Calais, 
233; Castile, 418; Cheapinghaven, 119, 
597 ; Cherbourg, 40, 222, 452; Cologne, 
575; Constantinople, 147; Dresden, 
151; Dunkirk, 2, 110; Estampes, 526; 
France, 159, 250, 364, 406, 453, 624; 
Francfort, 865 ; Geneva, 364; Germany, 
571; Grenoble, 465; Guienne, 620; 
Hamburg, 13, 147; Harfleur, 234; Ice- 
land, 598; Italy, 250, 481; Lary, 603; 
Lille, 166; Lyons, 577; Maine, 623; 
Mayence, 575; Moulins, 476; Navarre, 
418; Normandy, 248; Nuremberg, 151, 
227; Orleans, 526; Paris, 623; Puy- 
normand, 359; Poitou, 252, 623; 
Rheims, 623; Riga, 17; Rions, 359; 
Rome, 376, 514, 535, 570; Roquefort, 
357; Rotterdam, 626; Russia, 142; 
Sweden, 449 ; Switzerland, 585 ; Toulon, 
603; Toulouse, 68; Touraine, 623; 
Treves, 575; Troyes, 169; Turkey, 13; 
Upsala, 596; Wangen, 588; Warsaw, 
13 

Anglesea: Beaumaris, 488, 494, 495, 620; 
Llanfachraeth, 489; Penmon, 488, 497 


Bedfordshire: Stevington, 361 

Berkshire: Reading Abbey, 51; Walling- 
ford, 143; Windsor, 16, 252 

Buckinghamshire: Aylesbury, 396; Buck- 
ingham, 395; Eton, 620; Little Mar- 
low, 617; Newport Pagnell, 395; Stone, 
396 s 

Cambridgeshire: Cambridge, 45, 51, 60, 
123, 147, 407, 484, 620; Elm, 394; 
Ely, 147, 464; Ely Cathedral, 56 

Carmarthenshire: Carmarthen, 494 

Carnarvonshire: Aber, 492; Bangor, 488, 
492, 500, 501; Caernarvon, 488, 620; 
Conway, 488, 494, 620; Llandegai, 492, 
501; Penmaen, 491 ; Snowdon, 491 

Cheshire: Beeston, 71; Chester, 172 

Cornwall: Pendennis Castle, 629; St. Co- 
lumb, 147 

Denbighshire: Chirk, 494; 
Ruthin, 67; Wrexham, 494 

Derbyshire : Scarcliff, 289; Steetley, 289, 
308; Whitwell, 289 

Devonshire: Bickleigh, 629; Blackland, 
627; Dartmoor, 535; Exeter, 627; Il- 
sam, 628; Modbury, 629; Sparkwell, 
627 ; Tavistock, 630; Torr, 628; Tor- 
rington, 617 

Dorsetshire: Dorchester, 66, 620; Sher- 
borne, 29, 145 

Durham: Durham, 51, 144, 146, 147, 394; 
Gateshead, 43 ; Lanchester, 518, 519 

Essex: Colchester, 626; Tilbury, 16; 
Tiltey Abbey, 524; Waltham Abbey, 
45 


Holt, 494; 
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Flintshire: Flint, 494; Hawarden, 494; 
Rhuddlan, 494 

Glamorganshire : Bonvilstone, 145; Caer- 
hilly, 494; Cardiff, 145; Ewenny, 66; 
Margari, 66; Rheola Park, 394; Swan- 
sea, 494 

Gloucestershire: Ampney St. Mary, 266; 
Ashelworth, 350; Bedminster, 394; 
Berkeley, 2; Berkeley Ca: tie, 278, 337, 
344; Beverston, 263, 344, 346 ; Bishop’s 
Cleeve, 283; Bourton-on-the-Water,621; 
Bristol, 147 ; Calcot, 263, 347 ; Camp- 
den, 350 ; Church Stanway House, 353 ; 
Cirencester, 2, 264, 266, 352; Coaley, 
352; Crumhale, 344; Culverden, 344; 
Dean Forest, 279; Deerhurst, 2, 262, 
347, 622; Down Amney House, 352; 
Dursley, 263, 350; Dyrham, 264; Fair- 
ford, 2, 266; Frocester, 263 ; Goodrich, 
2; Gloucester, 2, 256, 260, 267, 335, 339, 
350, 352, 417, 617; Hales, 521; High- 
nam Court, 266; Horton, 336, 353; 
Iron Acton, 361; Leckhampton, 351 ; 
Leonard Stanley, 263; Little Sodbury, 
353; Llantony Abbey, 350; Meysey 
Hampton, 266; Newent, 351; Nibley, 
351; Rodmarton, 351 ; Ruardean, 344, 
851; St. Briavel’s,°2; St. Briavel’s 
Castle, 338; Sedbury, 280; Slym- 
bridge, 263; Southam House, 353; 
South Corney, 353; Standish, 347; 
Stanley Pontlarge, 347; Stroud, 351; 
Sudeley, 2; Sudeley Castle, 282, 351; 
Tetbury, 347 ; Tewkesbury, 2, 66, 261; 
Thornbury, 2, 278; Thornbury Castle, 
353; Uleybury, 262; Wanswell Court, 
278, 347; Whitenhurst, 344; Winch- 
comb, 288; Winchcombe, 344; Yate, 
343, 344 

Hampshire: Carisbrooke, 453; Christ 
Church, 51; Isle of Wight, 372, 451, 
453; Netley Abbey, 110, 147; Ports- 
mouth, 453 ; Winchester, 144 

Herefordshire: Goodrich, 281, 467; Here- 
ford, 147; Leominster, 51, 260 

Hertfordshire : Therfield, 148; Verulam, 149 

Huntingdonshire: Brington, 145 

Kent: Alkham, 289; Barfreston, 289; 
Canterbury, 142, 409, 480; Cobham 
Hall, 141; Coldred, 289; Cuxton, 141; 
Dandeley, 241; Deptford, 14; Dover, 
2, 147, 222, 285, 394, 624; Elmley, 


244; Feversham, 238; Greenwich, 378;- 


Harty, 244; Leysdown, 244; Lulling- 
stone, 142; Lyminge, 479; Meopham 
Court, 145 ; Minster, 238; Neats Court, 
241 ; Queenborough, 237 ; Sheerness, 16, 
238; Sheppey, 237; Sibbertswold, 289; 
Tenterden, 43°; Thanet, 394, 533 ; War- 
den, 244 

Lancashire: Furness Abbey, 398 ; Knows- 
ley, 123; Littleborough, 173, Liver- 
pool, 398; Manchester, 147, 176; More, 
624; Preston, 29: Rochdale, 172; 
Stubley, 172 
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Leicestershire: Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 631; 
Gilmorton, 510; Higham Ferrars, 361; 
Kibworth, 394, 510; Kirby Bellars, 361; 
Leicester, 151, 398, 510, 631; Melton 
Mowbray, 29; Owston, 510; Rothley, 
oo ; Soar Mill, 398; Thorpe Arnold, 
36 


Lincolnshire: Little Cawthorpe, 145; Lin- 
coln, 289, 459, 640; South Carlton, 146 

Merionethshire: Harlech, 620; Plas-Ne- 
wydd, 499 

Middlesex: Aldersgate, 535; Canonbury, 
624; Fulham, 143; Hackney, 651; 
Hammersmith, 146; Highgate, 14; 
Hyde-park, 41; Islington, 624; Lon- 
don, 14, 68, 170, 176, 228, 229, 253, 
380, 412, 624, 625; Newgate, 140; 
Paddington, 394; Pentonville, 146; 
Pinner, 143; Smithfield, 51; Sunbury, 
394; Westminster, 33, 146, 160, 168, 
293, 464, 623; Whitehall, 385 : 

Monmouthshire: Chepstow, 284, 495 ; Coed 
Ithel, 284; Newport, 145; Tintern, 284 

Norfolk ; Cley-next-the-Sea, 68,71; King’s 
Lynn, 258; Norwich, 51, 258; Shelton, 
532; Snettisham, 72; Stow Bardolph, 
624; Waybourne, 66, 68; Wymond- 
ham, 66 

Northamptonshire : Barnack, 510; Catesby, 
510; Fotheringhay, 67; Horton, 510; 
Islip, 510; Mears Ashby, 146; Naseby, 
260; Northampton, 510, 511; Oundle, 
631; Peterborough, 147, 510; Raunds, 
510; Sutton Basset, 510; Stoke Bru- 
erne, 510; Tiffield, 510; Weedon, 510; 
Wellingborough, 510 

Northumberland: Benwell, 248; Borrow- 
ton, 292; Brinkburn, 147; Corbridge, 
518; Hexham, 154, 399, 518; High 
Rochester, 251; Otterburn, 518; New- 
castle, 43, 246, 248, 250, 291, 399, 518, 
632; Warden, 402 

Nottinghamshire: Welbeck Abbey, 289; 
Worksop, 289, 308 

Oxfordshire: Hockmorton, 625; Oxford, 
122, 145, 146, 147, 170, 612, 619, 656 ; 
Westwell, 336 

Pembrokeshire: Monnington, 145; St. Da- 
vid’s, 67; St. Dogmael, 493 

Radnorshire: Disserth, 394 

Rutlandshire : Ketton, 510; Manton, 118; 
Preston, 118; Ridlington, “118 Seaton, 
118; Stoke, Dry, 118; Uppingham, 510, 
631; Wardley, 118 

Salop: Acton Burnell, 2; Atcham, 392; 
Battlefield, 2; Benthall-hall, 387; Bit- 
terley, 334; Bridgnorth, 394; Bosco- 
bell, 2, 388; Broseley, 471; Buildwas, 
471; Buildwas Abbey, 2, 387; Caer 
Caradoc, 468; Church Stretton, 467; 
Clee Hillsy 473; Coalbrook-dale, 471; 
Dawley, 470; Haughmond Abbey, 2; 
Hopton, 474; Lilleshall, 2, 388; Linley, 
2; Linley-hall, 389; Ludlow, 2, 388, 
515; Lydbury, 334; Old Park, 475; 
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Powis Castle, 888; Shelve, 2; Shelve- 
hill, 389; Shiffnal, 2, 388, 389; Shrews- 
bury, 2, 143, 171, 386; Stokesay Castle, 
2, 3888; Stretton-in-the-Dale, 469 ; 
Tong, 2, 388; Wenlock, 2; Wenlock 
Abbey, 387; White Ladies, 2; Wroxe- 
ter, 2, 143, 284, 390. 

Somersetshire ; Ashington, 414 ;. Bath, 264; 
Bradford, 262; Brockley Combe, 509; 
Buckland, 503; Cadbury Camp, 504; 
Chelvey, 508; Clapton, 507; Clevedon, 
502; Clevedon Court,*504; Congres- 
bury, 509; Dunster, 66; Nailsea, 508; 
Nailsea Court, 507 ; Portbury, 506; Por- 
tishead, 506; South Brent, 414; Tick- 
enham, 505; Walton, 506; Wellow, 
262; Wells, 43, 464,624; Weston, 506, 
Wookey, 265; Wrington, 509; Yatton, 
509. 

Staffordshire: Hamstall, 682; Lichfield, 
147, 409, 631. 

Suffolk: Bealings, Great, 635; Bury St. 
Edmund’s, 63; Grundisburgh, 637; 
Hadleigh, 135,618; Hintlesham Priory, 
143; Playford-hall, 635; Seckford-hall, 
635 ; Woodbridge, 634. 

Surrey: Chipstead, 154; Croydon, 146; 
Gatton, 154; Lambeth, 522; Merstham, 
625; Reigfate, 154, 155, 156; Wootton, 
624. 

Sussex: Aldrington, 587,.538; Arundel, 
67, 587; Bodiam Castle, 537; Chiches- 
ter, 145, 147, 165, 258; Danny, 638; 
Ditchling, 637; Hastings, 414; Herst- 
monceux Castle, 404; Keymer, 638; 
Lewes, 538, 637; Pevensey, 403; Ro- 
bertsbridge Abbey, 537; Rustington, 
145; Rye, 452; Tarring, West, 579; 
Westham, 403; Winchelsea, 258; Uck- 
field, 537. 

Warwickshire: “Baginton, 625; Hawks- 
bury, 145, 


Wiltshire: Box, 148; Eddington, 135; 
Malmesbury, 260; North Wraxhall, 157; 
Salisbury, 464. 

Worcestershire: Bewdley, 110; Cow 
Honeybourn, 145; Eastham, 2; Wor- 
cester, 42, 64, 139, 147, 157, 159. 

Yorkshire: Beverley, 21, 29; Borough- 
bridge, 418; Doncaster, 622; Foun- 
tains Abbey, 292; Gristhorpe, 639; 
Halifax, 145, 146, 147; Howden, 67; 
Hull, 29; Ingmanthorp, 31; Laughton, 
290; Norton Conyers, 30; Pontefract, 
29, 292; Ripley Castle, 30; Ripon, 292; 
Roche Abbey, 290, 308; Scarborough, 
29,417; Selby, 639; Sherburne, 361; 
Steeton-hall, 73 ; Swale-hall, 32; Thorpe 
Salvin, 290; Whitby Abbey, 20; York, 
20, 29, 30, 32, 222, 292, 385, 409, 520, 
610. 

Scotland: Auchleuchries, 12; Auchter- 
mairnie,403 ; Bannockburn, 518 ; Cairn- 
connon, 153; Catrail, 291; Cummer- 
trees, 149; Edinburgh, 369, 403; El- 
gin, 624; Forfarshire, 153, 403; Glas- 
gow, 147; Haddo, 12; Holyrood, 403; 
Lanarkshire, 143; Laws, 152; Leith, 
364; Methven, 417; Milton, 403 ; Ork- 
ney, 403; Roseisle,|402; Stirling, 518. 

Ireland: Boyne, 17; | Bray, 147; Caher, 
517; Cashel, 376, 517; Clare, 117; 
Clonmel, 517; Connaught, 114; Clon- 
tarf,376; Danesfort, 516; Derrygonnely, 
517; Dublin, 147, 149, 3783; Ennis, 
112; Fertagh, 397; Holycross, 112; 
Jerpoint Abbey, 397; Kilconnel, 258; 
Kilkenny, 149, 258, 396, 516, 517; 
Kilmore, 146; Kincora, 374; Leinster, 
874; Limerick, 112, 149; Lismore, 617 ; 
Manister-nenagh, 312; Meath, 117; 
Munster, 114,117 ; Thomond, 117; 377; 
Waterford, 378, 398, 418; Wexford, 
378 











